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Epwarp Bevpen was the son of a New England 
country merchant. He had ten brothers and sisters, 
the majority of whom were younger than himself. 
The head and front of these offences was a merchant; 
that is, he kept a grocery, next door to the principal 
tavern, at the corner of the stage road and main street 
of a certain village in the state of Maine. All persons 
who buy goods to sell again across a counter, are, in 
New England, styled “ Merchants,” not tradesmen or 
storekeepers, but emphatically and aristocratically— 
merchants. Merchants are gentlemen; therefure, Mr. 
Belden was a gentleman. In the land of steady habits, 
a gentleman is one who is not a mechanic or operative. 
Mr. Belden had never soiled his hands with tools, al- 
thongh he sold eggs and fish-hooks, nuts and raisins, 
tea and sugar by the pound, and retailed at one end 
of his dark crowded store, rum at three cents per glass. 
He would sell oats by the peck and “strike” the 
measure himself, whiten his coat by shoveling flour 
and meal from the barrel or“ bin” into the scales, 
and grease his gentlemanly fingers with the weighing 
bf butter, cheese, and lard. Yet, Mr. Belden was a 
‘entleman! he knew no vulgar occupations! Mrs. 
Lelden was, of course,a lady—her husband was a 
aerchant! She gave parties, and her entertainments 
vere the envious gossip of the village. 
# Oh,” said Mrs. Belden, confidentially to the law- 
yer’s lady, who had hinted in a very neighborly way, 
rat she thought Mrs. Belden was becoming somewhat 
extravagant, “oh, my dear Mrs. Edgerton, they don't 
cost us nothing, at all, hardly—we get "em all out o” 
the store!» 
Mrs. Belden never visited mechanics’ wives, nor 
allowed her children to associate with mechanics’ 
@nildren. 
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«He that hath a trade, hath an estate,”— 
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“ Marm! what do you think Ned did, comin’ home 
frorn school?” shouted a little Belden, bolting into the 
door, with eyes and mouth wide open, his mother’s 
injunctions fresh in his memory; “he spoke to Bill 
Webster, he did, for I eee’d him!” and the little aris- 
toerat’s eyes were popped two inches farther from his 
head as he delivered the astounding information. 

“Edward! did you speak to that Bill Webster?” 
inquired his mother, in a tone of offended dignity, as 
she scraped the dough which she was kneading, from 
her lady-like fingers; “didn’t you know his father was” 
a cabinet-maker, and hasn't I and your pa repeatedly 
told you not to speak to such boys.” 

“ Well, ma, I only asked him about my a. 
pleaded the culprit in defence. - 

“ About your lesson!” exclaimed the angry oul 
“and what had Bill Webster to do either with you 


| or your lesson ?” 


“ Becauise he’s the best scholar at the academy, and 


at the head of the class, and even Judge Perkins’ son 


is glad to get Bill to help him when he gets stuck.” 

“T guess if his father knew it, he'd stick him,” ex- 
claimed the injured parent, “and I shall go rightover — 
after dinner and tell Mrs. Judge Perkins directly. It’s 
a shame that those mechanics’ children should be 
allowed to go to the academy, and associate with 
gentlemen’s sons. Here's your father! now we'll see 
what he says about it.” 

Mr. Belden, a short, stout man, inclined to corpu>. 
leney, with half-whiskers, blueish gray eyes, and 
rather pleasing physiognomy, entered from the store,. 
which was situated but a few yards distant from his 
two story white house, with green blinds, and a front 
yard with flowers and stone steps, as Mrs. Belden was 


wont to describe it. His coat was dusted with flour, 
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. Jane, and walked most home from achoel with her 
\to-day. Oh, I’m so sorry!” The penitent criminal, 
vafter_ receiving a severe reproof from her mother, 
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and greasy by contact with various unguinous articles 
his store contained. 

“ What's the matter, what’s the matter, my dear?” 

he inquired, in a quick and good-humored tone, seeing 
the children grouped around their mother, listening 
in timid silence; while the placidity of her features 
was considerably disturbed. 

“Have the boys been at any ef their capers?” 

“Capers!” repeated his offended lady; «all I can 
do and say I can’t get these children to mind me. 1 

wish you would take them in hand, Mr. Belden, for 
they have tried my patience till I can't stand it no 
longer.” And she looked as if she were the most 
aggrieved woman in the world. 

“Why, why, what have they done?” inquired the 
perplexed husband, still holding the handle of the 
door by which he had entered. 

“ Done! Here’s Edward been speaking to that Bill 
Webster, when I have told him over and over again, 
not to have any thing to say to apy such boys, and 
expressly told him and all the children, to to speak to no 
boys nor girls, whose faihers a’n’t merchants, like 
their’n, or lawyers, or doctors, or ministers, and they 
know it well, too.” 

“ Well, well, wife, I'll settle it,” replied Mr. Belden, 
soothingly and good humoredly, for he had just made 
a good bargain with a country customer. “Edward, 
come here to me.” 

The culprit came forward and placed himself by 
his father, who had taken a chair near the fire, con- 
scious that reproof or advice comes clothed with more 
dignity from one seated than standing. 

“ Edward, you are now in your fifteenth year,” said 
the parent gravely. “In two or three years more you 
will enter college, and you should now learn to choose 
your associates.” 

“ Children, listen to your father,” commanded Mrs. 
Belden, ~eeing the turn her husband's remarks were 
likely to take: “he speaks to you as well as to 
Edward.” 

“ Tei the first place, my son, you must remember that 
your parents are respectable—that is, move in the first 
circles, and arenot mechanics. Now, in America, where 
there is no nobility or titles tu.say what is and what is 
not “ respectable,” why we must have certain rules by 
which we can tell who are so and who are net so. 
Now the only way you, who are a boy, can tell what 
boys are “respectable” and what are not, is by knowing 
what profession their parents are of. Now, a mecha- 
nic of no kind is respectable ; they all belong to the 
‘ lower class.’” 

Here his youngest daughter interrupted. 
miliners and manty-makers ‘ respectable,’ pa?” 

“ No, my child, they are female mechanics, and are 
therefore, not respectable.” 

“ Well, then, | spoke to Miss (Mrs., generally, in 
New England is pronounced Miss,) Miller's litte girl, 


“ Isn't 


retreated behind a chair, and the father continued. 
“ The question is, my son, when you wish to select 





whether their fathers are rich! For rich men cannot, 
of course, be mechanics. The next place, whether 
they are lawyers, merchants, doctors, or ministers, for, 
in these four ‘ professions’ are included all American 
gentlemen, except senators, state officers, and such 
like, #ho are respectable by their office. With no 
other families should you associate, for you should at 
all times endeavor to keep up the dignity of your 
family. Now, my son, you may sit down to your 
dinner.” 

Here the merchant concluded, with an emphatic 
“ahem,” and was about to turn his chair to take his 
seat at the table, when one of the younger boys hesi- 
tatingly inquired “if a watch-maker wath respecte 
ble?” 

“ Why so, my child?” rejoined the self-complacent 
parent. 

“Coth, if ’ta'n’t, no thpectable people ought to 
thpeak to you.” 

“ Come to your dinner, children, and you, you little 
lisping chit, shall wait, for your forwardness,” ex- 
claimed the now justly provoked mother, (for, Mr. 
Belden, reader, was unfortunately the son of a watch- 
maker!) Edward laughed in his sleeve; Mr. Belden 
carved the joint in silence, and in silence Mrs. Belden 
helped round the vegetables. During the recess of 
that very afternoon, the aristocratic scion, Edward 
Belden, played at catch and toss with that young 
democrat, Bill Webster. This brief family scene is 
not introduced as affecting materially the general in- 
terest of our tale, but to disclose a state of manners 
and mode of thinking, by no means uncommon in 
New England, presenting a strange anomaly in the 
society of American materiel that hereafter may afford 
materials for a pair of volumes. Yet, it is to such 
principles as those we have just heard dictated by a 
parent to his child that the adverse fortunes of that 
child and a thousand gthers of New England’s chil- 
dren are to be referred. The ineome Mr. Belden 
derived from his store, was from eight hundred to two 
thousand dollars per annum. His domestic expenses, 
which could not possibly be very great, as every thing 
from the children’s shoes to their spelling books, from 
the “ kitchen girl’s” calico and handkerchief to Mrs. 
Belden’s silks and laces, besides all the provisions, 
‘came out of the store.” How they came into the store 
never entered into the brain of Mrs. Belden. She was 
satisfied her housekeeping could cost nothing ; “ never 
mind, it came out of the store,” was the coup de grace, 
by which she silenced every qualm of conscience or #00 
friendly hint, from envious neighbors, upon her owngng 
extravagance in household matters. For Mre. Belden 
sought to keep up appearances, and there were other 
merchants’ ladies in neighboring towns she must rival. 
What with Mrs. Belden’s expensive habits and M a5 
Belden’s moderate profits, he seldom laid by more 94 
than two or three hundred dollars a year. 
‘his small income, without the prospect of having aV77 
dollar to give them when they become of age, his 
children must be educated—gentlemen and ladies !— 
as if heirs to principalities. Let us see what gentle- gag 
men and ladies he made of them. It will serve briefly 





your companions at school, or at college, firet to learn 


to develop a system of gentility and genteel educa- 
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tion, lamentably prevalent throughout the villages and 
small towns of New England. 

Amelia, the eldest daughter, grew up tall and well 
formed, pale and romantic. She had attended the 
village Female Academy, from her youth upward. 
At eighteen she left school, tolerably wel] educated. 
That is, she was versed in geography, and could tell 
you the capitals of every European state more readily 
than those of the various states of her own country; 
and knew, (so deeply learned was she,) more about 
the lives of the kings of England and of Egypt, than 
of the presidents of the United States. She could 
paint fruit pieces and morning pieces, which still bung 
over her mantel in testimony of her skill; write a 
neat hand, cypher tolerably, and play a little on 
the piano. Yet, with all these accomplishments, she 
found herself at the age of twenty-seven, unmarried, 
and, at last, to escape her mother’s tongue, which grew 
sharper as she grew older, and wagged particularly 
against “old maids,” and to find the wherewithal to 
purchase dresses, for she had inherited her mother's love 
of finery, she accepted an offer to keep a school, (this 
not being- mechanical, except in cases of flageliation, 
is, therefore, “respectable,” and conferring no disgrace,) 
in a neighboring village, in which delightful task, 
perad venture, she is still engaged. 

The second child, who was a son, having a natural 
mathematical turn, and much mechanical ingenuity, 
at the age of seventeen, when his father proposed 
taking him into “ the store,” plead hard to be allowed 
to become a mechanist, or go to sea—any thing but to 
be tied to the counter of a country grocery. His 
parents were shocked at his vulgar tastes. The young 
man, afier staying behind the counter three months, 
during which time he was placed at the station at the 
farther end, where rum was retailed, because his 
careful parent could trust no one else there, and, after 
hearing more oaths and seeing more intemperance 
than would have corrupted a Samuel, he yielded, dis. 
gusted with his employment, to the offers of an intel 
ligent sea-captain, and, amid the tears, groans, and 
prophecies of his mother, (for the caste of sea-captains 
is not exactly comme il faut,) went to sea with him 
He is now, though young, the first officer of a packet 
ship from New York, and a gentleman, in spite of his 
father. 

The third son, a fine, spirited boy, who wished to 
become a jeweller rather than to succeed his sea- 
struck brother in the store, eventually fullowed his 
brother’s example, by eloping, and after various ad- 
ventures, during which he lost both health and repu- 
tation, became one of the lowest supernumeraries on 
the New York stage. The cholera of 1832 pat an 
end to his misery, his dissipation, and pecuniary 
wretchedness, and the Potter's Field has become his 
last resting-place. The fuurth was apprentice to a 
respectable wholesale dry-goods merchant, in Boston 
When he became of age, and desired to enter into 
business on his own responsibility, his employer, to 
he looked for assistance, “ failed,” and he was 

‘once thrown upon the world with but a few hun- 
dollars~in his possession. He again became a 
k to another house, on a scanty salary, for although 





a man of business, integrity and industry, he was not 
a man of capital. He knows no trade—he is fit for 
nothing but a merchant’s clerk. He is still clerking, 
although nearly thirty years of age, while he finds 
about him men of wealth and independence, although 
mechanics, like their father’s before them, whom, 
when at school, he was taught to despise. With what 
bitter curses upon the foolish system to which he was 
a victim, did he contrast their situation, happy in the 
bosom of their families, with his own, a lonely salaried 
bachelor. “How much it costs to bea gentleman!” 
thought he. 

The fifth, and next youngest child, who was a 
daughter, married a young merchant of her native 
village, who failed the following year, died intempe- 
rate the next ensuing, leaving his wife and two chil- 
dren to the tender mercies of her parents or the world. 

The sixth child, a less intelligent and active boy 
than his brothers, his father succeeded in retaining in 
the store; this being the portal Ahrough which all of 
them made their debut into active life. He soon ac- 
quired the habits and tastes of the loungers in the 
store; to their language and beastly intoxication he - 
soon became familiarized ; and imperceptibly by com- 
mencing with cordials and sherbets, he acquired a taste 
for ardent spirits ; and, at the age of twenty-five, after 
having been for three years a common drunkard, he 
died in his father’s house of mania-a-potu. 

This, reader, is no fiction. Name and localities 
are only requisite to identify these facts in the me- 
mories of many, with the history of a family now 
almost extinct. Yet, even without this key, too ready 
an application of it may be made to numerous families, 
within the observation of every New England reader. 

Besides Edward, there were two brothers and a 
sister, younger than himself, who, fortunately, did not 
survive long enough to become either lady or gentle- 
man! 

Three years after the conversation recorded above, 
Edward entered the sophomore class at Cambridge. 
His manners were polished, his address winning, his 
talents of a high order. After six weeks he was the 
most popular of his class, both with the faculty and 
his class-mates; while many young gentlemen of the 
upper class sought his acquaintance. His associates 
were among the wealthiest in college; his good nature, 
gentlemanly air, irresistible wit, and high standing 
in his class, rendered his society universally sought 
after. 

The first year, his bills were paid by his father, and 
he was allowed fifty dollars during the year for spend- 
ing money. This he laid out in books; for he neither 
gambled nor indulged in the expensive habits, which 
could be afforded by others. When in the height of 
his popularity and scholastic fame, a letter came, in 
reply to one he had written to his father for a remit- 
tance, to purchase a few necessaty books, stating that 
“ business was dull, his profits small, and that it was 
more expensive at college then he supposed it would 
be.” And afier two pages of advice in relation to the 
necessity of preserving his standing as a gentleman, 
he wound up with the suggestion “that as he could 
not afford to pay such large bills any longer, he had 
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best work the rest of his way thzough college by knee | 
ng school during the vacations.” A bank note for 
‘weaty dollars was inclosed, with the intimation that 
“ he must expect but little more assistance from him, 
as he had his two brothers and sisters to educate; that 
he was getting old, and times were hard.” 
It would be difficult to picture the mortification of 
a ‘sensilive, high-minded. young man, at such an an- 
nouncement. The term bills would, in a few days, 
be presented. Minor accompts, usually liquidated at 
the same time, were also unpaid. But these difficul- 
ties, though instantly occurring to his mind, did not ‘ 
so much affect him as the sudden change this conduct , 
of his father must produce in his situation. Educated 
like a gentleman, his most intimate associates had 





had wealth to support their pretensions. With the 
“ beneficiaries,” those noble minded young men, who 
seek science through her most thorny paths, those of 
poverty and contumely, he had never associated— 
they were a species of literary operatives, whom he 
had not yet decided whether to class with mechanics 
or gentlemen. He grouneg bitterly as he felt that he 
was degraded to their caster It was late at night 
when he received the letter, and afier pacing the room 
a long time in mental agitation, he seized his hat and 
hastened to the president's room. The usual lamp 
shone in the window. He tapped lightly at the door 
and entered. The venerable doctor Kriken, who was 
engaged over his desk, raised his head, and politely 
invited him to be seated. 

Edward laid his father's letter upon the desk, say- 
ing hasiily, “A letter from my father, sir.’* 

The president read it, and shook his head, as if dis- 
pleased at its conten's. 

“I sympathize with you, Belden. This is not the 
first case of the kind I have met with since my con- 
nection with this institution. This infatuation among 
the class to which your father belongs, of making gen- 
tlemen of their sons, when they cannot allow them 
the means to sustain the rank of such, has been the 
ruin of many promising young men. It is a mistaken 
notion, and one fruitful with the most baneful conse- 
quences, that a youth, to be made a genilenian of, 
must become a member of one of the learned profes- 
sions ; and, that to be a member of one of these, he 
must first’ pass through college. It isa mischievous 
error, and must be eradicated. It is daily.doing in- 
calculable injury to society Experience must soon 
teach such persons the unsoundness of the position 
they have assumed, and convince them shat an inde- | 





pendent farmer or mechanic (which all may become 
who will,) is intrinsically a better gentleman and a 
far more useful member of society, than.an impove- 
rished lawyer or doctor, or a minister who has become 
such that he may be one in the ranks of, ('o use an 
English term, for which, in America, we neither have 
nor should have a corresponding word,) the “gentry.” 

The president concluded by giving him much judi- 
cious advice for his future conduct in life, and the 
young man took his leave and went forth into the 
world, alone, frieudless, ar.d almost moneyless. 

We briefly pass over his short and unhappy career. 
He went to New York, where he remained several 
weeks, seeking some gen/eel employment, (for of any 
mechanical trade or art, he was totally ignorant.) At 
length a situation offered, after he had spent his last 
dollar in paying for an advertisement applying for a 
clerkship or tutorship. 

The subsequent events in tho life of Edward Bel- 
den, (save the mystery that still hangs over the place 
of his exile,) are familiar to all who have not forgotien 
the tragedy which a short time ago agilated our great 
commercial metropolis, and filled the minds of all mea 
with horror. 

This brief outline of what could easily be extended 
to volumes, is written to expose the rottenness of a 
mischievous custom, founded in vanity and perpetuated 
by injustice to its juvenile victims, which reigns all 
over New England. Alas, that-men should think 
that because they give their sons an education, they 
must, of necessity, make professional men of them, or 
suppose, if they wish to make them gentlemen with- 
out the trouble aud expense of education, that they 
must make merchants of them! 

Let every parent, whether farmer or country mer- 
chant, country dector, or country lawyer, or country 
parson, if he have five sons, educate them all well, if 
he will, but make four of them tillers of the soil or 
masters of a trade. He will then be certain of having 
four independent sons about him. If he have seven 
daughters, let him make seven good milliners and 
mantua makers of them, and -they will then be inde- 
pendent of the ordinary vicissitudes of life. Let him 
do this, that is, provided he has no fortunes to leave 
them. But even if he have, still it would be better 
fur them that he should do this, than if he should leave 
it undone. It is the opposite plan to this, the reach- 
ing after gentility or respectability, as it is termed, for 
their children, that throngs our metropolitan streets 
with courtezans, and inundates all cities, from New 
York to New Orleans, wiih pennyless adventurers, 
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THE MANIAC. 


BY JAMES HENRY CARLETON. 


He was an aged man, and mayhap had been sojourning here some cighty years, and his white locks and hoary beard 
gave him a venerable appearanee. Ly bd * 5 : , 
~ He sat by the way side, and in his hand he held an ancient harp, and ever and anon he swept his fingers across its strings 
and gm a - melody he sang fragments of a wilder sung. With his eyes bent upon vacancy, he seemed holding converse 
With ings of air. id Me ’ sd 

At ioneh hie look was full of beseeching enrnestness, and fire, and hope ;—then it was melancholy and desponding, and ex 
pressive of euch deep feeling ;—anon as the song changed a calin, patient, holy resignation seemed to pervade every fea- 
tu : bs 


re, 
He woula faney himself young, and under the influenceof such thoughts, he would call for those he loved when a youth 
and berause they answered not, he would beg to begid again, * * 
We dropped a few pieces of silver into his iap and left him, but I can never forget the impression made on my heart by the 
song of the maniac minsirel.—Letters frum the East. 





Ox! | am old, and life to me Where are they all?—None come to greet 
Has been a flitting, shadowy dream, Me kindly —Where’s the hearts that beat 
And [ would fain look back, and see In onison with mine !—I see 
If there be not some little gleam None that I ever knew.— 
Of sunshine there, that yet may seem O, misery! 
To make my heart feel young again— Where are the lips of joy, that gave 
Some oasis, sume gushing stream, The echo to my youthful glee ’— 
Upon the waste—where thoughts may reign Voice of the past! say, has the grave 
' One moment more with pleasure than with pain. Closed over them ?—Oh! can it be 


That all that e’er bore love for me, 
And all I ever loved, are gone? 


T would be young—I would live o’er Then I am like some wither'd tree 
My years, to feel—I am not old. Upon a desert—leafless, torn, 
I wistrto have the thoughts once more, And tempest-riven. Answer now— 
That half my days are not yet told. If so—let memory bring me here, 
Alas! I have no hope to fuld Each laughing eye—each sunny brow— 
Hume to my bosom—for my doom Each form and feature, hope and fear— 
Is near, and every pulse beats cold Bring all—this sorrow to beguile— 
As I look forward through the gloom, All that e’er caused my lips to smile, 


And see no home—no friends—naught but a tomb! | Mine eyes to drop a tear. 


The friends of my youth— 
O, where are they? 
Voice of the past! 
Have they gone for aye? 
A murmoring wail tells the sorrowful tale— 
They have pass’d away '!—they have pase’d away 


I would be young. What's this!— 
I feel 
The blood dash wildly thro’ each vein, 
And a new vigor seems to steal 
Throvgh every limb— 
I'm YouNG acatn! 
Thave my wish—hail, childhood’s hours! 


Hail, halcyon days !—What joy does fill Oh, then, I would not travel o'er 
‘My bosom !—How my pulses thrill !— The path of life, if all are gone :— 
Ha, ha! this is life's spring and flowers !— I would be near my grave once more, 
Now, | would ask—does ever pain Rather than live alone. 
Or grief dwell in these rose-clad bowers ? I've seen enough of life, to know 


‘That all is vanity— 


No, no! Thank God, I'm youn in! 
here There's nothing real—but its woe— 


‘ There’s nothing certnin here below, 
Friends of my boyhood! I have come | But this—we all must die! 
From tottering age to visit ye— % 
My father!—moither !—welcome home, i'm glad thet I am old. 
-* * * * a = € 


' ‘The child thou once did'st love. "Tis he, 
The absent ene, that calls on thee. | Orono, Maine, 7839, i 
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CHAPTER I. 


Tis tale is one of the thousand, remaining untold, 
of the ‘dark days of the Revolution. Who that has 
merely-perused the most important events of that era, 
such as was the province of the historian, being only 
a faithful record of the transactions of public magni- 
tude, can conceive the numberless thrilling incidents 
connected with humble individuals ? 

The former is preserved in the archives of Our 
country: the latter may yet, and should be, revealed, 
by the few remaining survivors of that epoch, ere they 
become dubious traditions, or the improbable crea- 
tions of the imagination. This story, in many parti- 
culars, is vouched for by one who lived at the time, 
and had a knowledge of the things treated of. 

Charles ——— was born in France, from whence 
his parents removed to this country, when he was an 
infant. When but a lad, he evinced extraordinary 
manifestations of intellect, and was furnished by his 
indulgent and happy parents with every facility of ac- 
quiring a good education. Unlike most youths of his 
condition, the only and beloved child of wealthy and 
respectable parentage, instead of being spoiled by 
their caresses, he devoted more than common atten- 
tion to his tutors, seeming to enjoy, with peculiar zest, 
all their instructions. . 

Thus delightfully were his days passed, until the 
slight stripling was emerging into manhood, but yet 
retaining the effeminacy, or delicate mould of form 
and features, so frequently observable in those born 
and reared in cities. 

But ere long, calamities of direful hue succeeded 
to his days of peaceful sunshine. First, he was berefi 
of his mother by a prevailing epidemic—then came 
the loss of fortune ; which was quickly followed by 
the demise of his father. A particular description of 
these events is not requisite for our purpose. The 
cause of many a train of misfortunes is indescribable, 
but sufficient for the scathed is the evil thereof! 
Many fal! from their lofty stations amongst men, though 
virtuous and prudent, like the leaves from the green 
oak, that were not more exposed to the fury of the 
storm than their fellows that yet remain. Others rise, 
though less meritorious than their compeers, like. the 
water-spout in the ocean, and in vain may we conjec- 
ture why one drop should be exalted above another. 

Charles was in utter destitution. He yet remained 
at his beardiag house, (his parents had resided at a 
pleasant villa in the neighborhood of the city,) but 
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CHARLES. 


was deprived of his preceptors, and having no pros- 
pect of obtaining the means of support, he experi- 
enced acute addition to his wretchedness, in the 
change that came over the aspect of his acquaintances. 
He had the mortification of being .told that he must 
seek other lodgings by his hitherto obsequious host, 
who had often expressed for him scarce less than pa- 
rental attachment. Pity is more talked of than enter- 
tained. Many would really take pleasure in amelio- 
rating the condition of the unfortunate, were it not 
that they would be compelled to open their purses to 
do it. Flinty hearts and wire strings to them, are not 
half so adamantine as the silken strings and frail in- 
terstices of-a well-filled purse. A commiserating 
tongue will tell that the former is benevolent and 
sympathizing—but the irascible button on the pocket 
declares that the latter acts only for its own benefit. 

Charles for weeks strove in vain to procure some em- 
ployment to enable him to live. Disappointéd in every 
application, he finally set out alone on foot, determined, 
asa last resource, to present himself to a distant rela- 
tion in New Jersey. This relation was named Barton; 
the father of Charles had more than once assisted him 
in his pecuniary arrangements, but this, he thought, 
had been repaid by ingratitude, and a subsequent 
coolness existed between the families ever afier. This 
caused our hero to hesitate long before he yielded to 
the necessity of applying to his only surviving kin- 
dred. ; . 

Mr. Barton was a farmer, industrious and grasping, 
without much regard for the good will of men, and 
was fast gefting rich. He concealed his political sen- 
timents, or rather was thought to embrace either side 


alternately, as his immediate interest dictated. With 


this reputation, he partook but little of social inter- 
course with his neighbors, and when business called 
him not forth, he shut himself impenetrably up with 
his family. He, too, had but one child—a daughter. 
Mary was a pale, quiet, dark-eyed girl, whose lips 
rarely sported a stile, yet she was considered hand- 
some. Her thoughtful brow and grave deportment 
excited the interest of those that might, by chance, 
behokl her, and some pitied her lonely condition, (her 
mother having died in giving her birth,) and regretted 
that one apparently so well calculated to adorn socie- 
ty, should be immured in unbroken seclusion, with 
such a callous and rigid companion, though that being 
was her father. Yet if any imagined she was debar- 
red of all the pleasures of life, and pined in solitude 





for enjoyments, from which she was excluded by an 
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unfeeling parent, they were much mistaken. Not 
having seen, much less tasted, the dissipations and gay 
frivolities of fashionalbe society, she was content to 
employ her leisure hours in reading, or bending over 
her guitar. She had her books, her flowers, her 
music, and her birds. Her meditative look was the 
necessary product of solitude, and if she did not often 
betray the buoyant joyousnese of the hoyden, still she 
was exempt from woman’s greatest curse—disappoint- 
ment, or treachery in love. She had never expe- 
rienced the malice of a rival, nor envied the more 
fascinating charms of ancther. She had never loved, 
bunt had attained the age and power to love. At this 
juncture, females more resemble angels than at any 
subsequent period of their existence. So, at least, the 
fortunate swain imagines, who enjoys her first and 
only affection in all its force. 

When Charles presented himself, Mr. Barton greet- 
ed him merely with civility. He was received into 
the family, but without the ceremony of a hearty 
welcome, and was infurmed that he might consider 
himself in possession of a home, but that it was ex- 
pected he should contribute for his rnaintenance, such 
labor as might be required of him. ‘To this he readily 
assented, and was pleased to observe a slight smile, 
but one of kindness and encouragement, on the face 
of Mary, who had scrutinized him in silence, from the 
time he entered the apartment, without once having 
averted her dark, beaming eyes. 


CHAPTER Il. 

CHARLES was standing in a small enclosure, com- 
posed of heavy railsand trunks of small trees, which had 
been hastily arranged by Mr. Barton. This contracted 
penfold was in the most remote spot that could be se- 
lected-in the forest. Trees stood so thick around and 
within it, that one might fail to discover the score of 
fatted beeves there secreted, even at a short distance. 
And there stood our hero, like a smuggler watching 
over his booty. Sad and painful were the thoughts of 
Charles, as he paced to and fro with his gun on his 
shoulder. 

“To be thus required to watch over a few beasts,” 
he muttered, “and guard thes against my country- 
men, too, to supply, perhaps, in the end, an invading 
foe! Ignoble and pusillanimous calling! No obli- 

‘gations—no circumstances can justify it, and from this 

instant, henceforth, I spurn the vile employment!” 
He turned from the hidden treasure of his master, and 
slowly paced along the path that wound its serpentine 
way through thicket and dell to the extensive planta- 
tion of Mr. Barton. He felt as one that Jeaps from 
the deck in a dark night, when the ship is captured 
by pirates,.determined to take his chance in the sea, 
with the desperate hope that an assisting hand may 
save him, or that the land may not be far distant. 
What could he do without friends or money,—too 
young and frail to gratify the impulse of his heart, by 
joining his country’s forces against the enemy ? 

It was a November morning, and though a slight 





snow rested on the earth, yet the sun rose in brilliance, 
and a mild calmness succeeded the keen blast that 
had been howling through the tossing boughs of the 
trees. With scarce a cheering hope, he strode on- 
ward, conjuring up vision after vision in quest of con- 
solation. Now the birds fluttered upward, abandon- 
ing the chill shade, and, on the joyous wing, sang 
once mrre a happy trill in the bright sunshine. The 
glittering light around at length enlivened the youth 
in some measure, and he quickened his pace, with a 
resoldtion to meet Mr. Barton without delay, and pro- 
test against his disreputable practices. 

“ Halt!” cried some one from the wayside, and the 
next moment the bending form and the long, gray 
locks of an extreme old man were visible. He came 
forth, with an old pistol in his belt, and walking up 
to Charles, placed his palsied hand on the youth’s 
shoulder, and long remained silent, intently regarding 
the young man’s fine features. 

“ Why, my dear Mr. Brown, have you abandoned 
the pulpit for the field? But what can you do? Your 
hand shakes so, that ten to one you would miss your 
man at five paces distant. If you do not cease these 
eccentricities, I must believe the report prevalent 
throughout the country, that you are in your dotage— 
notwithstanding I have hitherto loved you so much, 
and vindicated your opinions.” 

“ Charles!" said the aged minister in a tremulous 
voice ; he was bereft of farther articulation for some 
time by the hartowing emotion that succeeded, and 
bitter tears ran down his blanched cheeks. “Charles,” 
he continued, “ it is trué I am a professed minister of 
the gospel. I would suppress vice by every means 
in my power. Every species of injustice is contrary 
to the will of our father in heaven, and as his hum- 
ble servant, I would combat wrong in every guise. 
Think you not that some men whom you see, or hear 
of, are in error?” 

“Certainly! I believe the British are wrong.”, 

“True! you anticipate my intent—I will oppose 
the British.” 

“ Washington recommends all divines—” 

“I know that, Charles. But the time has come 
when acts are more needed than words.” 

“But you cannot act, Mr Brown. You are too 
old, and I too young. Would to heaven it were not 
so!” 

“[t is not so, Charles. Listen to me. I had a son, 
(alas had !) not much older than yourself, who was at 
Brooklin, and lingered longest on the disastrous field. 
At Kipp’s Bay, he threw himself in front of his gene- 
ral, and vowed to Wie with him. For this he was 
promised promotion. At White Plains he fought 
bravely to the last, and was left on the field with the 
wounded. His knee was but slightly shattered, yet 
disabled him from retiring. When the enemy eame 
up, he stated his condition, and requested the assist- 
ance of a surgeon, yielding himself a prisoner of war. 
He was réfused the aid he solicited, and when faint- 
ing with thirst and loss of blood, he begged merely @ 
little water, a soldier came forward with many exe- 
crations, and thrust him through the heart with his 


bayonet !” 
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“The murderer! By heaven, I—” 

“ Charles, we will revenge him. After bidding 
adieu to Mr. Barton, and Mary, whom you love, and 
who is lovely, come to my house. Leave your gun 
behind. Adieu, for the present, but meet me as | 
have said.” The old man, with uncommon agility, 
sprang aside, and was soon lost to view. — 

Charles proceeded on in wonderment, unable to 
comprehend the intentions of the old man, but re- 
solved to comply with his injunctions. He took leave 
of Mr, Barton in the manuer contemplated, and in- 
stead of reproaches and opposition, the latter only 
stared at him in astonishment, without uttering a 
word. He was furced to depart without seeing Mary, 
who could not be found. He laid aside his gun as 
directed, and strode briskly along the path leading 
through the orchard. As he was mounting the tall 
fence at the farthest extremity of the exclosure, he 
espied Mary emerging from a thick hedge in advance, 
and turn to meet him. 


CHAPTER IIif. 


Like a drooping parent, despoiled of a portion of 
his beloved offspring, still endeavoring to escape the 
parsuit of the relentless wild beast, and at che same 
time in quest of an opportunity to cripple or destroy 
it—the only man that could rely in confidence on the 
retributive justice of Divine Providence, in the midst 
of a succession of ruinous calamities, Washington, 
retreated through New Jerrey, followed by a des 
ponding though faithful band of only three thousand 
men. 

The small army of patriots was encamped in an 
open field, where the inelemency of the weather as- 
sailed them, in the absence of the sanguine foe. But 
in the attacks of both, Washington was with them. 
Night closed in, and a hundred fires, which barely 
sufficed to protect the suffering soldiers from the more 
acute rigors of the season, speckled the heath. Late 


“Farewell, Charles,” said she, taking his hand. in the night, the watchful sentry hailed two strangers, 


* Mr. Brown was with us this morning, and said this 
hing would come to pass. He told father to do no- 
thing to oppose it, at his peril, and said to me that | 
must meet you here—but for what purpose, I know 
not.” ~ 

“ Mary,” said Charles, faltering, “ I am unworthy— 
but—” 

“ What do yo mean, Charles?” 

“T am unworthy—” 

“ You are no such thing, Charles.” 

¢1 mean [ am unworthy, but that—” 

“ But that unworthy !” 

“1 love yon, Mary.” A silence of some moments 
ensued, during which the maiden’s face was slighily 
reddened, but quick resumed its wonted paleness, and 
her dark lustrous eyes rested on the nado ta 
was bent down in fear and uncertainty. 

“TI believe you do, Charles—but why do you trem- 
‘ble.so ?” 

“ Because I cannot hope—” 

“Tam sure you can, though. I love you, too !— 
Upon my word! Now, you almost make me tremble. 
There—let me go—thai’s enough, in all conscience. 
Now, why are you leaving me?” 

“ I know not, Mary ; Mr. Brown hes not told me.”’ 

“I always do every thing that good man requires— 
he will never lead you wrong, Cherles. But what 
will become of me when you are away? Father 
says the rapacious soldiers are coming.” 

“Is it possible? Which, the English or the Ame- 
ticans 1” 

“The latter—but father detests both sides.” 

“I know it—but our army will never do him any 
imjury. I must now leave you. Good bye?” 

When will you come back ?” 

“Iknow not—but may heaven protect you till 
then!” 

“ And-you, too, Charles !” 


j 


and the old minister was. conducted, at his own re- 
quest, to the tent of the commander-in-chief. 
Charles, who had been detained in custody, soon 
observed a small detachment of suldiers approach and 
pass in the direction of the secreted beeves in the fo- 
rest. He heard some remarks which convinced him 
that the old minister had sent them thither, and he 
was content. 

After a short time had elapsed, Mr. Brown relieved 
him of his lenesome condition, and stated that he had 
discovered to the general (who was in great need of 
provisions, and would see them paid for,) the beeves 
of Mr. Barton. And that he had also suggested the 
propriety of seeuring the ferry boats far up the river 
to provide against the advance of the enemy on Phi- 
ladelphia, and, at the same time, to facilitate the re- 
treat of the Americans.* 

Unable to oppose the approaching torrent, Wash- 
ington yielded to. the necessity of crossing the Dela- 
ware. Mr. Brown and. Charles were now in the 
American camp. Neither were required to do ser- 
vice, bnt the former was regarded with reverence 
by all, and particilarly noticed by the commander, 
with whom he had frequent interviews. Charles had 
the satisfaction of seeing and speaking to the greatest 
man of his country, and his zeal was redoubled to 
perform some act worthy commendation. Many e 
veteran smiled at his ardent protestations of aitach- 
ment to the cause of liberty, and alihough his arm 
seemed too delicate to do any prodigies, yet his cheer 
ful looks, as he spoke of victories to be achieved, 
were inspiring. 

“Why did you insist on my not carrying a gun, 
Mr. Brown, whilst at the same time you retain your 
pistol? I feel quite able to do something for the 
country ; one who has labored with the plough :is 
surely competent to handle a gun. I will procure-e 
carbine immediately, and fall in the ranks!” 

“ Be not rash, my son, but etill be governed hy 





* This had been meditated by the sagacious gene- 
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pal previously, and was immediately put in execution. 
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my advice. The victury is not to the strang. You 
shall speedily have a chance of testifying your attach- 
ment fur your adopted country. You shall do more 
without a gun than you could with it. You are inti- 
mately acquainted With all the passes in the vicinity 
of Trenton. The enemy now possess that place, and 
employ theinselves in devastating the country around. 
To night our general intends crossing the river, and 
needs our services as guides.” i 

“Thank God! Then | can do somethipg at last. 
But why not carry a gun?” 

“ Because you embark in a perilous undertaking, 
and if taken with arms, might suffer. As you are, 
you may escape injury. For my part, I take the pis- 
tol, to be regarded as a deranged man, if taken. See, 
there is ne lock on it.” 

The American army, now considerably reinforced, 
though suffering almost intulerable privations for want 
of raiment, yet looked to God for the triumph of jus- 
tice, under the guidance of their revered leader, and 
neglecied no means of manifesting their desire of re- 
trieving the numerous misfortunes that had_ befallen 
the cause during the preceding campaign. It was 
Christmas, and many a merry peal burst forth when 
the soldiers were infurmed of the coutemplated expe- 
dition. That day the aged minisier prayed more fer 
venily than ever befure. His impressive manner dif- 
fused a svlemnity throughout the assembly, and renew- 
ed ardor and firmer determination were inspired in the 
hearts of all. The preparations were made, and many a 
smile and jest were exchanged on the “coming ‘rolic.” 
Adopling every prudential measure, the resolute band 
crossed the broad Delaware in silenee, and under co- 
ver of the night, proceeded on their way in quest- of 
the enemy. Occasionally a hooting owl started from 
his bough, and flapped across the path of the benumb- 
ed guides; but no superstition could intimidate them. 
The old man and Charles contributed much towards 
conducting the army to the place of destination. ‘The 
glorious achievement that ensued is known to all. 
Charles, who had displayed much gallantry in the at- 
tack, having seized a gun, and placed himself amongst 
the van, was now in transporis; and the minister said 
his prayers were answered. . 

« Now, my son,” said Mr. Brown to Charles, “ my 
frail body admonishes nie io retire to my peacelul 
home. My revenge, which thirsted not for the de- 
stenction of human life, so much as the brightening 
of the great cause, is appeased soméwhat. I adopt 
you, Charles, in the place of my deceased son, and 
leave you to fill the station fur which he was destined. 
Go on to victory! and when an eaemy fala in your 
power, remember the fate of my poor wounded bay, 
and let his pitiable condition teach thee mercy! Spare 
the fa‘ien man’s life. And thou wilt do it—I koow 
thea wilt, for I have often marked the pure, though 
ardent emotions of thy heart. Yau are, | koow, em- 
bitious, and I rejvice in it, solong as you are virtuous. 
If you aspire to great things, you may accomplish 
them easily by pursuing the right course. Let your 
conduct be uniform, and tend to the one object. Or- 
phan as you are, remember that the ant is not deter- 
red from the point of ie dentinatinn hy ahetnalen, bow: 
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ever great, but, by diligence, surmounts them. Be 
vigilant and steady, and you may be a great man. [ 
have procured you an appropriate post in the army, 
and must now bid you adieu. I set out in an hour 
from this time, in company with a few spies that re- 
main in this state, fur my bome. Your general will 
recross ihe river to day. Now if you have any mes 
rage or token for Mary, intrust it to me.” 

“ My father—for well I know thou wilt be @ father 
to me, and besides whom I have no friend, save 
Mary—I will act in every thing according to thy 
direction. But I erave to be permitted to ride out to 
Mr. Barton’s and take leave, in person, of Mary, I 
have a horse provided, and promise to return in an 
hour.” This was granted, and Charles waited not 
fir his aged friends’ departure, though their route 
would be the same; but calculated to meet him, and 
bid him farewell somewhere on the road as he re- 
turned to Trenton. 

It was a noble bay steed that wafied Charles, 
through moor and woodland, scarcely less swift than 
the flight of the pigeon; and thrilling thoughts es 
rapidly exercised the youth’s imagination. Deeds of 
glory were pictured in all his reveries, and in the 
back ground or side view the approving smile of his 
Mary «heered him on. 

The tall, gray chimneys emerge in view as he 
sweeps round the angle of an alder thicket, and now 
the tramp of his fleet charger is sounding in the 
avenue of fruit trees, leading directly to the house. 
Without pausing to unfasien the gate, his noble bay, 
at a slight pressure of the bit, vaulied over the stone 
fence, and siood in the yard. Charles dismounted 
and entered the house, but found Mr. Barton’s room 
empty. He thea ran to Mary's chamber, and his rap 
was answered by the affrighted girl incoherently. He 
pushed the door ofen and entered. 

“Charles! Charles!” screamed the relieved girl, 
and running to him, threw herself in his arms. ‘Oh, 
Charles, 1 am so happy to see you!” she continued, 
smiling, though tears had evidently been flowing be- 
fure the youth’s arrival. “But,” said she, “I fear far 
my poor father. Not two hours since, eight or nine 
Hessians came here in search of provisions, and im 
sisted up my father’s yielding them up the beeves he 
had secreted, In vain he told them they had escaped 
or been stolen—no protestations could appease them, 
and they dragged him hence, threatening death, if he 
led not the way directly to the catile.” 

Excepting the somewhat painful apprehensions re- 
specting the fate of Mr. Barton, the lovers enjoyed 
happily the time allotted for the meeting. Charles 
promised to procure, if possible, a small party of 
American soldiers to come to the rescue. . When the 
moment of parting came, arid just as the last lingering 
farewell was sadly accomplished, the report of a pistol 
startled them, which was succeeded by several others 
in quick succession. “Charies! they are killing my 
father! Hére’” exclaimed Mary, running to a side 


press, from which she quickly produced two muskets 
and a supply of cartridges. Charles seized one of 
them, and was in the act of rushing out, when she 





almost frantic girl held him fast, 
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“ See, Charles, see! He comes—he comes!” she 
exclaimed, beholding from the window her parent 
mounted on a fleet horse, that spurned the earth with 
the celerity of an antelope, hard pursued by the hos- 
tile party. A small hollow in the lane obscured the 
pursued a moment from view ; and when a cluster of 
the enemy dashed down the descent behind, Charles 
fired, and one of the number fell from his horse. 

“ Here!” cried Mary, handing her companion the 
other piece, with sudden and strange composure, 
having witnessed the execution of his fatal aim. 

Again they were all in view, and ere long Mr. 
Barton, some seventy paces in advance, attained the 
yard. He sprang from his horse, and ran briskly to 
the door; but even on the threshhold, when one 
moment more would have insured at least temporary 
safety, a shot from the foremost of the enemy passed 
through his body, and he expired on the steps. But 
the one that did this was in eternity ere the smoke of 
his pistol permitted him to view his handiwork, by a 
discharge from the window above. The party paused 
at the stone fence, behind which they screened them- 
selves, fearing to leap over. 

“Oh, Charles, why don’t father come up?—lI saw 
him reach the door in safety. Why don't he come? 

-Father!” she added, calling aloud, but no response 
came. Charles, from his position, could see the dead 
body of her father, but told her not. 

“ Hopkins, there is no one up there but his ghost of 
a daughter. Let us rush in and secure her.” 


“No, sargeant, she’s not a ghost, but a female 


devil! She’s peppered two already, for our one.” 

“ Shall we be repulsed by a woman? No! Come 
on, be she witch or devil.” Saying this, the sergeant 
leapt on the fence, but instantly fell inside, pierced 
through the heart by another shot from Charles. The 
other gun, ready loaded, was handed to our hero by 
Mary, whose silence and pale, compressed lip, indi- 
eated a foreboding that her father was indeed lost. 
Ere he could discharge this, he was espied by the 
party without, who again fell back behind the wall, 
at the same time discharging a volley at the window. 

“TIT am not wounded, Charles!” said Mary, whose 
long, flowing hair fell down in confusion on her 
shoulders, the comb by which it had been confined, 
being carried away by a bullet. Again the besieging 
party sprang forward, simultancously discharging their 
pistols at the now shattered window, and rushed into 
the building, leaving midway in the yard a fourth 
companion dead, and one wounded, by the desperate 

oolness and fatal fire of Charles. 

“Stand in that corner, Mary!” cried our hero, 
barring the door, and leaping to one side. The mo- 
ment after he did this, three balls passed through the 
pine door and entered the opposite wall. Charles re- 
served his fire, well knowing the frail barrier might 
easily be forced, and resolved to sell his hife as dearly 
as possible. They summoned him to surrender; but 
in a firm tone he peremptorily refused, defying them 
to do their worst, well aware that he had shed too 
much blood to expect mercy at their hands. Mary 
spoke not, nor shed a woman's tear, nor was her in- 
tense paleness accompanied with a particle of trepi- 


dation; but she stood upright with a bright musket 
firmly grasped in her delicate hands, only awaiting 
the next discharge of Charles to supply him immedi- 
ately with the means of farther defence. 

“ Yield!” shouted those without, “ or take the con- 
sequences |” 

“ Never!” was the reply. 

This was soon followed by the crackling of burn- 
ing faggots below, and in a short time particles of 
smoke ascended through several crevices of the floor. 

“They are firing the house, Charles!” said Mary, 
in low, subdued tones. 

“ Villains! would you destroy a helpless female?” 

This exclamation of Charles was answered by 
another shot through the door, which wounded him in 
the arm. The besieged were now apparently without 
a single hope of escape. The exasperated ruffians 
shouted aloud their determination to show no mercy. 
In consequence of the suffocating fumes rising from 
below. Charles and Mary were compelled to move to 
the window to inhale the purer air, and there awaited 
their fate. 

“ Go down and kindle it again,” remarked one of 
those without, who was guarding the chamber doer, 
on being informed by his companions that the fire 
was going out, and who insisted on forcing their en- 
trance into the room, and ending the affair at once. 
The smoke subsided in some degree, but again the 
anfortunate enp'ives could distinctly hear them blow- 
ing the coals Lelow. 

“ Huzza!” shouted the beleaguers exultingly, and 
the next instant Charles beheld another party,of red 
coats coming at full gallop up the lane. Motionless 
and in silence the lovers gazed on the approaching 
hostile party. As they drew near,a sudden gleam 
tof joy spread over the features of our hero. 

“Thank Almighty God! Mary, we are saved— 
saved !” he exclaimed, recognizing the American spies 
in British costume, and the long, snowy locks of the 
minister standing out as he came in fearful speed. 
‘The Hessians ran down to the door of the hall, and 
welcomed the supposed reinforcement with another 
shout. Throwing himself in advance, on perceiving 
the smoke issuing from the lower windows, and the 
anxious forms of the youthful couple above, the old 
man stretched both arms aloft, and cried, “ We are in 
time! Weare in time! To the rescue, my brave 
men!. Glory to God on high!” ‘To extinguish the 
flames and secure the now appalled and unresisting 
enemy, was but the work of a few moments. The 
old man rushed up stairs—the door was unbarred by 
Mary, who, with her disabled companion, ran into the 
embrace of their deliverer. The old man clasped 
them ardently, muttering thanks to divine Providence. 
Then, and not till then, did Mary yield to woman’s 
feelings. The overwhelming reaction of her long 
pefit-up emotions burst forth in one loud scream—* My 
poor father!” and sinking down, she long remained 
inanimate. When in some degree recovered, she 
was permitted to weep without restraint over the 
body of her father; yet she submissively heeded the 
condoling accents of the old man, who promised to 


fill that parent’s place. 
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“ My God! all thy ways are perfect!” said Mr. 
Brown, bending over one of the dead bodies in the 
yard, and recognizing the sword and belt of his mur- 
dered son! 

The prisoners were conducted to Trenton, where 
they were astonished to find the American afmy as- 
sembled, and a thousand of their companions prisoners. 
Mary and Charles were removed to the residence of 
Mr. Brown, which was in the immediate vicinity. 
That day Washington again retired to the Pennsylva- 
nia side of the river, but shortly returned to Trenton, 
which, for a limited time, was made his head-quarters. 
Many officers attended the funeral of Mr. Barton, tes- 

. tifying their sympathy for Mary, and, at the same 
time, bestowing deserved praise on the heroism of 
Charles. 

On his recovery, Charles hastened to the camp, and 
was speedily in possession of a commission. In most 
of the perilous transactions that ensued, he took a 
dutiful, and not unfrequenily a distinguished part, up 

to the capture of lord Cornwallis. 


HEN 
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Not when all earth is sleeping, 
Wrapt in the arms of night, 
' And friends are vigils keeping, 
To watch my spirit’s flight; 
Not when the tempest’s raging ; 
Not when the winds are high, 
And warrior storms engaging, 
Spread darkness o'er the sky ; 
Not in the field of battle, 
Amid the cannon’s roar, 
When death-shots round me rattle, 
Stained with my fellow’s gore ; 
Not in the boundless ocean, 
When all around is dark, 
And when its great commotion 
Tosses the fragile bark ; 
Not where some classic fountain 
Rolls its pure stream along ; 
Not on the vine-clad mountain, 
Nor in the land of song, 
Wish I to die! 
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After the cessation of hostilities, he still continued 
at his post, now a colonel in the regular service. He 
was at Frances’ tavern, in New York, when his vene- | 
rated commander took his memorable farewell of his 
beloved comrades. He too, in silence, pressed the 
hand of Washington. . 

Now, with bright prospects and blissfal anticipa- 
tions, Charles was returning to claim his bride. He 
paced along on the same_noble bay charger that for- 
merly conveyed him to that dread scene of desolation. # 
He lingered a few-moments at the now uninhabited © 
dwelling of Mr. Barton Much of the injury done by & 
the besieging Hessians, had been repaired for the re- 
ception of himself and Mary; yet he could easily # 
trace many marks of bullets yet remaining on the * 
walls. He turned away, mounted his faithful steed, . 4 
and striking into a brisk pace, quickly halted at the 
gate of the good old minister. He was met in the 7] 
yard by M&ry, who ran ont, and throwing herself © 
in his arms, could only utter “ Charles! Charles!” , 
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But in the silent even, 
When noture’s in repose, 
And when. the distant heaven 
Its brightest colors shows ; » 
When the warm sun is setting 
Behind the western skies, 
Upon the azure letting 
_ His golden, gorgeous dyes ; 
When the light zephyrs straying, 
Shall kiss my feverish cheek, 
And round my temples playing, 
In gentle whispers speak ; 
When softest prayer is hushing 
The voice of grief, then low, 
And one dear being’s brushing 
The death-damps from my brow ; 
When on my ear is falling 
Music that calms the breast, 
And angel bands are calling 
My spirit to its rest, 
. I wish to die! 
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Tus day, being the feast of St. John, I put on my 
yellow vest and doublet, richly laced with gold, with 
butions of topaz, and my black velvet cloak lined with 
yellow. silk, with a clasp curiously wrought in jet, 
with a topaz in the midst, and diamond at the ends, 
with a black cap and feather, turned up with yellow, 
and a diamond clasp. On my legs | wore silken hose, 

} with boots of fine undressed leather. I did place the 
eword with a rich diamond hilt, the which was given 
me by the Duke of Venice, in a black velvet scabbard 

WB} that I had to match the cloak. Having ruffled out 
} my fine feathers in this guise, | went forth to see the 
show, and to pay my respects to the duke. Under- 
standing how there was to be a review in the place 

of St. Mary the Greater, I went thither on foot, being 

Pet joined by signor Federigo, signor Checco,* signer 
af } Oleffe,t and other brave young gentlemen. Being 
come to the great square, the Grand Duke saw me, 
and motioned me to come to him, which presently | 
did. Having made my bow, I placed myself behind 
to see the show. Presently there was a great shout- 
ing at the corner on the left hand of the church, 
} which was tv greet the coming of signor Pietro Buo- 
1 naroti, a most nuble gentleman to look at, and of mag- 
lj Afier these were other shoutings— 
now for this gentleman—now for that, at whose 

i) coming our circle somewhat increased itself, alben 
{ the duke always kept me near him, being pleased to 



































nificent living. 








» dome honor. Presently, in the opposite corner, was 
+) a great noise and shouting, the which died not off 

again, but it kept up, even till the crowd opening, 
/ there issued from amongst them three men on horse- 

vi Y back. The first, who might seem the master, was on 
ai a white horse, small and stout, like a Flemish breed 
, He was dressed somewhat plain, wearing blue clothes 
? with white trimmings, but very plain. He seemed 
about fifty, or indeed more, for his hair-and beard 
were quite white, and the top of his head was bald ; 
\ » % for he carried his hat on the fist of his right hand, like 
% a hawk, for coolness. His face was smooth and raddy, 
and he smiled like any child; and truly, when he 
drew nigh, methought I had no where, nor at any 
time, seen a more lovely countenance. His eyes were 
soft and bright, like a young girl's, albeit they had a 
few wrinkles at the corner. Ever, as he rode, he 
kept buwing his head to the people, who, on their part. 
shout so lustily afd variously, that all was a Babel 
like confusion, and none might distinguish what he 
> said. Soon as the Grand Duke saw him, he walked 

















































































* The English mode of writing at the time—for 
+ Cecco, the familiar torn of Francesco. 

+ Wno signor Olaffe may be, or what the true or- 
thography oi his name, we cannot divine. 
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towards him suddenly, his face brightening up, as 
though he had seen the pleasantest sight in the world. 
When the elder gentleman saw the duke making that 
way, he alighted from bis horse and walked up tu his 
highness, and would have knelt; but the duke pre- 
venting him, embraced him very lovingly, erying— 
“ Signor Alberto, not often are we gified with your 
good company; and now you come, I know it,on some 
business—-some business of bounty.” The old genile- 
man, smiling afresh, and bowing very graciously, 
said—* With your highness’s permission, 1 have come 
‘o kiss your hands, and learn your. health, if not to see 
the show.” “Truly, signor mio,” said the duke, “few 
heads so old as yours would have leisure or content 
enough to take pleasure in these levities; but you 
have kept a young heart, preserving it in the sweet- 
ness of your dispositions.” Whereat the old gentle- 
man bowed and laughed, like one who would not 
bandy words, knowing they would but ran in the 
same course; and so the Grand Duke walked back to 
his station, keeping the old gentleman very close by 
him, like a brother, or a very dear friend. 

And now I had more leisure to observe the two 
men that were with him. One of them was a brave 
looking young man, very decent in his comportment, 
like the lackey of a gentleman of respect. But the 
other was very notable among servants. He wore a 
serving man’s dress, and had taken the rein of the old 
gentleman’s horse, snatching it, as I thought, with a 
a rude kind of greediness. He was a very noble 
looking man, that might have graced any title or sta- 
tion. His stature was tall and comely, but meagre 
withal; his hair a grizzled black ; his face very pale, 
anxious, and melancholic, and his eye large, black, 
dark skinned, and deeply set under his brow; his 
action was majestical as any prince, and he rode as 
if he were born to command rather than to serve: 
whilst I was observing him, the duke beckoned a 
gentleman and whispering him, sent him to this lackey 
of signor Alberto, as the old gentleman was called. I 
saw the gentleman go up to him; but certainly I 
thought that my eyes were distraught, when they 
made me see that the gentleman, pulling off his hat 
with respective gravity, bowed very low, and said 
something to the tall lackey; at which he turned to 
his fellow, and seemed very humbly to ask him to. 
take the beasts in charge; for presently dismounting, 
he accompanied the gentleman to the duke. When 
he had knelt, and kissed his highness’s hand, the duke 
raised him up, and embraced, and then spake with 
him in a very courteous guise; but I was not near 
enough to hear the matter of their discourse. When 
the duke had done, he stepped behind, and several 
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gentlemen accosted him, some with an embrace, some 
with a grappling of hand, and sume only bowing very 
humbly, and he all the while making suitable re. 
turns, like a great lord. All these admirable sights 
did perfectly amaze “me, making my eyes seem ready 
to crack for straining to stare at them, so unmannerly 
was I made by the astonishment. Now, presently, 
the review began, and it was mighty fine. * * * 

When it was over, I heard one say that the duke 
was going to signor Alberto’s, at which many smiled 
And one gentleman said that Alberto never came into 
the city without returning heavily and richly laden— 
namely, with the Grand Duke. But a few looked 
very sullen; it might be because they would be disap- 
pointed of the gala in the evening; for I found that 
the duke went attended very slightly. Whilst they 
were talking of these things, which | only half under 
stood, because of theic newness, the Grand Duke made 
@ sign to me, and | drew nigh. “Signor Lessilé,’’* 
said he, (or so he cals me, not being ready at my 
name,) 1 must take you wiih me, with signor Alberto’s 
good leave.” 

Signor Alberto took me by the hand, and said that he 
should be proud to take me home with him, if I could 
pardon his rade entertainment. And so we set forth 
Now I found that only two genilemen went besides 
the Grand Duke and me. The tall lackey held siguor 
Alberto’s stirrup, and rode behind him with his fellow 
as befure. Signor Alberto’s house lay a mile or so 
without the walls, up a pleasant hill, in a vineyard 
As we passed in at the gate, one of the gentlemen who 
accompanied us, whom I knew very well, said. to me, 
“ You should know, sir, that as soon as ever the duke 
passes these gates, he will not be called by his title 
any more, nor be treated in any respect differently 
from other gentlemen. He says, with a most pleasant 
and true conceit, that thie ig the Land of Goodness, 
where signor Alberto is sovereign ; uoo,.., mith legs 
veracity, that himself is not of very high rank therein.’ 
“ What then, sir, does it please his highness to be 
styled?” “Signor Lorenzo, nothing more; and it 
displeases him to be treated with ceremony.” 

We spent long time in the gardens most pleasantly, 
being served with sherbet and fruits, and ices, and 
greedily devouring the discourses of signor Alberto 
atid the Grand Duke, and adotiring that the Grand 
Duke was always called plain Master Laurence, and 
did discourse most pleasantly, and methought he never 
seemed so merry. 

Presently we were called in toa goodly entertain- 
ment which had been prepared for us. Signor Al- 
berto took bis place at the head of the table, with the 
Grand Duke on his right hand, aod me on his lefi. 


The tall lackey, not forgetting his duties, which he |. 


filled so strangely, placed himself, not behind the 
Grand Duke, but behind signor Alberto; and hé served 
him during the dinner so eagerly, that it seemed to me, 
now he was an officious servitor, now a most dutiful 
and tender son. The Grand Duke sometimes spake 
with him pleasantly, and he answered easily, like one 
bred to a high station, showing a ready wit; bat 


* Mr. John Leslie, the writer of the Diary. 
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withal respecifully, and like one whe was something 
melancholy. 

Truly, the time we spent with signor Alberto was 
most pleasant, and he invited me, with great show of 
kindness, to come ofien to his house. We tovk leave 
so late as nine o'clock of the night, returning to 
town by dark. A-son of signor Alberto’s attended the 
Grand Duke to town, and servatis with torches. 
Passing outside the gates, the Grand Duke again be- 
came his highness, which was a most strange power 
of the gates. 

It chanced that one of signor Alberto’s sons did also 
ride with us, to do me honor, a sudden friendship 
having chaneed beiween us; he being mighty curious 
about our country, and our ships, and the like, and 
desiring to see all. I did take what advantage I could 
of this, being very curious to know who was that tall 
lackey of signor Alberio’s, and so | heard his story. 

This tall man is a signor Giovanni Strozzi, a most 
powerful noble, by his natura! birth right. He and 
signor Alberto, being young, did both luve the same 
lady; but signor Alberto was the most favored. Signor 
Alberto was very high fortuned, and did rejoice in all 
good favors, insomuch that he lived very magnificently, 
keeping a most goodly train, like a sovereign prince. 
He and the Grand Duke were close friends, (the father 
of the present,) and in all things he outshone signor 
Giovanni ss the sun might do the moon. Whereat 
signor Giovenni did conceive so passionate-a malice, 
thet he could not brook it, and often provoked the 
other with unmannerly words; but this signor Alberto 
regarded not, as one that had the best of the matter. 
Soon after signor Alberto was married, (which was 
done with great pomp,) Giovanni, being pushed on by 
his devilish malice and jealousy, did compass to seize 
the lady, and conveyed her away to a casile of his. 
Signor Alberto was wild with wrath, and assembling 
his people, set forth to recover her, and partly by the 
PP the Grand Duke, (who sent succors very 
suddenly,) partly vy .- 
happy for Giovanni that be was insprback- It was 
Grand Duke's orders, or certainly signor Alberto would 
have slain him in his wrath. The lady discovered 
that Giovanni had tried tu seduce her, and after, like 
a new Tarquin, had tried a shorter way to his will; 
but happily she brought baek her virtue. But she 
had been so sore frighted with these violences, break- 
ing in upon her hymeneal contentment, that she died 
presently. 

Then signor Alberto became a changed man, and 
very melancholy for the loss of his love; but being 
withal a very devout and virtuous man, he was 
weaned from worldly vanities, and he said he repent 
ed him ®f many things, particularly towards Givoyanni, 
saying that his misfortune was a punishment for the 
vain-glory that had provoked Giovanai to so much ; 
aud he prayed of the Grand Duke to release him, “as 
an atonement to heaven for his friend,” and it was 
done. 

Now, when Giovanni was released, he did set to 
work still to satisfy his greedy revenge; for the last 
benefit he did hold a most notable injury and indignity. 





So, one night, with many bravoes, he set upon signor 
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Alberto in his own vineyard, and left him for dead ; 
but being himself wounded in the leg, by one of his 
own base companions in the dark, he was left by them 
in the open road, and taken by signor Alberto’s ser- 
vants, who conveyed him straightway to the Grand 
Duke, for fear their master should oblige them to re- 
lease him, and he was sent to the gallies. 

Now about this time the gallies were badly ordered 
and victualled, and signor Alberto, who had not with- 
drawn himself from good works, did busy himself in 
mending the condition of the miserable malefactors, 
in getting them priests, and better food and lodging. 
One day he chanced to visit one of these gallies with 
the Grand Duke, and there he saw Giovanni, who had 
been newly removed; and Giovanni, looking at him 
sternly, said, “It is worthy of the fine signor Alberto 
to mock his enemy, who is helpless and unarmed.” 
Thereat signor Alberto burst into tears, to see his mise- 
rable state, sitting in chains, with his hair and beard 
uncombed, and the prison clothes on. “God knows, 
signor Giovanni,” said he, “ that I did not expect to 
find you here, and how sad it makes me to see you 
so low.” And so he knelt down, and: prayed the 
Grand Duke to release his enemy, even though he put 
the irons on his legs who had helped to place him 
there—meaning himself. And so with much labor he 
procured his freedom, and Giovanni left the country 
and became a Turk. , 

Now a war broke out with some Turks of Barbary 
about certain vessels they had seized, and Alberto 
commanded a galley in the baile, and was taken pri 
sener. It chanced that the galley which took him 
was commanded by the renegade, Giovanni, who had 
many Christians under him, renegades like himself, as 
knowing best how to command them. Finding he had 
his enemy ia his power, he was transported with new 
rage. He made them sheve his head, and put him in 
mean clothes, and bare his back, and so flog him with 
ropes. Then he changed hia humor, 94, 1g UO 
ssa clad, and fit. This was for payment of his. 
6Wn freedom, being a right noble and proud gentle- 
man, though so devilishly wicked. But a terrible 
storm arose, so that they could not land. The sailors 
were sore frighted, and being Christians, they repented 
of their sins, and setting Alberto free, made him their 
captain. They would have slain Giovanni in the 
turmoil, but Alberto defended him at the peril of his 
life, and by blows and good words made them be pa- 
cified. But Giovanni did not escape so well, but he 
got a bad wound, which nigh killed him. They made 
for the port whence Alberto had come, and being 


landed, he procured pardon for all whe were subjects 
of the Grand Duke—the more easily that they brought 
him hack. All this while Giovanni was insensible, 
and Alberto, being master of the Grand Duke's friend- 
ship, again procured him pardon, and the return of all 
his possessions, to the wonder of all, at his obstinate 
generosity, and the Grand Duke's easiness, so that he 
came to life again in his own house. 

When he recovered, he was at first strangely be- 
wiidered ; but when he found where he was, and how, 
he sent straightway for a priest, and confessed like a 
good Christian, and was absolved of all his sins. Then 
he sent for his brother, and putting on plain clothes, 
like a mean man, he made all his people leave their 
arms, and follow him to signor Alberto’s house. Signor 
Alberto’s people seeing so great a force, were alarmed, 
and shut the gates; but signor Alberto, hearing that 
they.were all unarmed, made them be let into the 
court. Then signor Giovanni, standing over against 
signor Alberto, before all, confessed how ,he had 
wickedly striven to take away his life, and how, in 
spite of many benefits, conferred in all Christian cha- 
rity and humility, he had been still hardened, and 
most devilishly bent on his destruction ; to such a pass 
that he had forsaken the true religion in that hope ; 
and, lastly, how he might have died in that accursed 
condition, but signor Alberto, at the peril of his pre- 
cious life, had saved him, body and soul. And now 
he repented him bitterly of his immeasureable wick- 
edness, and thought that he should still die of grief, if 
signor Alberto would not help him in his penance. 
And so he gave up all his lands and houses to his 
brother, and besought Alberto to receive him as his 
servant. 6s 

At first signor Alberto would not heer him, but 
would have embraced him. But signor Giovanni, 
with abundance of tears »»4 ‘mportunate prayers, at 

phewt-~« 18 Wish. There were those who 
«ought this but a new stratagem of Giovanni to get 
signor Alberto in his power, and would have had 
signor Alberto mistrust him; but he did scem to trust 
him the more for their suspicions. And they were 
mistaken ; for signor Giovanni proved a most faithful 
and loving servant; and signor Alberto received his 
services withal so lovingly, that all say it is a most 
strange and lovely sight, to see goodness overmaster 
wickedness, even on this earth, so as to make it like 
unto itself; and signor Giovanni, who hath most ex- 
cellent parts, and a noble temper, is held more great 
and honorable as a poor lackey, than when he was 
the master of fair lands and castles, with a princely 

* 





train. * * + * 
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THE SEAT OF INFAMY. 


BY DOUGLAS 


Ir was noon, and the citizens of learned Padua 
swarmed towards the Palazzo de Ragione. It was 
plain, there was some show afoot: some quacksalver 
hot from Venice; or, perhaps, some beatific Filippo 
Neri, with new-made relics, fresh from Rome. . Of a 
surety, it was something rare and strange that drew 
hundreds as one man towards the same spot. 

“Tis forty years since such a thing was seen,” said 
an old man, who, his shaking hand grasping a staff, 
and leaning on the shoulder of his grandson, hobbled 
onwards as though he hastened to a shrine where 
youth and health might be had for kneeling. 

“ Ha! ba! that I should live to see this!” crowed e 
withered beldam, and she clapt her hands and sprang 
forward like a witch at the Sabbath. 

“ Could any man have looked for it?” asked a grave 
tradesman of his neighbor, as they both went with 
the crowd. 

It seemed that all the people of Padua were assem- 

bled at the hall. It was with much Jabor that the 
city-guards kept the muliitude close-wedged, so vigor- 
ously did every one press to behold—what? 
_ A eriminal, in shameful nakedness, seated on a low 
round stone at the end of the hall—on the Stone of 
Infamy. The culprit was. an old man, with that in 
his face which makes old age terrible. Years lay 
heavily upon his back, but a defying scorn had, for a 
time, flung off the load, and he sat upright as a staff. 
He sat, and his eyes glowed like burning coals upon 
the crowd that pressed to stare at him. He looked 
back the looks of hundreds, who quailed from his 
eyes as from the eyes of a snake. Many a rejoicing 
foe, who came to chuckle at the sight, shrank back, 
still fearful of his ancient enemy. There was a turault 
in the heart of the old man—a fire in his brain—as 
he caught the eager face of many a fellow-citizen ; 
and he would tighten his arms across ~his breast ‘as 
though holding in a passion that swelled to burst it. 
Old Creso Quattrino sat nakedly upon the stone of in- 
famy—his grave was dug at his foot—and yet no 
despot from his throne could have looked more fiercely, 
more contemptuously around him. The crowd heeded 
not the fate of the victim, but—his grave was dug at 
his living foot. 

Creso Quattrino was the youngest son of a noble, 
though impoverished house. His elder brothers talked 
of glory, and cut their daily bread with hired-out 
swords. One by one, they died in their vocation, and 
still the eulugy that Creso uttered over each, was— 
“ fool.” Creso, in early life, became a trader; it was 
his one hope to “ die rich ;’ it would be his glory to 
quit life leaving heavy coffers. Fortune smiled upon 
his desire ; and ere the mouth of his first brother was 
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stopped with the bloody mire of fame, Creso could have 
thrice outweighed the helm, cuirass, and sword of the 
immortal warrior with merchant’s gold. His four 
brothers, hired by four different states, died in battle. 
“ They have their laurels,” Creso would cry, with a 
sneering humility—‘“ I have only ducats. They are 
sleeping on the wide bed of glory, and when the his- 
torian shall some day make known that in such a 
skirmish such a king was repulsed, such a duke was 
victorious, such a count kept his ground with a trifling 
loss, he will write in everlasting words the glowing 
epithets of my happy brothers.” 

This humor increased with the wealth, with the 
years of Creso. With him, gold was power—was re- 
patation: no strength could overcome it—no shame 
could tarnish it. He looked upon his ducats as kings 
look upon their mercenaries—the instruments of his 
will, the sure doers of his behests, however vile and 
ruthless. He was that squalid despot—a tyrannous 
miser. And he would die gjch! , 

Creso was past forty, when, with his gold he bought 
himself a wife—a creature of lustrous beauty—the 
eldest child of ‘Marco Spori, a poor trader of Padua. 
Marco was doomed for a petty sum in the books of 
the man of wealth ; early and late he toiled to pay his 
creditor, and stili some new misfortune made the labor 
vain. Creso, with a grim smile, would proffer farther 
aid, and then would praise the gentle looks of Marianna. 

“ No, Messer Quattrino,” cried Marco, awakening 
to the meaning of his patron, “ Marianna is wedded.” 

“Wedded!” exclaimed Quattrino, and his face 
darkened—“ wedded !” . 

“In promise,” said Marco; “’tis all as one, Messer 
Quattrino, if [ understand you rightly.” 

“ Betrothed? To whom, friend Marco?” asked 
Quattrino, with constrainéd composure; for love—or 
call the feeling by a grosser name—before unknown 
to the miser, had made him like one possessed. 

“To Pietro Leti.” 

“ Doubtless, some wealthy merchant? No? Humph? 
A scholar, perhaps, with a tongue silvery as Satan's? 
Is your future son-in-law, good Marco Spori, of the 
‘ Inflammati,’ or !—” y 

“He rents a little vineyard,” replied Marco, un- 
moved by the malignant banter of his creditor. “His 
father lived and died upon it—a happy eld man.— 
Why should not Pietro?” 

« And you will give your child—the tender, the 
beautiful Marianna, to hopeless poverty? You will 
blast that beauty with early care? You will fling-her 
a prey to the tooth of want?” said Creso. 

“She will be poor—granted. Wherefore should 
she not be happy?” asked Marco. 
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“The poor cannot be happy. Never open your 
eyes, man; I speak a plain truth—a truth the rich 
well know, but never preach. No; it is their trick, 
folding their purple round them, to hymn the praise 
of low estate—to paint the happy carelessness of rags— 


the excellence of appetite begotten by hard drudgery f 


Poverty! Of all the arrows shot at our miserable na- 
ture, is there one that is not made the keener if whet- 
ted on the poor man’s hearth?” 

“ That is true,” said Marco, despondingly—* too 
true, Messer Quattrino.” 

“ What is your state, now, while I speak, Marco 
Spori? Are you not hunted—even as a wild beast, 
hunted? Have you a tranquil thought? -Is there one 
fibre of your heart that is not pulled at by a care? 
You have children, too—things serit, they say, to bless 
and crown you. But, then, good Marco, they some- 
times want a supper; and oh! the blessing” 

“Do not, Messer Quattrino—for the saints’ sake' 
do not,” exclaimed Marco, lifting his clasped hands 
entreatingly. 

“ There is no physician but gold; trust me, there 
is not; and when gold fails, believe it, there is no 
comforter but death.” Such was the creed of Creso 
Quatirino. 

Marco sought his desolate home. As he lifted the 
latch, his heart quailed at the laughing voices of his 
younger children. Marianna read the thoughts of her 
father in his eyes. He sank upon a stool, and for a 
moment, hid his face in his hands; then, looking 
vacantly at his daughter, he uttered—* Yes; "twill be 
the best—that I should have thought of it!—it will 
be the best.” 

“ What, father? Tell me, what?” asked Marianna, 
winding her arms about his neck. 

“To en! this—and there is but one way. Yes, I 
will make myself a show for the people of Padua— 
what matters it? "Tis but an hour—and shall I not 
be free?” - . 

“ Father!”—— 

“ Every hope has left me, Marianna; turn where I 
will, I meet with scornful or with threatening faces. 
But there is yet a law in Padua, a kind law for the 
bankrupt,” said Marco, shuddering. 

“ What law? You do not mean?”—— 

“The Stone of Infamy,” cried the father, his flesh 
quivering as he spoke. “’Tis but to sit an hour there 
—to sit and be stared at, and such is the good law, 
my creditors are pail.”’* *: 
_“ And you will sit upon that stone?” asked Mari- 
anna. 

“1 must—I will,” groaned Marco. 

“When, father—when?” cried the girl. 

“To-morrow—if heaven will make me live—to- 
morrow,” said Marco, and his head fell upon his 
bosom. ‘ 

Marianna quitted her home, but in less than two 
hours returned. Ter father sprang te his feet, as at 
the coming of a ghost. “ Blessed Mother! Marianna!” 
cried Marco, staring at the white face, the cold eyes 
of his child. “ What is this?” he exclaimed, as she 
held a purse towards him. 





* See Moreri. 


“ Gold, father! gold,” suid Marianna. 
“How got—how come by?” raved the father, for 
suddenly the wildest fears possessed him. 
“You are saved from shame”—said the girl— 
“from worse than death.” _ 
Marianna; how?” exclaimed 
i 


“How? Speak! 
Marco. 

“T am the wife of Creso Quattrino,” answered 
| Marianna ; and as she spoke, she fell like a dead thing 
to the ground. - 

From the night Marianna became the wife of Quat- 
4rino, she smiled but once; it was when she kissed 
her new-born girl—a babe that, in one brief hour, was 
motherless. For three years had Marianna lived a 
life of silent anguish. Her husband loathed her for 
the indifference with which she looked upon his 
wealth—for the coldness with which she listened to — 
his gulden schemes—his bargains made from ignorance 
or want. He felt—and the thought haunted him like 
a demon—that he had bought a victim, not wedded a 
partner. He felt himself, with all his vealth, hum- 
bled before the simple nature of Marianna; her gen- 
tleness—her meek endurance—gailed, enraged him; 
there was one to whom his bags of gold were but as 
hoarded ashes. Reproach at length subsided into 
neglect, then turned into disgust ; and, when the miser 
looked upon the dead face of his wife, he emiled in 
sullen satisfaction. There was an intruding, though 
asilent, witness taken hence: even in the chamber 
of the dead, Quattrino breathed more freely. For the 
ehild, that should be to him a blessing—he would 
mould it to his own heart—there was no mother, no 
Marianna, with her speechless lips, yet eold, accusing 
eyes, to thwart the lessons of a thrifty father. The girl 
should wed a prince; yes, he had already gold suffi- 
cient—and time could not but weble it—to buy a 
throne. Auretta was scarcely three days old when, 
in the imagination of her parent, vain-glorious, drunk 
with wealth, she was a royal bride. 

Years passed, and every year, Creso Quattrino be- 
came more hardened with his wealth. Fortune 
seemed his handmaid, so constantly did he prosper. 
His dealings were with men of all nations ; hescrupled 
not ta furnish the infidel with arms, heedless of the 
penalty; for Mother Church denied the Christian rites 
of burial to such ingrate traders. “It matters not,’ 
thought Creso, “ so that | die rich, I am well content 
to risk the rest.” * * * + 

“Humph! where shall we meet to talk of this?" 
Thus one day spoke Quattrino to Jacob, the travelled 
Jew of Padua, with whom our Christian merchant was 
wont to have many dealings. 

“Why not at your house, good signor?” asked Ja- 
cob. “Ere this, we have driven a bargain there.” 

“Tt has been noted ; therefore, ’tis fit we deal more 
privily. Art thou not a Jew?” 

“1 thank Abraham! yes. I am a branded, despised 
Jew: I thank Abraham!” 

“And I—I am a Christian; is it not so, Jacob?” 
asked Quattrino, a withering smile curling his lip. 

“fT have heard that you were baptised, signor Quat- 
trino,” replied the Jew. 





“ And our close and frequent communing may da- 
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mage me in the confessional,” said Creso, and still he 
sneered. 

“ Thy confessional! where may that place be found?” 
inquired Jacob. 

«“ Where I lay by my ducats, Jew. Understand 
me ; our church hath eyes, and ears, and—hands ; and 
long ones.” 

« All this I know—all this I have felt,” replied the 
Levite. 

«“ This war with the Turk—if ’twere known that 
thou and I helped the wicked infidel to. cut good 
Christian throats—dost know what might happen, 
Jew! Thy bones would crack for it.” 

“Ugh!” and the Jew shuddered. 

“ Nay, more and worse ; my coin would shrink: the 
priestly hand—thou knowest how huge its clutch— 
would be among it. I thank my good god Plutus! 
the war flourishes. "Iwas a hot fight the last—ihere 
are widows wailing in Venice, J: w 

“I thank my God! the God of Abraham, for it?” 
cried the Jew, with deep devotion; “I have cause to 
hate thy brethren—God knows it!” 

“Saidst thou brethren, Jew? To me all men are 
brethren—'tis the good creed taught me by my gold. 
Blessed talisman! Glorious property: softening ihe 
haughty—strengthening ihe weak; giving to him, who 
vightly knows its use, a power and mastery beyord all 
other might. The Turk bids for my aid: I sell him 


arms, wherewith he cuts a thousand Christian throats, 
making Christian children fatherless. 


And why is 
this? I will tell you. Why is the Christian slaugh- 
tered?) The goodly, peaceful creature covets a fair 
patch of earth—a glittering city—the dominion of a 
stranger's river. He-is an infide! who holds it—it is 
enough; the unbeliever's land is soaked with human 
blood ; the city is besieged—a hell of flames is roaring 
round its walls—ithe breach is made ; rapine, murder, 
and lust whoop through the streets—and the flog of 
victory flies over blood and ashes. The Christians 
have conquered ; and with sweet humility, and deep 
thanksgiving, they make the church rvof echo with a 
loud Te Deum! With brazen face and iron hgart, they 
thank their God, that they have prospered in a work, 
that devils might have blanched at.” 

“Do I hear Creso Quattrino, the merchant of Pa- 
dua?” asked the Jew, looking astonishment. 

“These hideous mockeries, good Jacob—this wan- 
ton tyranny of the strong—have made me look upon 
the doings of this world as a grim, fantastic, wicked, 
foolish mask. Virtue, justice, honor! What are they? 
words—tinkling syllables for sweating slaves, like 
bells to drudging camels. 
cerlain—gold! Grasp that—you grasp power; a 
power, that though the poor may hate, they must ac- 
knowledge. Grasp gold, and you pull the heart- 
strings of that god-like creature, man, as boys werk 
puppets.” 

“I love my ducats, good signor Creso; and yet, 
amongst my own people, there is, I think, something 
I love more,” said Jacob. 

“ More—more than thy ducats, Jew?” asked Quat- 
trino. 

“ Ay; the respect of men—their kindly greetings ; 


There is but one thing. 





need I add, the smiles of my children?” said the Jew, 
and Creso bit his lip. 

“ Theemiles of children!” and as ‘Crese spoke, a 
sudden desolation stared from his eyes. 

“That is a wealth!” cried the Jew, “that is a 
wealth!” & 

“Can it be tested?” exclaimed Creso; “ tell me, 
Jacob—tell nfe how ?” 

“ You are yourself a father, signor Quattrino—tho 
father of a beautiful maiden; a thing of goodness, of 
gentleness.” ~ 

“ Thou didst know her mother, Jacob?” asked the 
merchant. 

“ Auretta is her mother's self—her very self,” cried 
the Jew. “’Tis twenty-three years ago—alack ! time 
slides, time slides! But I have tarried long. Where 
shall we meet to-night, since to thy hearth the Jew 
brings peril ?” 

“ By the Palazzo de Ragione—by the Stone— 
Humph ! See you not, Jacob, that I preach traly? The - 
Stone of Infamy!’ Poverty, at the fount of this ‘world, 
is christened infamy: christened! branded with a 
burning brand. The Stone of Infamy! Right—very 
right—’tis filly called; for did a glistening angel sit 
there, mén would loathe it.” 

“ By the Stone; good. The hour?” and the Jew 
prepared to depart. “The hour?” 

“Stay: not there. There is thanksgiving at St. 
Antony's for our victory, for we claim it, over the in- 
fidel ; | must be there.” 

« You, there?” and the Jew gazed and then smiled 
grimly. “ You at the thanksgiving?” 

“ Ay; being beaten, the infidel hath greater need 
of arms. You thank at the synsgogue—lI at the ca- 
thedral. Meet me at nine,” and Creso Quattrino 
turned to seek his solitary home—solitary, though a — 
daughter dwelt there. “Tie mother’s self—her very 
self,” he muttered, as he took his way—“ would she 
were not so!” 

On the marriage of Marianna, Pietro Leti quitted 
his native Padua for Florence, where he found a wife 
inthe daughier of a thrifty vine-grower, who, dying, 
bequeathed his son-in-law a smallestate ; and in a few 
years Pietro became a prosperous man, with wealth 
enough to send Luigi, his only child, to study at the 
schoo! of Padua. It was to give a meeting to the 
young scholar that the Jew had hastened from Quat- 


“irinoe. 


“T have waited, Jacob,” said Luigi, with an impa- 
tient look, as the old man entered his dwelling. 

“T crave your pardon, gentle sir—sudden business | 
with the signor Quattrino, held me.” 

“ Ha! Quattrino. Thou knowest him, then? I had 
heard so. ‘Phou art friends?” added Luigi, earnestly. 

“ We sometimes trade together—nothing more: our 
friendship is bounded by our ducats,” said the Jew. 

“ Dost know his daughter—hast ever seen the beau- 
tiful Auretta?” and the youth colored, and his voice 
trembled. 

“Seen her? Ay, a thousand times. Thou mayest 
have heard thy father speak of her mother f” said the 
Jew, fixing his eyes upon Luigi. 

“Auretia’s mother? Never. Why should he epesk 
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of her?” inquired Luigi, moved by the scrutinizing 


glance of the Jew. 


“I'll tell you. The story, youth, may haply save 


thee much misery—may profit the beautiful Auretta.” 

“Oh, speak! good Jacob—speak !” exclaimed the 
impatient boy. 

“ Thy father was to have wedded the mother of 
pei 9 were betrothed.” 

“ Betrothed! ’Tis strange I never heard of this. 
Betrothed! What barred the match?” asked Luigi. 

“ Poverty. To save her father from the direst 
shame, poor Marianna became the wife of the rich 
Quattrino Her daughter—I have heard the merchant 
vaunt as much—is destined for.a prince.” 

“ A prince!” cried Luigi. 

“ No less; and be sure of it, young sir, Quattrino’s 
wealth may make even princes stoop to wed Auretta.” 

“Stoop to wed her—stoop, Jew ?” 

“ But we did not meet to talk of this,” said the old 
Jew, marking the earnestness of Luigi—* we met not 
for this.” 

“True. Well, Jew, shall I have the money?” 
asked Luigi. 

“ A thousand ducats—and the security?” and Jacob 
paused, and stared in the face of the scholar. “The 
security.” 

“Thou knowest I am my father’s heir. Thou 
knowest, he has no child save me. Draw what bond 
thou wilt, I am content to sign it.” 

“ Death is a slow paymasier,” said the Jew. 

* But the surest, Jacob,” replied Luigi. 

“A thousand ducats? "Tis a large sum for a 
scholar. Truly, what need hast thou, a bookman, of a 
thousand ducats !” 

“ Say, to spend in a revel—to buy a gondola—to 
purchase music—a sparkling stone—nay, to cast into 
the Adriatic—what matters itto thee? Shall I have 
the money, or shall I seek a readier merchant ?” asked 
the youth, and he rose to depart. 

“ Stay, gentle sir—thou shalt have the money. This 
night at nine—I’ll have the deed prepared. 

“ Where shall we meet!” 

“ Here,” replied the Jew, and the youth took his 
way from the house, and, with hurried s‘eps, sought 
the mansion of Quattrino. 

“Blessed St. Mary!” cried Auretta’s nurse, as she 
met Luigi at the door, “ my master—know you not 
he is at home ’—should he see you” —— 

“ Go—say I beg some words with him,” said Luigi. 

“ Are you mad, young master /—Are you mad?” 

“ Fear not, good nurse—I have conned my lesson; 
fear nothing. Say, a student craves a meeting with 


the merchant”” The nurse obeyed, and the young! 


scholar stood in the presence of the haughty, purse- 
proud Quattrino. 

“ Now, youth,” said Creso, “ what trade would you 
drive with me?” 

“I would purchase your dearest treasure, signor 
Quattrino,” replied the simple-hearted youth. 

“ Ay? thon art young fora merchant. What trea- 
sure, child?” asked Creso. 

“Thy daughter,” answered Luigi; and the old man 


gasped at the word. 





“My daughter? Truly: thou wouldst buy the 
heiress of Creso Quattrino? Doubtless, thou com 
to market with a ducal crown, a countship—nothing 
less? Thou wouldst buy my daughter—thou—a stu- 
dent? but I err—I see, thou art a prince, a noble gen- 
tleman, jesting in the bare gown of a poor scholar.” 

“Tam called Luigi Leti,” answered the boy. 

“ Leti!"\exclaimed the merchant. 

“ So.. of Pietro Leti, once of Padua, now of Flo- 
rence. You may have heard of him, ~— Quat- 
tring * 

“And thou dost love my danghter—thou dost love 
Auretta ?” asked Quattrino, waiving an answer. 

“And would win her—win her at thy hands,” re- 
plied Luigi. j 

“ Knows she of this meeting? Doth she sanction 
thy request—hast thou,” asked the merchant, with 
deep dissimulation, “ hast thou her heart? Thou hast? 
And what—what may Luigi Leti offer a oeing' father 
for this priceless gem ?” 

“The harvest of my sword,” answered Luigi. 

“Thy sword? A student’s sword ?” : 

“ Creso Quattrino, my sou! abhors deceit: "tis pos- 
sible I might have won the jewel of thy house despite 
thy will.” 

“Is it so?” cried Quattrino, and hie heart labored 
with hate—with thoughts of ruthless vengeance. 
“My daughter would have flown from me—would 
have wedded with a poor scholar? Thou art a brave, 
a noble youth, Luigi; thou hast rightly said, thy heart 
abhors deceit. I read that glad assurance in thine 
eyes: give me thy hand,” and the subtle merchant 
pressed the palm of Luigi, smiling in his face. “I 
see thy purpose, youth—thou wouldst not rob an old 
man of his only joy; thou comest to tell me this ?” 

“TI come to ask a promise,” said Luigi. 

“ Speak; the openness of thy nature hath won me: 
my heart yearns towards thee, Luigi; trust me, it 
does. Humph!” and still Creso smiled upon his 
victim—* thy features make me think of days that— 
well, well, they’re past. How is the good Pietro? 
He wedded happily—very happily. I have heard 
much of the virtues of thy good mother. But thou 
comest to ask a boon? Name it, good soy. avened 
it.” 

“T have closed my book—have thrown aside my 
student’s gown, and in three days take ship from 
Venice,” said Luigi. 

“Take ship—whither?” asked the gladdened mer- 
chant. 

“ For the war against the Turk,” replied the youth. 

“A brave lad! a pious lad! Ha! ha! thou'lt make 
rare work among the heathen. "Tis a pious purpose.” 

« Wilt thou promise me, signor Quattrino, if I return 
to Venice with an honored name—with glory won 
upon the infidel—wilt thou promise me Auretta ?” 

“Thy laurels ’gainst her ducats. Thou'lt prove a 
lacky champion, if thou dost compass it.” 

“ Shall I have thy word, signor Quattrino ?” asked 
Luigi. 

“Thou hast her word already—is it not so?” 
questioned the smiling merchant. “Nay, I warrant 
me, "twas not the timid girl who put such hard con- 
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ditions? Doubtless Auretta would wed thee, though 
thou shouldst never cleave a turban?” 

“ Shall I have thy promise ?” pressed the youth. 

“Thou hast made me thy friend for ever, Luigi. 
Like a thief, thou mightest have robbed me of my 
dearest wealth—nay. more, have laughed at the de- 
spoiled old man thy wit had beggared. Not a gallant 
in all Padua, save thyself, good Luigi, would have 
dealt thus openly. Well, simplicity should win sim 
plicity. When dost thou purpose to depart?” 

“In three days.” 

“ Thou art equipped then—every thing prepared ?” 

“IT have secured the means. At nine, to-night, | 
meet Jacob the Jew——” 

“Though an Israelite, an honest man. And he 
advances thee the means? To-night, at his house ’/— 
ay, indeed,” said the crafty merchant. “ Well, thou 
must sup with me to-night: say at ten, good Luigi; 
then we can talk of Auretia. Thou wilt not fail— 
nay, I must see thee to the door ;” and Quattrino, with 
well acted courtesy, attended the duped Luigi to the 
threshhold: As the merchant stood at his door, a mes- 
senger from Venice arrived, bearing a letter for Quat- 
trino. 

“f pray, signor,” said the man, “that it may 
bring good news—but there are grievous rumors in 
Venice.” 

A moment, Quattrino glared at the messenger ; then 
hurriedly broke the seal. Another moment, and he 
staggered like a drunken man. “ Gone! lost! sunk!’ 
he screamed, and his face grew livid. 

“ Signor—good signor!” cried Luigi, grasping the 
arm of Creso.  _ 

“ "Tis true, then?” asked the messenger. 

“ My argosy—worth a princedom—and sunk !”— 
groaned Quattrino. 

“Say not so, good signor; hope the best,” said 
Luigi. 

Quattrino looked-.as one stunned at Luigi, and then 
grasped his hand, and with a forced smile, said— 
“No matter: the loss shall not spoil our supper. 
Mind—at ten to-night, Luigi; at ten to-night.” he re- 
peated, the messenger standing by, “I shall expect 
you. The news shook me a little—but ’tis over. Re- 
member, Luigi—at ten,” and Quattrino, fullowed by 
the messenger, turned into his house. 

As the clock struck nine, Luigi knocked at the 
door of the Jew. The deed was speedily signed, and 
Luigi, with the counted ducats, bade the Jew good 
night. Ere the Jew could place the deed in his chest, 
he heard the cries of Luigi and a noise of struggling 
men. The Jew rushed into the street, when Luigi, 
making to the house, fell into the old man’s arms, 

“Holy Abraham! what has happened?” exclaimed 
the Jew. 

“A villain set upon me—I am slain!” eried the 
youth, and he slipped from the feeble hold of the Jew, 
and fell dead upon the earth. \ 

The neighbors ran into the street—ithe watch came 
up—the Jew was seized on suspicion of the murder, 
no man but himself being found near the body. His 
creed was sufficient evidence of his wickedness—he 
was a Jew,and that-of iiself, was witness against him. 





His house was ransacked by the officers of justice, 
and all his papers seized. 

“ Thou art innocent of the murder?” said the offi- 
cer, “ well, it matters not; thou wilt have work 
enough to answer for thy treasons.” 

“I will confess all—every thing—but spare my 
life—let me be saved from torture,” cried the Jew, 
and he tore his beard, and howled in agony, when he 
beheld the the discovered papers proving his corre- 
spondence with the agent of the Turk. “I—I was 
not alone in the bargain,” exclaimed the Jew—*“ the 
Christian merchant—there is proof of it—Creso Quat- 
trino was my partner.” 

Ere midnight, Creso Quattrino and the Jew Jacob 
were fast in jail—prisoners to the state. The assassin, 
hired by the merchant, had done his work; but the 
blow that did a murder, helped to reveal a treason. 

The wretched Jew was doomed to the wheel—the 
Christian merchant obtained his freedom, but only 
with the loss of all his wealth. He was fined for his 
treasons to an amount that absorbed his every posses- 
sion, leaving him a debtor to many, who, in their time, 
thwarted and oppressed by Quattrino, resolved to 
revenge themselves of his past tyranny. Quattrino 
stood in the streets of Padua without a home, without 
a meal, save at the hands of charity. 

«“ And is it come to this? And shall I die poor— 
afier all—a beggar!” he cried, half-resolved to end his 
miserable life ; and then the hope, vain as he thought 
it, the hope of future-fortune, made him bear the load 
of life—ne, he could not die a pauper. 

“And now, signor? The five thousand crowns 
between us—I have need of them,” said a creditor to 
the broken merchant. 

“ Give me time—a little time, good Battista,” soli- 
cited the humble Creso. 

“ Ay, and more than thou hast given to any man: 
my crowns, to-morrow, or the jail,” answered the 
creditor. 

“The jail! What—a felon debtor? Thou dog— 
thou cur, that—” 

“Is it so?’ said the creditor. “ Well, then, to- 
morrow look thou to lie in debtor’s straw.” 

All night Quattrino wandered through the streets. 
His reason reeled beneath his misery. He paused 
before the Palazza di Ragione; and, as he stood, a 
monk—who had been to confess a dying man—ap- 
proached him. 

“ Blessed St. Antony!” cried the friar, “is it the 
merchant—is it signor Quattrino?”’ 

“No. The merchant is dead—I am his ghost, 
doomed to wander where the rich man lived in glory,” 
answered Creso. 

“What was thy wealth’—perishable dust! 
son, there is better wealth hoarded for thee.” 

“ Where, monk—where?”’ asked Quattrino. 

“ Wealth eternal,” replied the friar. 

“Humph! Canst lend me ten thousand present 
ducats ?” demanded Creso. “ Look there! Is not that 
the Stone of Infamy? And now, see”—and Quattrino 
gtiped the arm of the friar—“see, who stands there 
and beckons meto it! Dost not see him? Look— 
tis young Luigi—he, the scholar, who was slain. He _ 
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beckons me to sit there: me! Creso Quattrino, the 
princely merchant of Padua, throned on the Stone of 
Infamy! Ha! ha!” And, with a yell, the pauper 
Creso rushed from the shuddering friar. 

The next day Quattrino encountered Battista— 
“Now, merchant?” said the creditor—*“ my ducats, 
my ducats, good Messer Creso—my ducats, or the jail: 
there—for who in Padua hath not felt the bitterness 
of thy oppression? there thou shalt rot and die my 
debtor?” 

“ Die thy débtor! Thy debtor?—a crawling chap- 
man '!—thou, who in my days of wealth didst cringe 
before me like a beaten hound ?—I defy, and spit at 
thee!” exclaimed ‘old Creso. 

“ Arrest him at my suit; to the jail with him,” 
cried Battista to a ready officer. 

“ Hold—hold!” shonted Creso—«I—I claim my 
privilege—the privilege of a citizen of Padua.” 

“ What privilege ?” asked the officer. 

“'The—the”—Creso stood conyulsed with passion; 
“T will not die thy debtor—I will sit upon the Stone.” 

The crowd that were gathered about Creso and his 
creditor, echoed the “ Stone /” and looked astonished 
at each others’ faces—and then, as rejoicing at a pro- 
mised feast, whooped and shouted—“ Quattrino on the 
Stone of Infamy!” “Creso a bankrupt!” 





The next morning Creso, the golden merchant, as 
he was called, became a spectacle of shame and 
wretchedness to the men of Padua; for one hour, he 
sat upon the Stone cf Infamy! 

“ Now, Quattrino, the time is up—thou hast sat the 
hour—-thy debts are paid,” said the judge. 

“I am no debtor, by the law of Padua?” asked 
Quattrino, and with an effort he rose from his igno- 
minious seat, and griping the arm of one of the guards 
with the gripe of death, he looked as one risen from 
his coffin. “I die no debtor!” he gasped, and fell, 
huddled, to the earth. 

“ Santa Maria! he’s dead,” exclaimed Battista. 

“Ha! ha! he’s dead!” screamed an old crone. 

Ere the beggar Quattrino was borne from the Hall, 
there was a cry of “The argosy—the argosy!”—and 
a messenger from Venice hurried through the crowd 
to the self-puisoned crimigal. Quattrino's vessel, ru- 
mored as lost, rode in the Adriatic, freighted with 
unbonnded wealth. 

“ She’s eafe!—she's- here!” exclaimed Quattrino, 
and he writhed with the poison, “in port! safe in 
port! Ha! ha! I die no pauper—I die”—and with 
his eyes glazing upon the messenger of furtune, the 
miserable Creso “ died rich.” 


THE WANDERER. 


BY MISS CATHARINE 8. WATERMAN. 


He went in the fullness of boyhood and pride, 
Hope, wreath’d with young roses, career'd at his side, 
Aud scatier’d the sunbeams from off her iight wing, 
To gild with glad promises every thing. 


He walk’d among flowers that welcom’d his feet, 
While the rivulet murmur'd its melody sweet, 

The spring bird sang blythe on the neighboring spray, 
And the wanderer smiled as he wended his way. 


He left the young blossoms in childhood he nurst, 

Ere the iree in its fullness of beauty could burst, 

And the fond hearts that hallow’d the hearth of his 
home, 

He heedlessly lefi, in his boyhood to roam. 


And proud was the footstep, and fearless, and free, 
That paced o’er the waves of a far swelling sea, 
And still o'er the water, refulgent and bright, 

The glad star of hope was the wanderer's light. 


Bat time wrought a change, and the star waned in 
night, 
"Till feeble and faint was its glimmering light, 





And scarce thro’ its mists o’er the ocean's dark foam, 
Could he trace the lov'd scenes of his boyhood and 
home. 


And when the dark locks on his forehead were gray, 
The wanderer came to the haunts of his play, 

The flowers that budded wherever he trod, 

Lay wither’d and pale on the desolate sod. 


The waters were still that had led him along, 
With lollaby murmurs of music and song, : 
The birds had forsaken their nests in the bough, 
And dreary and dark was its loneliness now. 


The step of the aged was feeble and weak, 

And time ploughed the furrows of care on-his cheek, 
And he stood in the once happy hall of his birth, 

A desolate being, beside the old hearth. 


He stood till the swell of sad feelings swept by, 
And the feeble old man brush’d 4 tear from his-eye, 
He saw the night dews his companions’ graves gem, 
And the wanderer slumbers in quiet with them. 
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THE ROMANTIC YOUNG LADY. if it gets wet. She-pities poor Mr. Brown, “he bas 
_ |sucha taste! nothing but cabbages and potatoes in 

Tere is at present existing in a plain brick house, | his garden.” "Tis singular that, with all this fund of 
within twenty miles of our habitation, a young lady | compassion, she was never known to pity a deserving 
whom we have christened “ the romantic young lady,” | object. That would be too much matter of fact. Her 
ever since she came to an age of discretion. We| compassion is of a more etherial texture. She never 
have known her from her childhood, and can safely | gave any thing to a beggar, unless he was “an ex- 
affirm that she did not take this turn till her fifteenth | ceedingly picturesque young man.” Next to the pas- 
year, just after she had read Corinne, which at that sion of pity, she is blest with that of love. She loves 
time was going the round of the reading society. the moon. “She loves each of the stars individually. 

At that period, she lived with her father in the | She loves the sea, and when she is-out in a small 


next village. We well remember calling accidentally, | boat, loves a storm of all things. Her dislikes, it must 


and being informed by her that it was “a most angelic | be confessed, are equally strong and capacious. Thus 
day,” a truth which certainly our own experience of | she hates that dull woman, Mrs. Briggs. She can’t 
the cold and wet in walking across woukd have in-| bear that dry, book, Rollin's history. She detests high 
clined us to dispute. These were the first words roads. Nothing with her is in the mean. She either 
which gave us a hint as to the real state of the young | dotes or abominates. If you dance with her ata ball, 
lady's mind ; and we know not but we might have | she is sure to begin philosophising, ina small way, 
passed them over, had it not been for certain other | about the feelings. She is particularly partial to wear- 
expressions on her part, which served as a confirma. | ing fresh flowers in her hair at dinner. You would 
tion of our melancholy suspicious. Thus, when our be perfectly thunderstrack to hear, from her own lips, 
allentien was pointed at a small sampler, lying on the what an immense number of dear friends she has, 





table, covered over with three alphabets in red, blue, | both young and old, male and female. Her corres- 
and black, with a miniature green pyramid at the top, pondence with young ladies is something quite appal- 
she observed pathetically that “ it was done by herself ling. She was never koown, however, in her life to 
in her infancy ;" afier which, turning to a daisy give one actual piece of information, except in a post- 
in a wine glass, she a:ked us languishingly if we love | script. Her hand writing is excessively lilliputian, yet 
flowers, affirining in the same breath that “she quite ' she always crosses in red ink, and sometimes recrosses 
doated on them, and verily believed that if there were | again in invisible green. She has read all the love 
no flowers, she should die outright. These expressions | novels in Christendom, and is quite in love with that 
caused us a lengthened meditation on the young dear Mr Bulwer. Some prying persons say that she 
lady's case, as. we walked home over the fields. Nor, | has got the complete works of Lord Byron; but on 
with all allowances made, could we avoid the melan- | that point no one is periectly certain, If she has a 
choly conclasion that she was gone romantic. “ There younger brother fresh from school, he is always ridi- 
is no hope for her,” said we to ourselves, ‘“ Had she culing her for what she says, trying to put her in a 
only gone mad, there might have been some chance.” | passion, in which, however, he rarely suceeeds. There 
As usual, we were correct in our surmises. Within | is one thing in which she excels half her sex, for she 
two months afier this, our romantic friend ran away | hates scandal and gossip. . 
with the hair-dresser’s apprentice, who settled ther in To conclude, the naturalist may lay down three 
the identical plain brick house so honorably mentioned | principal eras in the romantic young lady's life. The 
above. er first from fifieen to nineteen, while she is growing ro- 
From our observations upon this ease, and others of mantit; the second, from nineteen to twenty-one, 
a similar kind, we feel no hesitation in laying before | while she keeps romantic; and the third, from twenty- 
our readers the following characteristics, by which | one fo twenty-nine, during which time she gradually 
they shall know a romantic young lady within the first | subsides into common sense. 
ten minutes of introduction. In the first. place, you 
will observe that she always drawls mure or less, using : 
generally the drawl pathetic, occasionally diversified THE MATTER OF FACT YOUNG LADY. 
with the drawls sympathetic, melancholic, and semi- 7 
melancholic. Then she is always pilying or wonder-| | Orrosep to the romantic young lady, a class daily 
ing, Her pity. knows. no bounds. She pities “ the | becoming smaller, there is.a class very common in 
poor flowers in winter.” She pities her friend's shawl | these ulilitarian times, whom we designate “ the mat- 
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_ tér of fact young ladies,” for want of a better name. 


These young ladies are always most particularly cau- 
tious in every thing connected with them and theirs. 
They were never known to receive a kiss from their 
male cousins, are always most punctiliously neat, and 
anticipate old maidenism by-ten years, being scrupu- 
lous beyond measure in wearing dresses as plain and 
angular as themselves. Their conversation is wholly 
on actual things, without the slightest intrusion of 
an idea. They take literally every thing that you 
say, and are never surprised by any thing. You will 
not find a book of poetry on their shelves. The first 
row will, beyond doubt, be nothing but dictionaries : 
the second, abridgments of histories and recipes. [n 
general they have no ear for music, and never touch- 
ed a piano in their life. There are a variety of 
things of which they could never see the use. ‘Thus 
they could never see the use of drawing, when prints 
can be had so cheap. They could never see the use 
of fancy-work. They could never see the use of 
dancing. 

We once met one of these matter of fact young 
ladies in company with the romantic young lady. 
Nothing could be more amusing than the contrast. 
Whatever put the romantic young lady into ecstacies, 
was sure to make the matter of fact young lady look 
more than usually dull and insipid. .When the ro- 
mantic young lady expressed her intense delight at 
the beauty of the evening, the matter of fact young 
lady averred that she could see nothing in the night 
more than common, except that it was very likely to 
give a cold. 

But, to proceed with the characteristics which we 
were giving, it is to be observed that your matter of 
fact young ladies, if you are admitted suddenly into 
the sitting-room, will invariably be found engaged in 
the delightful process of mending a stocking. Your 
entrance, yeu would suppose, might interrupt this de- 
licate work. By no means: The matter of fact 
young lady sees nothing in it, as some others of our 
weaker-minded acquaintance might; but goes on as 
unconcernedly as ever, till the heel is finished off in 
regular rows of parallel straight lines, like a minia- 
ture ploughed field. Every now and then, without 
lifting up her eye, she gives you a word which you 
answer. Her first question is invariably concérning 
the health of your paternal ancestor, her second ditto 
about your mother, her third ditto about your sister 
Mary Anne, and so on through the catalogue. She 
then hopes that you yourself are in good health, and, 
having declined the word health from beginning to 
end, asks confidently who it is that mends your 
stockings, thus making a gentle reference to her own 
pleasing occupation. After this, she tells you without 
asking, to your eternal satisfaction; that her brother 
John went out shooting yesterday with a gun, and 
killed two robins ; that ber father is gene into the 
town about old Betty’s leg, which she broke three 
weeks ago, in getting over the style near Mrs. Smith's, 
and that her mother is in the kitchen watching the 
cook making raspberry jam. This leads her to various 
acute observations, first on jam in general, and se- 


how your mother makes it; and, having thus amused = 
you as much as she thinks proper for some twenty mi. | 


nutes, informs you graciously that she must be going 
now, since she “is wanted.” You make your bow 


and exit together, saying inwardly, “Hang her for a | 


matter of fact young lady !” 


THE EVANGELICAL YOUNG LADY. 


Far be it from us to decry true religion wherever 
it be found, more especially among the youthful fair, 
who can wear no ornament more precious or becom- 
ing. But of late there has sprung up a strange sort 
of morbid religion among the young ladies of our 
neighborhood, which deserves especial notice; we 
have carefully watched the whole progress of this 
disease in destroying the innocent mirth of our neigh- 
borhood, and cari affirm most indubitably on the 
strictest historical evidence, that it began with Miss 
Slugs, the attorney's daughter, about a year-and-a-half 
ago. That distance of time has now elapsed, since 
upon paying a visit in that quarter, we found the 
once cheerfal and vivacious Miss Slugs, sitting in the 
drawing room in a very plain dress, with an extremely 
sulky look, and doing nothing. We began our con- 
versation with her in our usual mirthful style, which 
she had been accustomed to approve. But to each 
of our several witticismms she replied with only a cool 
yes or no. At last, fancying that we had hit on 
something to please her, we asked whether she was 
going to the ball on Friday. What was our surprise 
when, starting back in the utmost horror, Miss Slugs 
answered in this manner—“TI thought,” said she, 
“you were aware that I never go to balls now? | 
consider them to be extremely improper.” After this 
she gratuitously quoted, fur our exclusive infurmation, 
two or three pages of Scripture, to all which we 
listened reverently, as we always do when Scripture 
is read, yet not without pain at thinking how greatly 
she perverted those dectrines, which, however serious 
in their ultimate objects, are yet, in our humble 
opinion, by no means opposed to occasional mirth. 

We did not again visit Miss Slugs for some time ; 
but every now and then reports reached us that she 
was becoming daily more particular. First we heard 
that shé had prevailed on her mother to dress the two 
niaid-servants in a plain uniform of blue and white. 
Then came the report that she had set up a private 
Sunday school in opposition to the minister’s academy. 
By degrees she did not come to church so often as 
usual, leaving her mother to come alone. This sur- 
prised us particularly. We are curious, if not inquisi- 
tive. We called on our neighbors, inquiring the 
cause of this dereliction on the part of Miss Slugs. It 
appeared that in her opinion, our minister, who is a 
very excellent man, and a great friend of the bishop's, 
did not preach the Gospel. We puzzled oursolves to 
discover what she could be at during church time, 
since she did not come to church. But thé task was 





condly, on raspberry jam in particular. She asks you 
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beyond us. A faint rumor, and nothing more, reached 
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us that on such occasions she sat before the kitchen 
fire with the cook maid reading tracts. Accounts now 
spread of various small quarrels between Mrs. Slugs 
and Miss Slugs on the subject of religion. It seems 
the old lady could not be prevailed on to forswear a 
pink ribbon in her cap. Any thing else she was 
willing to give up to please her daughter, but not the 
pink ribbon. The pink ribbon, therefore, was a per- 
petual source @f dispute, which did not end till the 
daughter herself cut it off one night when her mother 
was in bed. This news, important as it was, hardly 
prepared ‘us for the next step of Miss Slugs, which 
was no less than a secession from the Episcopalian 
Church. At first we doubted our ears—but the re- 
port gained ground, and there was no course but to 
believe it. All doubt was finally removed from our 
mind two or three weeks afier by the witness of our 
own eyes. For as we were’ walking one Sunday 
morning along the banks of a small river, we came 
upon a shady place, where about two hundred per- 
sons were collected, all looking very intently upon the 
centre of the stream. We ourselves turned our eyes in 
the same direction, and beheld the anabaptist black- 
smith and carpenter in the very act of turning Miss 
Sluggs backwards into the water. She was dressed 
in flannel for the occasion. The case was plain. Miss 
Slugs had become an anabaptist, and the next day— 
married the carpenter. 

Although no other young ladies followed the exam- 
ple of Miss Slugs to the extent which she went, there 
was scarce one, saving and except the romantic and 
matter of fact young ladies, whe was not touched with 
a spirit of secession more or less.. With some the fit 
lasted a fortnight. With others, three or four months. 
With a few half a year. During this time, the balls 
were attended by old maids only, and in consequence 
received gteat detriment, from which they have not 
yet recovered. At present, the young ladies are pret- 
ty nearly come back to their senses. It is only to be 
hoped that they will not now become as violently 
fond of amusements, as they have lately been vio- 
lently opposed to them This suddeu change is often 
the case in republics, and perhaps even the republic 
a of young ladies is not exempt from a liability to such 
an extravagsnce. In our humble opinion, to go to a 
ball three or four times in the year, is both a rational 
and cheerful amusement for the young of both sexes. 
But it is better to become an anabaptist at once, like 
Miss Slugs, than like some ladies whom we know, to 
waste heart, health and enegy, in a continual pursuit 
of irreclaimable frivolity. 


‘ 


THE LAZY YOUNG LADY. 


As in the brute creation, nature has created the 

oth, the use of which animal our zoologists have 

never been able to discover,—so in the young lady 

ion we find an analogous class, whom, from their 

habits, we denominate the lazy young lady (domina 
gra.) r 

The lazy young lady was never known to get 





throngh the pronunciation of an ordinary monosyllable 
in less than thirty seconds. Assuredly she must have 
a wonderful taste for the beauties of language—for 
from her drawl, it is plain that she is determined 
enjoying, as long as she can, every word that she ut- 
ters, just as a prudent economical child sucks his bar- 
ley sugar, instead of biting it to pieces at once. Then 
observe the lazy young lady’s attitude. Such a per- 
fect lounge on the very easiest and lowest chair which 
she can-pick out. We verily believe she knows every 
chair in the room by its comparative sofiness, or pos- 
sibly, (as we have sometimes thought,) she may have 
been born with an intuitive power of knowing the 
easiest chair at first sight. If itis winter, too, her cheeks 
are always most particularly red, from her custom of 
dragging the said chair as near the fire as possible, 
and sitting there for hours, with her feet on the fen- 
der, buried in huge worsted shoes, which remind you 
of the north pole and Captain Ross. 

The lazy young lady is sometimes thin, and some- 
times fat, but generally the latter. On any sudden 
concussion, her cheeks will shiver like a jelly. If 
you will believe her, she always has a headache—but 
for our own part, we strongly suspect that this head- 
ache is very often a pure invention to gratify her lazy 
propensities. It is quite delightful to hear her collo- 
quies with “mamma” “ My dear, run and tell Betty 
that I want her directly.” “Hadn’t I better ring the 
bell, mamma ?” says the lazy young lady.. “ No, my 
dear, you know that your uncle Tom is ill, and the 
bell might wake him—go yourself.” “ Yes, mamma,” 
drawls the lazy young lady, and drags herself along 
tothe door, at the rate of the minute-hand of her own 
watch. At the door, however, her resolution to go 
all the way to Betty, (who perhaps may be up stairs 
making the beds,) fails her completely. To mount 
those pyramidical stairs is too awful a prospect. Ac- 
cordingly, she stops at the bottom, and bawls out as 
loud as she can, “ Betty, Betty, mamma wants you— 
make haste.’ "Tis done; she crawls back, like an old 
woman of a hundred, to her easy chair, and flings 
herself down, in a most terrible state of fatigue from 
her late exertions. . 

- Presently the clock strikes eleven. “Now, my 
dear,” says mamma, “ go and practice.” “ The clock 
Fon the stairs hasn't struck yet,” says the lazy young 
lady. At last the clock on the stairs strikes. The 
lazy young lady makes two efforts to rise from her 
chair without success. One would think that some 
invisible power held her back. “ Oh, mamma,” she 
cries out at length, “ mayn’t I put off practising till 
twelve? It will do just as well.” “ No, my dear,” 
says mamma, who knows perfectly well, from ex- 
perience, how cunning the lazy young lady can be 
when she wants to put off business ; “ No, my dear, 


‘| go at once.” The lazy young lady waddles off at 


this authoritative admonition, casting many a wistful 
glance backwards at the easy chair. You hear her 
sigh as she opens the door, which she closes with a 
bang, to save trouble If you listen sharply, you will 
now hear heavy feet dragging slowly up stairs. Pre- 
sently a low monotonous sound comes through the 





ceiling from the study, as of somebody practising on 
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Pry, _ 
J he piano forte, At Beat, it ie-tolerebly quick. Alle- } am so tired, mamma ; I really can't practice any more _ 
" ) gro, perhaps, but never presto. From allegro, it sub- | now. By tbis time she has reached the fire. Tho — 
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sides in a few minutes to allegretto, and so to andante. 
Mamma listens with painful attention. What can 
be the matier? “Now only two or three notes are 
heard at wide intervals. Now the music has stop- 
ped altogether. Up jumps mamma, and is met at 
the door by the lazy young lady returning from her 
practising. “ What's this, Amelia?” says mamma; 
“you havn't been practising ten minutes!” «I 
thought it was an hour,” saya the lazy young lady, “I 


over she comes back. Every thing is cold. Papa 
seolds, mamma frowns, brothers frown, and call her 
“lag last.” “Why can’t you be quicker?” -says 
mamma. “ Reully, mamma,” says the lazy young lady, 
“ I came as quick as I could. I ran all the way down 





stairs. Quiz. 
os 


THE PANTHEON. 


Juno, Vesta, Minerva, Ceres, Diana, Venus, Mars, Mercurius, Neptunus, Jupiter. Vuleanus, Apollo, -Ennius. 


No. 5. 
NEPTUNE. 


Mogaidacr, yaimoxe, xuavoxaira. 
Homer 


Ipse tridente suo pereussit ; at illa 
Intrement, motuque sinus patefeeit oer om 


Gop of the fearful trident! On thy brow 
Sits awful majesty as on a throne ; 
That makes the ocean's myriad monsters bow 
In low obeisance, thy great power to own ; 
And brings the gentler dwellers of the brine, 
Whose light and graceful figures far outshine 
Earth's fairest forms, to sport and gambol ronnd, 
By mingled love and fear, and pleasing wonder 
bound. 


Lord of the boundless waves,*seapotent dread ! 
From pole to pole, through every varying zone, 

Thy mighty liquid empire is outspread, 
Immeasurable, matchless, and alone : 

The sea obeys thee, and, at thy command, 

Is calm or troublous ; and the trembling land, 

Smit by the mace of thy dread sovereignty, 

Earth shaking Neptune, owns its fealty to thee 


When cloud and tempest, and the dark. brow’d storm 
Sweep o’er the sea; when mountain billows eurl'd, 

With deep-ploughed wrinkles do ite face deform, 
And ocean's voice is heard around the world ; 

Amid the roar of elemental war, 

Is seen, convolved in wave and foam, thy car, 

With axle thundering up the watery steep 

Qf precipices, heard from the,excited deep. 


Upon the far-resounding whirlpool’s verge, 
lis fearful course thy circling chariot wheels, 
And sports amid the eddies, while the surge 
Now streams aloft, now the abyss reveals, 
Deep yawning to engulph its fated prey ; 
And the toss'd bark, enveloped ’mid the spray, 
With all her howling mariners, goes down 
Where wrecks and bones proclaim thy terrible re- 
nown. 


These are thy awful works—the cruel sport 
Of thy tremendous majesty, when wrath, 
Of power omnipotent, assumes the port, 
And wreck and ruin strew thy direful path : 
But thou canst lay, great ruler of the sea, 
Thy sterner attributes aside, and be 
Of brow, smooih-as the mirror of the deep, 
When wind and tide are hushed, and waves all tran- 


quil sleep. 


“When not a wave appears at eventide, 
Save from the pawing-of thy courser’s feet, 
With queenly Amphitrite by thy side, 
On the still waters glides thy chariot fleet ; 
While biform shapes are summoned by the shell 
Of Triton, winding through each erystal dell ; 
And brawny hands bear up the almodine, 
And pearl and emerald sione, as gifts to ocean’s 
queen: 


Remote from storms, where adamantine walls 
Fling their far-flashing radiance on the wave, 

Thou hold’st thy court in ocean's glittering halls, 
Where gold and shells bestrew the snowy pave: 

There, smitten by the moonbeams’ silver light, 

‘The waters are both musical and bright, © 

And, to their tune, round the sea-throne advance 





\Naiads and Tritons, their light footsteps in the danee. 


EnpyMIon. 


easy chair is too tempting. Down she flops, and re- 
mains there in the same position till she is forced to | 
go and dress for dinner. By the time dinner is half — 


“ 
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LIFE. 


_ 


BY WALTER LANDOR, 


“ Man,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “is a noble ani- 
mal! splendid in ashes, glorious in the grave ; solemn- 
izing nativities and funerals with equal lustre, and 
not forgetting ceremonies of bravery in the infamy of 
his nature!”, Thus spake one who mocked, while he 
wept, at man’s estate, and gracefully tempered the 
high seoffings of philosophy with the profound com- 
passion of religion. As the sun’s proudest moment is 
his latest, and as the forest puts on its brightest robe 





1o die in, so does man summon ostentation to invest 


ESQ. PHILADELPHIA. 


that burial, there resided what might startle tne vo- 
Juptuary in the rankness of his lust, and whit the 
hermit might ponder in the loneliness of his‘cell. I 
was at the house of feasting and at the house of 
mourning. I saw the bride in the spring-blossom of | 
her loveliness, and beheld the narrow coffin that 
housed her till eternity, 

The painter who searches earth and heaven for 
shapes of beauty to invest the loved Madonna of his 
toil, is not visited in his twilight musings by face 


the hour of his weakness, and pride survives when : more exquisite than was hers. An Arab, had he 
power has departed ; and what, we may ask, does this | found her by a fountain in the desert, would have 
instinctive contempt for the honors of the dead pro- ' bowed in speechless wonder; he would have en- 
claim, except the utter vanity of the glories of the shrined her delicately in a crystal niche, and offered 
living? for mean indeed must be the real state of his daily worship to the image, and never thought of 
man, and false as the promises of hell the vast as: | love—she was so fair. 

sumptions of his life, when the poorest pageantry of | With the fortunes of one who was rich in all that 
a decent burial strikes upon the heart as a mockery | makes life enviable, she was about to mingle the 
of helplessness. Certain it is that pomp chiefly waits | gentle current of her fate, blessing and to be blessed. 
upon the beginning and the end of life; what lies, Around the scene of her bridal, as it now rises be- 


between, may either raise a sigh or wake a laugh, for fore me, there seemed to float, as it were, an atmos- 
it mostly partakes of the bitterness of one and the | phere of delight~a perfume of happiness shed from 


sadness of the other. the bright object who was the marvel of the time. As 
Life is like a night-mare dream in the afierdinner she stood before the priest, in her father’s ancestral 
sleep of a demon, in which an image of heaven is | hall, in the elegant timidity of patrician refinement, 
interrupted by a vision of hell; a thought of bliss surrounded by the high-born and the illustrious, fancy 
breaks off to give place to a fancy of horror, and the | could not picture a being more favored, or a destiny 
fragments of happiness and discomfort lie mingled more brilliant. Her glance was a memory of joys; 
together in a confusion which would be ridiculous | her smiles a prophecy of bliss. Long and cloudless 
if it were notawful. ‘The monuments of man’s bless- | must be the summer-day that waits on a morning 80 
edness and of man’s wretchedness lie side by side ; | splendid as this! 
we cannot look for one without discovering the other., A few months afterwards I had returned from a 
The echo of joy is the moan of despair, and the cry short tour to the continent, and without stopping in 
of anguish is stifled in rejoicing. To make a monarch, the metropolis, 1 went down to fulfil an engagement 


there inust be slaves, and that one may triumph, many 
must be weak. 

“Who is married?” said the gay and thoughtless 
Emma, as she took up that important chronicle of 
passing events, the daily paper. “ Married, on Wed- 
nesday morning, at the residence of her father, in 
Wiltshire, the Honorable Lady Charlotte Howard, to 
Captain Beauclerk, of the Royal Navy ;” and the 
reader passed on. 

Six“ months afterwards the servant put into the 
same hands the same gazette. “Who is dead ?” said 
the fair querist, as she opened the expansive pages. 
“ Died, on Wednesday morning, at the residence of 
her husband, in Wiltshire, the Honorable Lady Char- 
lotte Beauclerk, in the 21st year of her age ;” and the 
reader passed on. 

Thus did the world notice and forget the two 


events: yet in the simple record of that marriage and 
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| which I had made to visit the young couple in the 
country. I left the road a few miles from the house, 
and walked over the fields, for the day was delight- 
ful, and the rural scene showed full of charms. When 
I reached the park, I met an old servant of the family 
whom I had long remembered. “ Well, John,” said 
I, “and how is your young mistress.’’ “I am grieved 
to say, sir,” said the old man, in a husky voice, and a 
tear gathering in his eye, “1 am grieved to say, sir, 
that she died last night.” “Died!” cried I, in utter 
amazement, almost staggering with the shock, and 
overcome with a sickness of heart which I cannot de- 
scribe. “Good God! can life never blunder into 
satisfaction? This incessant tale of disappointment 
is a story toe commonplaced to be listened—too regular 
to be believed !” 

It was a brief and ordinary tale of life and death ; 
but brief and common as it was, it started feelings 
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which philosophy could not compose, and waked 
thoughts whieh religion herself but dubiously re- 
solved. 

There is a moral to this history of life, which no 
language has yet been able to bring out, and which, 
perhaps, no mind will ever be capable of embracing 
in its fullness. All our remarks, though struck out of 
the heart by impetuous anguish, sink in expression to 
the merest common-place. The sage explores the 
realms of thought, and the poet dives in the remotest 
depths of language, for adequate reflections, and they 
both come back to the simplest dialect of the street, as 
being all they can say. A grief falls upon us, whose 
magnitude, we think, might shake the world, and our 
fullest comment is a shake of the head or a motion of 
the hand. 

[ stood in the abbey when the coffin of the third 
George was borne to its narrow vault. The longest 
and the brightest reign recorded in any annals was 
concluded ; all that could elevate and bless humanity, 
in the tributes of power, the offerings of wealth, the 
esteera of the wise, and the affection of the good, had 
waited on his life ; and to dignify the closing scene, 
prince and peer, the lords of genius and the ministers 
of virtue were assembled in the imposing pomp of 
power and the majestic splendor of distinction. Yet, 
with all, how ordinary was that life and how ordinary 
was that character! Focus of all the brightest rays 
thai permeate the universe, he trod the common earth, 
a common man. To my thought, this history of a 
great good man, this record of power used and not 
abused, of merit always rewarded, excellence always 
protected, talent always fostered, and religion a) ways 
respected, spoke a profounder commentary upon the 
utter vanity of life than the glaring failures of a Charles 
or a Boabdil. I had pondered these things, and was 
now gazing on the mockery of the funeral pageant, 
and knew that a knell was then sounding throughout 
England which would arrest the steps of the thought- 
ful, and melt the hearts of the feeling; yet what could 
I say, what could I even feel, commensurate with 
the demand of the scene ? 

I stood by chance at a window in London, and saw 
the remains of Lord Byron pass by on their way to 
the parish church-yard. He who had spurned all 
accepted usage, and sedulously scorned established 
habit, was borne along like the humblest citizen to 
rest in an obscure grave, like the lowest peasant of 
the fields. He whose temper had defied a nation, 
and whose genius had held high war with truth and 
virtue, and come from the contest not inglorivusly, 
was jolting along the street like the carcase of a dog; 
and what could man do? 

lt is recorded of both Merlin and Zoroaster, that as 
soon as they were born they burst into a fit of laugh- 
ter—the quack and the philosopher. And in sooth 
the world seems to be but a material sneer. Of God 
considered purely as Creator, every act and motion 
must be creative; I imagine that a smile awoke the 
angels from nothingness, and that man was laughed 
into being. Life seems perpetually burlesquing itself, 
and one half of existence is a running parody on the 


other. On the stage the farce succeeds the tragedy ; 
off, they are mingled in alternate scenes. 

To one limiting his belief within the bounds of his 
observation, and “reasoning” but from what he 
“knows,” the condition of man presents mysteries 
which thought cannot explain. The dignity and the 
destiny of man seem utterly at variance. He turns 
from contemplating a monument of genius to inquire 
for the genius which produced it, and finds that while 
the work has survived, the workman has perished for 
ages. The meanest work of man outlives the noblest 
work of God. The sculptures of Phidias endure, 
where the dust of the artist has vanished from the 
earth. Man can immortalize all things but himself. 

But, for my own part, I cannot help thinking that 
our high estimation of ourselves is the grand error in 
our account. Surely, it is argued, a creature so in- 
geniously fashioned and so bountifully furnished, has 
not been created but for lofty ends. But cast your 
eye on the humblest rose of the garden, and it may 
teach a wiser lesson. There you behold contrivance 
and ornament—in every leaf the finest veins, the most 
delicate odor, and a perfume exquisite beyond imita- 
tion ; yet all this is but a toy—a plaything of nature ; and 
surely she whose resources are so boundless that upon 
the gaud of a summer day she can throw away such 
lavish wealth, steps not beyond her commonest wil 
when she forms of the dust a living man. When 
will man learn the lesson of his own insignificance ? 

Immortal man! thy blood flows freely and fully, 
and thou standest a Napoleon; thou reclinest a Shaks- 
peare! it quickens its movement, and thou liest a 
parched and fretful thing, with thy mind furied by 
the phantoms of fever! it retards its action but a 
little, and thou crawlest a crouching, soulless mass, 
the bright world a blank dead vision to thine eye 
Verily, O man, thou art a glorious and godlike being! 

Tell life's proudest tale ; what is it? a few attempts 
successless; a few crushed or mouldered hopes ; much 
paltry fretting ;.a little sleep, and the story is con- 
cluded ; the curtain falls—the farce is over. 

The world is not a place to live in, but to die in 
It is a house that has but two chambers; a lazar and 
a charnel—reom vales for the dying and the dead. 
There is not a spot on the broad earth on which man 
can plant his foot and affirm with confidence, “ no 
mortal sleeps beneath !”’ 

Seeing then that these things are, what shall we 
say? Shall we exclaim with the gay-hearted Gre- 
cian, “ Drink to-day, for to-morrow we are not?’ 
Shall we calmly float down the current, smiling if 
we can, silent when we must, lulling cares to sleep 
by the music of gentle enjoyment, and passing dream- 
like through a land of dreams? No! dream-like as is 
our life, there is in it one reality—our puty. Let us 
cling to that, and distress may overwhelm but cannot 
distress us—may destroy but cannot hurt us; the bit- 
terness of earthly things, and the shortness of earthly 
life will cease to be evils, and begin to be blessings. 
« Eheu! fugaces, Posthume, Posthume labuntru anni !” 
says the Roman. But there is no“ Eheu!” to the 
Christian. 
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Tue harbor of Montevideo is open to the south- 
ward, and entirely exposed to the full action of the 
only two winds (S. E. and 8. W.) which are of much 
violence, and which are often productive of great in- 
jury to the shipping in the harbor. The south-west 
wind, or, as it is here called, the Pampero, from its 
sweeping over the vast plains or Pampas, on which it 
meets no resistance, and like the avalanche “ virus 
accrescit eundo,” blows with an irresistible force full 
into the harbor. It, bowever, usually gives fair 
warning of its approach, and a person accustomed to 
it can always be prepared io meet it. Then you 
may see the light spars of the men-of-war coming 
down—the top gallant masts housed and another 
anchor dropped ahead. Though very violent, it lasts 
but for a short time. 

On the western side of the harbor is the Mount— 
the true Montevideo—ihe real and old Spanish name 
of the town being San Felipe. On the Mount is an 
excellent light-house, which is kept in very good 
erder by the government. 

Montevideo was formerly surrounded by a very 
strong wall, which has been pulled down, however, 
in compliance with the treaty with Brazil. 

But we have been in the harbor long enough. Let 
us go ashore ; the boat is alongside, and much sport is 
waiting for us on terra firma. The first place that 
you will stop at, if you be American or English, rest 
assured, is the hotel—the steamboat hotel—with just 
such a sign over the door as we see at our ferries; 
and well it may be, for the steamboat they had (they 
have not got it now, as they could not support it) 
would barely obtain admission among our ferry boats. 
The keeper of this hotel is an American, who for- 
merly was in business in Buenos Ayres; by a revolu- 
tion, however, of fortune’s wheel, here he is: he 
ought to be called woodeock, for he is certainly 
“ known by the length of his bill,” (excuse my draw- 
ing on Joe Miller.) The house is as dirty as are the 
houses generally here, and abounds in myriads of 
“ pulgas,” a very gay and lively little insect, which 
flourishes here. But as I do not stop here, let us see 
something of the place and inhabitants. The older 
houses are mostly one story, built in the Moorish 
style, with flat roofs. The houses that have been 
erected of late years, are some two stories, and, in a 
few instances, even reach to three. The windows 
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bars, like birds in a cage, sit the lovely senoritas. 
They are very partial to foreigners, and it is a matter 
of great ease to make their acquaintance, and obtain 
admission to their houses. Their usual exclamation 
of surprise, and, in fact, one which comes out on all 
occasions, as it were involuntarily, is “ Jesus!’ not 
pronounced as by us barbarians, but in the soft and 
melodious tone which their language alone can give 
it. Are they surprised? out comes Jesus! are they 
pleased? the same. By the way, I recollect, at a ball 
given on board the American flag ship, at which all 
the pretty creatures attended, (and on which occasion 
there was a considerable swell in the harbor, and 
much motion in the ship,) it took some time to accus- 
tom their stomachs to the unusual motion, and much 
sea sickness was suffered before that happy end was 
reached. I was walking the deck with a lovely little 
Spaniard, who, to all appearance, was as well as 
could be—she was laughing, talking, and flirting 
away, the gayest of the gay, when “a change came 
o’er the spirit of her dream” —* Jesus!” she exclaimed, 
with a most woful expression of face, and bolted for 
the cabin. Nature was the quickest, however, and 
reached there before her. 

One peculiarity they have, which is very disagree- 
able, to wit: the habit of allowing coat afier coat of 
dirt to accumulate upon their hands. They bestow 
much care upon their busts, of which they are very 
proud, and with reason, and satisfied therewith, they 
let their hands take care of themselves, and at times 
they are really disgusting ; they appear to be perfectly 
unconscious that it is not “ comme il faut ;” and how 
the little angels eat!—ma conscience! 

The Hospital of Charity is an institution which 
would do credit to any nation, and unlike most public 
buildings in this country, is kept in a state of the 
neatest order and cleanliness. In the sick department 
the greatest attention was paid to the comfort of the 
patients, who all (among them were two Americans) 
expressed their satisfaction at the treatment they re- 
ceived. 

Connected with this building is the Foundling 
Hospital. Here every thing was in the same order— 
the children were clean and healthy; the males, when 
they are twelve years old, are bound out to different 
trades; and the females, at the age of sixteen, are 
usually put to service. On the small door, which is 





are all barred, like those of a jail, and behind the 


opened to deposit these children in the basket, is the 
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father and my mother deserted me, but the Lord 
took me in.” I came away much gratified by my 
Visit. 

In the elections in the republic of Montevideo, or 
more properly the Banda Oriental, a representative is 
sent to the legislature for every 3,500 inhabitants. 
They have a President, and the President of the 
House of Representatives is, in the absence of the 
President from town, President pro. tem. of the re- 
public. 

The country around Montevideo is very picturesque 
and beautiful. Most of the inhabitants—in fact, all 





who can afford it, live in the country during the hot 
weather. In every direction are scattered quintas, 
which are located in the best possible spots, and are 
beautifully set off by the surrounding hills. 

In winter, however, they all but live on dancing. 
All over the town is heard, every night, the sound of 
the piano—and waltzes, minuets, and contra-dansas 
fill up the time till midnight. 

Gambling js carried to the greatest excess here, and 
the passion is so strong among the natives, that even 
on the night before his execution, almost every con- 
demned prisoner passes the last moments of his life in 
indulging in this pernicious practice. 


To 


_ 


Wir thou weep, bright one, o’er my blasted fame ; 
Wilt thou weep o’er the fallen one ; 

Wilt thou shed one tear for the once loved name, 
When its glory all is gone ? 


When the venom'd hiss of the sland’rous tongue 
Shall emit its withering blight 

On those scenes of love which around thee hung, 
In the gush of thy youth’s delight. 


When the friends that lov’d shall have turned away 
From the scorn’d and hated thing ; 

When the cherish’d ones of our sun-bright day 
Are aloof and sorrowing. 


When the world is cold, and the dark clouds lower, 
And hope is well nigh spent, 

Wilt thou come, like rain to a withering flower, 
Or an angel of mercy sent. 





To the prison cell of the fallen one, 
In the hush of his midnight deep, 

Like the last bright ray of a spring-tide sun, 
Wilt thou come to him and weep? 


Oh, come, lest the closing scene be near— 
Lest the last faint sigh be sped— 

Lest the tones which thou lov'dst—so sweet—sodear— 
Be the tones of the voiceless dead ! 


Come, ere the soul shall have wing’d its flight 
Away to the land of the blest— 

Away to the world of pure delight, 
Where the weary are at rest. 


Where the scourg’d and scathed child of earth 
Finds a home in the joyous land ; 
Where the spirits of pure and heavenly birth 
All bright in their glory stand ! 
Columbia, Pa. 


THE DRUNKARD’S BOY. 


Come hither boy—and let me dwell 
Upon thy cloudless brow, 

Ere sorrow breaks the golden spell 
Which hangs around thee now. 


I would not quench, within thy breast, 
The joys that sparkle there ; 

Nor yet disturb thy infant rest 
With tale of gathering care. 


Bat pity cannot check the sigh, 
To think that coming years, 


With darkening clouds, will dim thy sky 
And strew thy path with tears. 


And that, when other boys may share, 
Perhaps their father’s fame, 

Thy manly brow will blush to bear 
A drunken father’s shame. 


There now, with thy companion, go— 
I would not check thy joy ; 
Too soon the world will let thee know 





Thou art a Drunkard’s 
my R. W. 
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There was a second sister, who might witch 
An angel from his hymn. I cannot tell 
The seeret of her beauty, It is 


Than her slight 


neilled 
its lashes, 


more 
lip, and the arch eye 
as if life 


Were sothing but a merry mask—’tis more 
Than music, though her voice is like a reed 


Blown by alow 


CHAPTER I. 


THE PROMENADE. 


Jaq. All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players. 


On the steps of the Marshall Honse, one bright 
morning in May, stood a whole posse of dandies. The 
weather for several days had been unusually stormy ; 
and the ladies were now pouring along smiling and 
chatting, the younger portion looking timidly up at 
the crowd of young men, and as quickly dropping 
their gaze and passing whispering on. 

“ Johnson!” suddenly exclaimed a fashionable young 
man from the portico. . 

The person addressed hastily turned, paused a 
moment irresolutely, anid frankly extending his hand, 
said, “ Tremont—my dear fellow!—but when did you 
arrive ?” 

For a few moments the young men exchanged the 
warmest greetings. They had been schoolmates and 
§ had not met for years; but their thoughts gradually 
turned to the present, and, after a few bright sallies, 
he said, 

“Bat come, shall we lounge up the street?’ and 
putting his arm into that of his friend, the two young 
men passed carelessly on with the crowd. 

“ How different you all seem to me. I have been 
so long away, I almost feel myself a stranger.” 

“ You miss the morning promenades of London and 
the thronged Boulevards of Paris? Ah! Tremont, we 
ulilitarians have no time to play the morning gallant. 
But once evening, and even Cupid hes archery 
enough.” 

“Heavens! what a sylph!” ejaculated Tremont, 
without seeming to hear his friend ; “ her form would 
grace a fairy’s revel !” 

The lady alluded to had just left a shop ahead. The 
expression of her face, so exquisitely sweet and witch- 
ing, had rivetted Tremont, and as she passed up before 
them, her graceful step and full round form might 
have made a less sensitive man enthusiastic. Even 
his companion joined in her praise. 

“ Beautiful! what new angel can she be?” 

“Hush,” said Tremont. The lady was just entering 
another store. Chance, doubtless, directed her eyes 
down the stréet, and once more that witching look 
fascinated the young man. 
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“Oh! I remember—my wardrobe is sadly deficient. 
I want some buff gloves—let's in,” and the two friends 
followed her. 

In vain Tremont tried to catch her look again—she 
was tvo intent upon her purchases. In a few minutes 
they were completed, and she left the store. 

“ Stop, madam—here, Charles, run after that young 
lady, she has left her handkerchief,” puffed the gruff 
voice of the fat, fatherly storckeeper, as he stumped 
from behind the counter, but no Charles was nigh. 

“Permit me,” bowed Tremont, and he took the 
prize from his hands. In an instant he had overtaken 
the loser, and hearing herself addressed, she turned. 
The courtly young man for once was abashed. He 
stammered out, with a low bow, 

“ Pardon me, miss, but—your handkerchief?” The 
maiden looked, their eyes met, and equally confused 
with himself, she blushed, muttered her thanks, has- 
tily courtesied, and passed on. For a moment he stood 
gazing after her—that last, thrilling blush, shivering 
through every artery in his frame. 

“Has she turned you to stone, Harry?” said the 
warm voice of Johnson ; “ really, Paris has improved 
your manners; your easy address would honor the 
Tuilleries—you have the perfect nonchalance of a 
Bond street exquisite !” 

“ Pshaw! who can she be ?” 

“ But, you say you wish to see society here,” said 
Johnson, afier 1 pause; “ nothing is easier. I’ve the 
entree of all that’s worth a visit and will introduce 
you; but, talking of society, I must take you to our 
Literary set.” 

“ Indeed! who are they?” 

“Oh! never mind; but what I call our Literary 
Society, meets soon. Be disengaged that evening. It 
is composed of ladies and gentlemen, all curious for 
novelties, in literature, science or nonsense. I am, 
as Mrs. Jemima Reeves says, ‘ often chief purveyor to 
their woracity.’ You must think it a compliment, for 
I intend to exhibit you as a rare specimen—the twenty- 
first wonder of the world—the learned traveller, who 
has shot bears near the North Pole, and been at the 
levees of the Cham of Tartary. No remonstrance— 
put aside your hate to be lionized, and roar for once.” 

Their spirits were now high. They joked, laughed, 
praised, and satirized in turns. The tricks and plots 
of school, the glorious rows at college, the student’s 
office, and the varied five years since crowded on 
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them, and they adjourned to dinner at Tremont’s room. 
The wine was brought up, and despite the Temperance 
Society, they did not part till the stars were glistening 
in the sky. 

Henry Tremont was a young man of fine talents and 
ample fortune. Possessed of a warm heart, and a capa- 
city for present enjoyment, which made him enter as 
if naturally, into the feelings of his passing associates, 
he had seen, on terms of equality, mankind in all its 
phases. He had moved one hour, in the magnificent 
courts of Europe, or gazed upon the merry peasantry 
as they danced by the Loire. He had seen the Greek 
amid his ruins, and the Cossack as he swept over the 
Ukraine. From all these he had returned with suffi- 
cient knowledge of the human character, and his so- 
journ at London had made him, in the language of 
ton, a polished genticman. Perhaps he affected too 
much of the eleganie, but if he did, it was only the 
easier to command the entrances to society. He was 
a philosopher, and he was a man of the world. 

“ And where is your nymph—still invisible,” jocu- 
larly said Johnson, as he met his friend befvre the 
Hall of Independence; “ come, this is the very grove 
for the deities of the furest—have you watched < 'till 
the pale stars are up?” 

Tremont smiled, launched a repartee in reply, and 
they sauntered on. 

Despite the society he mingled in since his arrival, 
and the many fair faces that smiled on the elegant 
young stranger, he had thought only of one. To many 
it might seem unaccountable. But Tremont was sick 
of your monotonous fashionable beauty. He longed 
for something more than mere ton and affectation. 
Although in the whirl of dissipation, he was not one 
of them. His mind was cast in a lofiier mould, and 
he thirsted for communion with some better spifit 
And that beautiful Greek face with its blue laughing 
eyes, the light auburn hair, and the flush stealing over 
it—it seemed, in its expression, the very incarnation 
of his dreams. We cannot define it, but we all have 
imagined it. Perhaps it came nearer to refined mo- 
desty and purity than to any thing else. 

It had its effect on Tremont. He thought more of 
it than he admitted to himself. It went to his heart, 
for despite his fashion he had still a heart. The ice 
of the world might be crusted over it, but the warm 
tide still flowed below. 

A week passed by. He looked every where for 
that face, but in vain. It seemed as if he had only 
seen it—to lose it forever. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE LITERARY SOCIETY. 
Most learned Theban ! 


Mrs. Jemima Reeves was the very essence of vul- 
garism, but she was the wife of a millionaire, whose 
fortune had been made by speculating in stocks, and 
though ignorant and pretending, she was the oracle 





of her set. Here parties were no unapt representations 
of our society. From the rapidity with which fertunes 
are made and lost, a party in a commercial city is a 
motley thing—a little world, where bad and indiffer- 
ent, the ignorant, rich, and the fastidious literati are 
jostled in the same noisy crowd. Such was the com- 
pany which usually met at Mrs. Jemima Reeves. 
But, this evening, it possessed another characteristic. 
Literature and the Belle Lettres had just become 
fashionable, to the utter destruction of balls, and the 
manifest terror of concerts ; and Mrs. Jemima Reeves, 
ever desirous of leading, had introduced a sort of Li- 
terary Society, through which their superabundant 
intellect, like cream, might find a vent. It met every 
fortnight, at the residence of one of the members alter. 
nately. They read; they conversed on science and 
the arts, metaphysics, and cookery; in short, on every 
ihing. They heard lectures from ambitious volunteers, 
and sometimes ended with a song. Besides, the mem- 
bers, as was natural, were mostly young men in cra- 
vats and young ladies who wrote poetry. They met 
merely to cultivate the sciences. No one could insi- 
nuate any other motive; but, most unaccountably, 
several of the early members were already matried, 
and, to the surprise of all, sundry tender words had 
fallen from the lips of one very backward and erudite 
philosopher, and a remarkably bashful miss had actu- 
ally been caught looking bewitchingly at the said 
innocent young man. These things were all very 
singular, and, as Mrs. Jemima Reeves remarked, ‘ as- 
tonishingly metaphysical.’ No one could tell the 
result. But cause followed effect, and Johnson drily 
whispered that they ought, in future, to be called the 
society for the promotion of marriages! 

“ Reelly, why don’t they come?” said Mrs. Jemima 
Reeves ; “oh! sich a wonder as Mr. Johnson brings,” 
and, as for the first time, she broached this news, (she 
had been fidgetting all the evening to tell it,) she 
looked with an air of triumph on the crowd. 

Now as Mrs. Jemima Reeves gave splendid parties, 
every body flocked to her housé. But the intelligent 
portion of her company had formed a coterie by them- 
selves, while she sat, like a queen, in the centre of 
her immediate set. There was Angelina Tompkins, 
a profound female geologist, like her patroness; and, 
leaning on her chair, was the admired and poetic 
Stevens, whose verses “To a Tom-tit,” had actually 
been published in the Juvenile Repository. Then 
there was the stiff and starch Miss Snodgrass, a very 
enchanting young lady of forty-three, who kept a 
baby-house, and seemed not unlike a slim radish in 
appearance. She was in raptures with music, and 
smiling and coquetting with a lath-like gentleman, 
now falling into the sere and yellow leaf. He, too, 
was bowing, and writhing his features into a ghastly 
smile, entreating her “To sing that charming thing 
again, 


‘ Young I am, and sore afraid.’ 


She warbled it so naturally.” 

Besides these, there were some dozen others equally 
talented and interesting in their way. Coquettes and 
flirts, philosophers in bodices, and legislators in curls. 
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There were some with much learning, and sore with 
none at all; and, at the end of the group, eleganily 
reclining against the mantle, stood Master Edward 
de Vere, who wore his shirt collar down, wrote 
gloomy verses a la Byron, and was dying fur love of 
Miss Lucretia Thompson, a romantic girl of sweet 
sixteen, who wept over Lallah Rookh, and lisped of 
the cold and heartless world. 

“Oh! sich a wonder,” repeated the hostess. She 
was answered by a dozen voices, exclaiming, “ Who? 
who is it? do tell.” 

“ And he’s travelled over half the world,” echoed 
Miss Tomkins, as her patroness proceeded to unburden 
her information, and eulugize the much expected T're- 
mont. 

“TI wonder if he’s a good collection of foreign spe- 
cimens,” said Miss Tomkins, glancing at a splendid 
cabinet of minerals, the joint property of her patroness 
and herself, which, rising in a recess, gave a wonder 
fully scientific atmosphere to the whole apartment. 

“Mr. Tremont,” shouted the servant at the door, 
and amid a buzz of voices, the fashionable young man, 
following his friend, advanced. With an easy address 
he paid his respects to the lady of the house. 

The society was now organized, Mr. Johnson taking 
the chair: and, while the members were reading 
essays, Tremont found himself between the two geo- 
logists. There were several disquisitions on philoso- 
phy; one declaimed and another read; and blushing 
deeply at his own temerity, Master Edward begged 
to recite a few original verses. They were on a 
lady’s eyebrow. As he became inspired with his 
theme, his voice melted into the softest tenderness, 
and, with a truly bewitching look, he rolled his eyes 
en Miss Lucretia Thompson. Any one could see 
whose eyebrow he meant. She turned to her bosom 
friend and lisped, 

“Tthn’t he divine?” 

“ Sich a love,” echoed the confidante. 

“ He'll surely be a Byron, Mr. Tremont,’’ whispered 
Mrs. Jemima Reeves; “ he has all that lyric tender- 
ness which distinguishes the noble lord from the dark 
and turbid passion of Tom Moore.” 

Johnson looked up, and his mouth was quivering 
with suppressed laughter. 

The communications were now over—Mr. Stevens 
disdaining to bring his poetry into competition with 
that of Master Edward. ‘The company rose to pro- 
menade, and Tremont could but select his two neigh- 
bors. 

Mrs. Jemima Reeves was now in ecstasies. She 
had secured the attention of Tremont, and she deter- 
mined on exerting her eloquence and displaying her 
extensive information. 

“You must be charmed with London, Mr. Tremont— 
its society is so exclusive. Here we have no refine- 
ment, except,” said she, glancing significantly at her- 
self, “ except among a few.” 

“But is not our hospitality far better than their 
haughty reserve?” asked he. 

“La! now—Mr. Tremont a’n’t you joking? Ame- 
rican society is so walgar.”’ She simpered, affecting 


quisite. “I often say to Angelina, we've a great duty 
to perform, to keep up the fashions, yon know, and 
perserve the city from actual barbarities.”’ 

“Oh! Edward,” lisped Miss Lucretia Thompson, 
overhearing the last word, “ they are talking of Indian 
barbarities, I think; can Mr. Tremont really have 
seen the pvor, dear, savage warriors, in their wild 
forests?” and she leaned eloquently on his arm. 

“ And you have been at the apexes of Mount Blanc, 
the giant of the Appenines,” exclaimed Mrs. Jemima 
Reeves. “ Do tell me if it has any scarce minerals— 
we are all so scientific here; when we are better ac- 
quainted, we must overlook your selection—mus’n’t 
we, my dear ?”’ said she to Miss Tompkins. 

“Certainly. Mr. Tremont must be in raptures 
with the delightful science.” 

“Yes; I always said it was the most enchanting 
branch of speculative philosophy, my dear,” respond- 
ed she, benignantly. Tremont writhed under the in- 
fliction ; but his natural politeness triumphed, and he 
answered : 

“Butlam sorry I cannot gratify you. 
collection.” 

“ No collection!” cried Mrs, Jemima Reeves ; and 
she turned pale with wonder. 

“No collection!” echoed Miss Angelina, in a per- 
fect agony of herror. 

“ But,” said the patroness, recovering herself, and 
breathing hard, “you’re only pretending, Mr. Tre- 
mont: young gentlemen are so modest.” 

“T really have none.” 

“Oh! I see it all: so modest, and so witty, Ange- 
lina, my dear!” smiled Mrs. Jemima Reeves; for she 
could not believe any young man of fashion to be ig- 
norant of geology. 

What the thunderstruck Angelina might have an- 
swered, we know not; but Johnson at this instant 
passed them, and said gaily to his hostess: 

“You promised us your niece, from Baltimore, to- 
night. After your charming description, I shall die 
if she docs not come!= and he looked wickedly at 
Tremont. 

“Indeed,” said the delighted lady; “but she can- 
not come till late. You will be in extansies with her, 
Mr. Tremont. Her only fau!t is not to love ‘ heaven- 
killing philosophy enough,’ as the poet Calvin says.” 
Tremont shuddered—for, judging from the aunt, what 
must the nieces be ? 

They were now opposite the cabinet, and a group 
had gathered round it; but at the approach of Tre- 
mont, they opened, as if by magic, and in a moment 
he found himself surrounded. He saw at once his 
situation. He was now commen property, and the 
whole bevy poured questions on him. One asked him 
for an Arab song; another (it was master Edward,) 
wondered if he had been at Haidee’s island—where- 
upon Miss Lucretia blushed, and pinched his arm, ex- 
claiming, “ Oh!” while Mr. Stevens inquired of Dante 
and Italy ; and the lath-like gentleman dropped sun- 
dry libels on the peculiarities of Turkish matrimony. 

“ And have you actually been at the levees of the 
Cham of Tartary?” lisped Miss Lucretia, summoning 
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a fashionable ease, which Miss Tomkins thought ex- 


all her courage. 
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“ And did he ask you to look at his cabinet of min- 
erals ?” chimed in Mre. Jemima Reeves; “what a 
geologist he must be !—so much time ;’’ and she look- 
ed smilingly around. Her auditors smiled too. This 
last blunder was beyond even their endurance, and 
Johnson almost suffocated with suppressed laughter. 

It was a critical moment for Mrs. Jemima Reeves ; 
but at that instant Tremont looked up, and opposite to 
him, peeping archly through the crowd, with a face 
alternating with suppressed mirth and vexation, stood 
the fascinating creature of his daily and nightly dreams. 
She did not seem to see him, but playfully said : 

“Have I detained you, aunt?” 1 was a bold stroke 
to hide her relative’s ignorance. She turned. 

“Why, Agnes, where have you been? Sich an 
evening as we've had,” and she glanced at Tremont. 
“ But—Mr. Tremont, shall I introduce you to my 
niece, Miss Beaumont?—Miss Beaumont, Mr. Tre 
mont.” 

Agnes followed the direction of her aunt's voice, 
looked up, and met T'remont’s astonished, yet delight- 
ed gaze. We cannot tell the look her countenance 
for an instant wore. Her eyes sparkled, and then her 
long lashes fell dreamingly over them, while the red 
blood shot over face and temples, dying her neck and 
bust to the heaving bosom. She hastily paid the usual 
compliments, and, scarcely trusting herself to speak, 
turned to find relief in other presentations. Tremont 
was, this time, wholly unabashed. He felt a thrill 
when she first looked up, but none could tell it from 
his manner of addressing her. Glad, however, to es- 
cape from the outrageous aunt, he seized the first op- 
portunity, and stole to Agnes’s side. 

She was certainly as unlike her scientific relative 
as she well could be. Her countenance was fault- 
less, but its beauty consisted most in the expression. It 
might have been one of those mild, sweet faces, which 
inspired Raphael. There was no affectation. She 
seemed as distinct in her mind from the every day 
beauty, as she was in feature; and though at first ap- 
parently reserved, it soon wore off, and her powers, 
unconscious to herself, appeared. Her knowledge 
was varied, and her taste exquisite ; and after a half 
hour’s conversation, Tremont owned to himself that 
he had often seen more brilliant beauties, but never 
so lovely a creature as Agnes Beaumont. 

The conversation turned upon music, and Tremont 
begged her to sing. They were seated, with a few 
others of like sentiments, in a cotcrie by themselves. 
She sat down to the instrument, and, after a short pre- 
lude, poured~forth a volume of rich, mellow music, 
such as he never before had heard but once, from an 
Italian girl, by the rich shores of Como. It was the 
music of the soul. 

In turn, Tremont was pressed to sing, and he com- 
plied. They had talked@f Scotland, and Cunning- 
ham’s “Its hame, and its hame,” came to his mind. 
His full tenor voice was admirably fitted to it, and 
his own feelings lent a deeper pathos to that touching 
song. He looked up when he ceased, and the glisten- 
ing eyes of Agnes spoke her thanks, warmer than the 
praises so plentifully heaped on him. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Tremont,” she said, “ you have made 





us all traitors to our sensibility: that song has inspir- 
ed you.” 

“ Ah! there is other inspiration than the song,” an- 
swered he, as he offered her his arm. She looked 
down, and, he thought, seemed half displeased. It 
was the first time his flattery had ever failed. 


CHAPTER IIIf. 
THE BALL. 


Alas! how slight a thing will move 


Dissensions between hearts that love. 
Lalla Rookh, 


“It was really too bad, was it?’ said Johnson, as 
they sat one day in his office. “{1t was comedy and 
tragedy; and, lo! Henry Tremont, Esquire, the im- 
maculate, unconquerable Tremont, whom all the 
fashionables are dying for, is conquered by the niece 
of Mrs. Jemima Reeves, the great conchologist, geo- 
logist, and female professor of all the occult sciences 
under the moun.” 

“ Pshaw! nonsense!” responded Tremont, musing. 

“ Well, Harry, you are becoming too bad. Every 
body wonders what has become of you. If you don’t 
stop sentimentalizing, I must cut you—that’s flat!” 
said Johnson. 

“That would be insupportable, my dear fellow. 
What shali we do?” said Tremont, breaking into his 
eld gayety. 

“ Ah! there’s returning sense. Let us get down 
the foils.” 

Tremont was a constant visitor at Mr. Beaumont’s; 
but although he daily saw Agnes, he was ignorant 
what progress he had made in her affections. She 
was an unfathomable creature. Modest and sensitive, 
she would sooner have died than have won attention 
by any of the thousand lures of the practised belle. 
But Tremont was ignorant of this trait, and her con- 
duct perplexed him. She was at times reserved and 
almost cold, and he despaired ; but then again a smile 
or a tone would be sufficient to recall all his hopes. 
Had Tremont coolly thought, he would have felt and 
acted differently. But he was in love—and all lovers 
are more or less insane. 

Miss Beaumont had a cousin, the daughter of her 
uncle, with whom she resided. Ellen was a beauti- 
ful and celebrated belle, and it soon began to be whis- 
pered that Tremont was drawn thither by her charms. 
Nor did she discountenance the report ; even had she 
known the truth, she would scarcely have done so. 
She was a coquetite; her vanity was interested in 
conquering the courtly Tremont, and so she tried 
every means to chain him to her. She was besides 
piquant and witty; and Tremont, almost sensibly 
pleased with her vivacity, lingered longer at her side. 
To much of this, Agnes was blind. She ofien felt 
pained at Tremont’s attentions to her cousin, but she 
could not yet analyze her feelings. She knew her cou- 
sin’s heartless character ; and, like many othera, she per- 
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suaded herself that it was only friendship, which made 
her in secret regret the sacrifice. Poor thing! she 
was in the fowler’s net, and she knew it not. 

And Agnes grew less lively. At times, too, when 
Tremont had been gaily singing with her cousin, she 
seemed abstracted—even cold. He thought, pechaps, 
she was already attached ; and if not, he had a right 
to be offended. He recurred to the earlier days of 
their intimacy, and the open, laughing girl which at 
times she had seemed, was now no more. How blind 
lovers will be! Tremont was excellent at trifling, 
and thought he knew the female heart; but even the 
wisest of us, when our feelings are enlisted, are some- 
times wrong. Besides, his vanity was piqued by her 
conduct, and perhaps it was also flattered by her cou- 
sin’s. Insensibly he began to laugh and loiter more 
by Ellen’s side, and, it might be, that he was flirting 
with the witty and brilliant coquette. 

Still Agnes was ignorant of herself. She saw the 
change, and wondered. At times, too, she thought 
Tremont less kind than when they met at first, and in 
the singleness of her regard, searched for the cause. 
It seemed as if the loss of a friend was a mournful 
thing. But still, at times, Tremont would appear so 
different, that she would believe she had wronged 
him. What a fathomless history are the tides of the 
human heart! 

Autumn had come, and the season was opened by 
a splendid ball &t Mrs. All that was elegant 
in beauty or fashion, wos there. Tremont and Ellen 
were the stars of the night. The brilliant, dashing 
belle, and the easy, elegant young man, won univer- 
sal applause. He was piqued at something which 
seemed unusually cold in Agnes; and, flattered and 
bewildered, he was willing for a moment to bow to 
her fair cousin. The dance swept on. He seemed 
in high spirits. He was once more the gay, young 
stranger of the saloons of Paris; and as he and Ellen 
floated by with the dancers, they called forth a buzz 
from the admiring crowd. The evening passed on, 
and though Agnes was surrounded by admirers, she 
kept wondering why Tremont did not even address 
her; but he seemed wholly taken up with Ellen, and 
a sharp, undefinable pang shot through Agnes’s heart. 
Still she pardoned him ; yet, as it grew later, she 
thought, “surely fer friendship’s sake, he might have 
danced one set with her.” Her appearance, however, 
charmed equally with her cousin's, and, amid a crowd 
of attendants, she seemed to have regained all her 
former’ quiet, yet innocent and fascinating gnyety. 
Many a young man that night wondered at her love- 
liness, and for many a long year her voice rung through 

their memories. 

A dance was just concluded, and, flushed with the 
exercise, Tremont led Ellen to a seat. They passed 
Agnes, a vacant one was by her, and handing his 
partner te it, Tremont, for the first time that evening, 
spoke to Agnes. They all glided, as if naturally, into 
conversation; and now surely, thought she, he will 
ask me. But he loitered around, at times addressing 
her, and then wholly occupied with Ellen, while she 
smiled her sweetest, and by her unnoticed arts fairly 








“Indeed, Mr. Tremont, how oppressive itis. Is 
there no retreat?” and she looked languidly up. He 
offered her his arm, and they turned to go. 

“ Agnes, won't you come?” said she, as they rose. 
“ Certainly, Miss Beaumont,” said Tremont; but it 
seemed to her so formal, that she could scarcely an- 
swer no. They moved away, Ellen leaning on Tre- 
mont's arm, looking smilingly up, and his whole de- 
meanor that of the profoundest attention. He did not 
onee look back. “Surely,” said Agnes to herself, “he 
might, even for the sake of friendship, have given me 
a@ warmer invitation.” 

“Ah! Miss Beaumont,’ remarked a gentleman , 
glancing at the retiring couple, “ I see we shall have 
to congratulate your cousin on her final conquest.” 
Agnes scarcely heard him, a light seemed to break 
in upon her, and the room to swim around her; but 
with a strong effort she recovered, and her fairy form 
swept through the dance, and her thrilling laugh rung 
out like music. They were the wild struggles of a 
tortured heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE DRIVE—THE DENOUEMENT. 
Yet on we swept—away! away! 
Maxeppa. 


Tart night Agnes Beaumont woke as from a dream. 
It was almost morning, and she knelt by her bedside. 
Alone, in the silent chamber, she had read the still 
more silent chambers of Wer heart. She raised her 
head, and the traces of tears were on her cheek. 

“I see it all,” she said, “and that he loves another. 
Oh! that I could have foreseen this—that some one 
had warned me, before it was too late. Oh, God 
that I should have garnered up my affections, only to 
have them crushed. Bat,” she added, brushing away 
her tears, “ thank heaven, it is yet the secret of my 
Pheart, and, though it breaks with the effort, never, 
never shall it escape. No; sooner would Agnes 
Beaumont die, than have one dream she loved in 
vain.” She rose; and as she shook back her tresses, 
there was a mournful firmness on her pale, chisselled 
brow, as she murmured, “ It was a hard struggle, but 
it is over. I will school my very loeks—TI will be as 
though my heart was light and happy—I will smile 
the unthought-of cousin—I may even be the brides- 
maid ; and then, when all is over, though it sear like 
iron, I will banish him forever from my thoughts. 
Even now, it is wrong to think of him—I may not do 
it. Oh! that my sainted mother would look dewn 
upon, and strengthen her erring child!’ She grew 
composed, nor did she retire till she had sought con- 
solation from that fountain which flows forever for 
every sorrow. 

And sweet was her sleep that night. There wasa 
hushed, holy quiet on her face~—a deep and innocent 
repose, such as witches us when we gaze on an in- 
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An angel, even on a mission of love, might have lin- 
gered as he passed. 

Tremont, too, that night did not seek his bed till 
the stars were paling in the east. So exquisitely had 
Ellen availed herself of his pique, that, fop as he 
seemed, during the whole evening he found himself 
her prisoner. But he recurred to it with pain. His 
acquaintance with Agnes had opened up a new fount 
in his character, and he was ashamed of his frivolity. 
Wheat, too, must she think of him! Either to despise 
his fickleness, or look on him as a heartless fop. Be- 
sides, he began more to understand her character. 
What he had deemed the result of coldness or a prior 
attachment, might it not spring from her exquisite 
modesty? He was perplexed. He almost cursed 
himself for his conduct that evening, and harassed 
with his tumultuous feelings, he threw up the win- 
dow and bathed his burning brow in the cold morn- 
ing breeze. 

It was the day but one after the ball, and Johnson 
and Tremont were sitting in Mr. Beaumont’s parlor, 
waiting for the cousins to take a drive. They did not 
wait long. 

“Oh! what restive horses you have, Mr. Tremont,” 
said Ellen, gazing at a pair of noble animals, who 
stood impatiently pawing the ground; “they must be 
dangerous.” 

“ What does Miss Agnes say ?”’ said Tremont as she 
entered, looking, as he thought, paler than usual. 
Ellen was disconcerted—she thought Tremont would 
have asked her. 

The drive was beautiful. It was a mellow autumn 
day, and not a cloud was in the sky. The fields were 
covered with a russet hue; the forest trees were dyed 
in a thousand colors; here and there the leaves began 
to fall, and over the whole landscape streamed a 
golden light, while the fresh, bracing breeze swept 
up, rustling the dry leaves, and swaying the branches 
backwards and forwards with a mournful sound. 

It was a day to touch her every feeling, and Agnes 
seemed to Tremont unusually open. He looked in 
vain for her reserve, and as they drove on, and new 
scenes opened before them,she became unconsciously 
more interested, and the hidden beauties of her mind 
gleamed forth. There was an originality in all she 
said, and the soft, mellow tinge of her thoughts con- 
trasted finely with the brilliant emptiness of her cou- 
sin. Tremont, too, enchanted, called forth all his 
powers, and few men could be more eloquent when 
they tried. His manner was totally changed from the 

frivolous gallant. He woke up the better portion of 
his nature, and Agnes listened and sighed. He was 
80 like the first night they had met! She felt it would 
not do to listen to him thus. She felt how hard a 
character she had imposed upon herself. 

And Tremont was again perplexed. He listened 
to Agnes, and as her low, touching tones met his, al- 
though they seemed but the passionless ones of friend- 
ship, he felt that in her all his happiness hung. He 
was tortured with doubts; but his feelings were gra- 
dually wound up to such an intensity, that he felt a 
knowledge even of the worst would be better than 
this torment. He resolved to hazard al). 





They were now entering a road, which ran among 
lovely summer residences, straight and unusually 
level, and terminated, a mile beyond, in a rugged, 
precipitous hill. But the two spirited horses began to 
grow restive, and required all Tremont’s skill to re- 
strain them. He trembled. Had be been alone, he 
would have been fearless, but what a volume of hope 
and love was bound up in the safety of the lovely 
being beside him! 

“Do you think there is any danger?” she asked. 
It was in a firmer voice than he expected, and he 
was about to answer, but a sportsman, followed by 
his dog suddenly sprang into the road, and aimed 
at a bird directly before them. Tremont knew the 
horses were young, fiery; and scarcely broken. He 
shouted— 

“ For God’s sake, put down your gun!’ The man 
was so intent upon his game, that he did not hear 
him, and fired. In another instant they were whir!l- 
ing, like lightning, over the plain. In vain Tremont 
held back; in vain he exerted all his strength and 
science ; the frightened beasts tore on as if he were a 
child. He shuddered when he thought of Agnes. But 
he dared not look up, for they were now nearing, with 
the velocity of a whirlwind, the broken hill which 
terminated the level road. He knew if they were 
not stopped before they reached it, they would be 
dashed in pieces ; and bracing himself firmly up, while 
his heart crushed within him, he waited calmly but 
breathless!y tiie cvent. As they swept by Ellen and 
Johnson, she screamed, and the horses, starting slightly, 
rushed on with even wilder madness. It seemed but 
an instant more. The hill was just befire them—a 
few more seconds and their fate would be decided. 
The moment for energy had come; he paused an in- 
stant, and suddenly exerting his utmost strength, al- 
most miraculously succeeded in checking them. They 
faltered, and stood exhausted and trembling. All this 
was the work of an instant, and during it Tremont’s 
thoughts were full. But it was now over, and he 
turned to Agnes. 

During the few brief moments of their rapid career, 
and while expecting instant death, she had sat paler 
than marble, and without uttering a word. But now, 
when they were so unexpectedly saved, in the sudden 
revulsion of her feelings, she seemed to forget every 
thing. Only the deep feelings of her heart were 
heard. She laid her hand on Tremont’s arm, and 
unconsciously exclaimed, “Thank heaven, you are 
saved!” The tone, the look, the gesture, all told the 
tale of her love, In that hour she had thought only 
of him. 

She seemed suddenly to feel she had betrayed her- 
self. That which she had cherished so secretly—that 
which, in another moment, she would have died 
rather than reveal, was now confessed—and to one 
who loved another. She felt he would despise her, 
and in utter agony she buried her face in her hands 
and wept. 

But how different were Tremont’s feelings. The 
love he would have given all to win, and which he 
dared not hope for, was unwittingly acknowledged. 
Agnes then had loved him. At once, as in sunlight, 
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the mystery of her conduct was revealed. He leaned 
down— 

« Agnes, dear Agnes, look up!’’ whispered he. 

“Oh! Mr. Tremont, leave me—for the sake of 
mercy, leave me,” said the sobbing girl. 

Tremont waited till the first storm of her feelings 
had swept by, and then delicately urged his suit. As 
he spoke of his love—his hopes and fears—and his 
folly, Agnes gradually became convinced. And when 
he took her hand and asked if she could forgive him, 
she looked up—their eyes met, and from that instant 
they felt their destinies were one. 

“ And so,” said Mrs. Jemima Reeves, as the servant 
handed her a card, tied with white ribbon, “ Agnes 
invites us to the marriage. I hope Mr. Tremont is of 
good family, for, you know, we couldn’t visit him un- 
less. Isn’t it sich a wonder that I never thought to 
ask ?” 

“He hasn’t got a cabinet of minerals!” said Ange- 
lina. , 

“So he hain't!” responded the patroness, “ why, 
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Lavy! I ne’erhayeseen thy face— 
Thy face, perhaps, I ne'er may see; 

Nor know I of that winning grace, 
Whose charm can bend the lover's knee. 










Then, how shall I presumptuous dare 
Profane thy worth with verse of mine— 

Or write thy praises, gentle fair, 

To lay upon the muses’ shrine? 









O! but to please a valued friend, 
This leaf of simple song | bring ; 
Nor will the poor attempt offend, 
When owned by him for whom I sing. 






By him, whose soul so oft on you, 

In gentle smiles of joy has shone ; 
Him, whom I loved before I knew, 
And love still better, being known. 






By him, who asks my humble lays, 
In your behalf right zealous grown ; 
Who loves to sound your loudest praise, 
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And will not let me sing his own. 





really, I begin to feel alarmed. And Mr. Reeves has 
so many distinguished relatives. There’s Mr. Jones 
went to Washington—and his cousin Stoddard, who, 
if two or three uncles die childless, will be the pre- 
suming heir of a Scotch baronet. It would be impos 
sible. 1 hope Agnes hain’t been so foolish!” 

“It would be awful!” said Angelina, lifting up her 
hands. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Jemima Reeves, who forgot that 
her father had been a soap-boiler, and her grandfather 
a pauper, “it will; but we, who are connected with 
noble blood, and have great privileges, (as good Dr. 
Tane said last Sunday,) owe a duty to ourselves, as 
well as others, not to encourage upstarts. It must be 
inquired into—ring the bell, my dear.” 

“ Maam,” said her confidential servant, opening the 
door. 

“ John, find out if Mr. Tremont is a parwenew— 
and bring me my lap-dog and Lyell’s Geology” —and 
Mrs. Jemima Reeves leaned back upon the ottoman. 

Philadelphia, June 7, 1838, Cc. 





He tells me you are young and fair— 
Of temper gay, of manners kind ; 

Describes to me your form and air, 
And paints the beauties of your mind. 


~ 





But saddening thoughts around me throng, 
For you, perhaps, I ne’er shall know; 

And he who thus commands my song, 

Is destined far from me to go. 


O! why has fortune’s hand the power 
Thus to o’ercloud life's little day ? 

“T never loved a tree nor flower, 

But ’twas the first to fade away.” 


And him, alas! I now must lose, 
Just when I find his heart most dear, 
Whom fate for distant scenes must choose, 
When most I want his service here. 





Will he return? and shall I see 

The friend he lauds and loves so well 
O! shades of dim fuaturity, 
It lies with you alone to tell. 
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No. 
THE BAKER’S 


CHAPTER 1. 


Take heed of pride, and curiously consider 
How brittle the foundation is, on which 
You labor to advance it, Niobe, 
Proud of her numerous issue, durst contemn 
Latona's double burthen ; but what follow’d ? 
She was left a childless mother, and mourn’d 
Shp Sevan areal sickness, 

> beauty you o’erprize so, time or sic 
Can change to loath’ deformity ; your weal 
The prey of thieves, 

Massinger. 


“ This loaf won't do—its not full weight—give me 
that one in the window.” 

“Ma!” said the pretty Catalina, with an indignant 
toss of her rich nut-brown locks, “Ma! why do you 
suffer me to be insulted by these low vulgar wretches, 
who expect me to attend to all their insolent whims, 
as if I was their servant. I will not assist in the 
shop at all, I declare.” 

The fond and patient mother endeavored to sooth | 
the offended pride of her petted child, and hastened | 
to change the objectionable loaf. The purchaser was | 
a tall, but back-bent, thin, and shrivelled man, in a 
suit of rusty black; his dark eyes sparkled beneath 
his gray and bushy brows, and his pale, thin lips, and | 
the strongly-marked lines about his pinched-in cheeks, | 
told plainly of suffering and sorrow. He clutched the | 
loaf of bread with his attenuated fingers, and after | 
weighing it carefully in his hand, placed it be- 
neath his arm, and deposited the necessary pence 
upon the counter. He turned towards the door, but 
as he gained the .threshold, he turned round, and 
gazing sadly upon the offended Catalina, said, “ Young 
woman, I had reason for my objection to the loaf you 
proffered ; it was many mouthfuls less than this; and 
I have too often experienced the want of a mouthful 
of bread to quietly resign my rightful quantity. I 
have three children waiting for me—they are pale, 
squalid, and cadaverous, for hunger, dirt, and disease 
have long been their only portions, but they are my 
own flesh and blood, and my orphan boys are as dear 
to my heart as you with your bright beauty and sunny 
looks can be to your happy, wealthy friends. I was 
once—no matter what! I am now a beggar; the 
very pence with which I purchased the loaf were 
wrung, by dint of painful supplication, from the unwil- 
ling hands of my fellow men. I have not another 
coin in the world to purchase even the coarsest re- 
lish, or to procure a candle that I might delight my 
heart by seeing my boys devour their lumps of coarse, 
unbuttered bread. You see now why I required the 








IV. 
DAUGHTER. 


largest, not the smallest loaf. What would your 
trouble have been in comparison with the value of an 
extra mouthful of bread to five hungry wretches, who 
look to this loaf for the whole of their daily supply of 
food? Check then these paltry feelings of pride, 
which unfit you for the station you are bound to fill ; 
you are blessed with health and comparative wealth ; 
be grateful to your Maker, and do not insulthim by 
exhibiting impertinence to your fellow creatures. 
You may one day be as destitute—as wretched—as [ 
am now!” 

The poor fellow vanished from the door-way, and 
the sound of his shuffling footsteps faded into gradual 
nothingness before any of us had recovered from the 
effects of his forcible but unusual address. My hands 
instinetively clutched the silver coin at the bottom 
of my pocket, but before I could frame my speech, 
the man was gone. Mrs. Thorne first broke the 
silence, and observed, “ Poor man! only one loaf of 
stale bread for himself and his four children! if U had 
known it, I would not have taken his money.” 

“ The impudent fellow called me ‘young woman ;’ 
and no poverty can excuse such impertinence as that,”’ 
said the proud beauty, as with sparkling eye and 
glowing cheek she dashed from the room, looking 
most pre-eminently beautiful while exhibiting this 
hateful deformity of mind. 

The bakers’ daughters of the metropolis have long 
been celebrated for the possession of an extra share 
of their sex’s charms. It is impossible to perambulate 
the streets of London without remarking the extreme 
beauty of the fair maidens who sit behind the counters 
of the various bakeries, and preside over the destinies 
of the quartern, half quartern, and two-penny loaves, 
and dispense the biscuits, pies, and baked joints to 
the numerous claimanis. In fancy confectionaries 
and pastry-cocks’ shops, a pretty girl is a necessary 
adjunct, and such a one is ever selected; like the 
Parisian limonadiere, she is expected to be chatty and 
agreeable, and showy in manners, dress, and beauty ; 
other virtues are not esteemed. But the flowers of 
loveliness exhibited in the shops of the bread bakers, 
are generally members of the family; and although 
somewhat plainer in their attire, are more positively 
handsome than the fancy prettinesses in the pastry 
cooks ; in fact, there is not a neighborhood in any 
part of London which cannot boast of the beauty of 
“the girl at the baker's shop.” 

Catalina Thorne, although not perfectly beautiful, 
possessed an attractive set of pretty features, a mode- 
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rate stature, and a round and graceful form. Her 
head and bust displayed the usual characteristics of 
the Anglo-Saxon style of beauty, but in her moments 
of pride, which were neither “few por far between,” 
her fine light-blue eyes dilated with the stare of scorn; 
her well arched brows were twisted from their Ho- 
garthean line of beauty; ber nose, which ever pos- 
sessed a slight determination upwards in its extremest 
tip, curled into a positive snub; and her pretty, pulpy, 
pouting lips were screwed into a repulsive knot that 
completely hid her well-formed pearly teeth. Cata- 
lina’s smile was most enchanting ; but the malignancy 
and frequeney of her frown destroyed, or at least con- 
siderably weakened, the effects of her sun-shiny 
beauty. 

Mr. Thorne’s dwelling was opposite my lodgings, 
and I could scarcely belp avoiding an observance of 
the family’s proceedings. Catalina’s brother, Shirley, 
was a pleasant companion in various fishing and 
boating parties, and the frank jollity of the father and 
hospitable attentions of the mother, rendered an occa- 
sional visit most agreeable. I will not deny that the 
beauty of the daughter had, originally, a strong in- 
ducing force to an intimacy with the baker's family, 
but the bitter pride and contemptuous bearing of Miss 
Catalina killed the bud of love in its very germ, if 
indeed it had ever assumed a form and bearing even 
thus minute. 

Shirley Thorne doted upon his sister; he forgave 
her haughty sneers and pettish temper with the affec- 
tionate regard of a fond adoring lover and devoted 
friend. His earnings were appropriated to the pur- 
chase of trinkets and other articles of finery for his 
beloved Catalina ; his hours of recreation were spent 
in her service, in conducting her to the various places 
of amusement, in evening walks, or in listening to 
her performances upon the piano, which she touched 
with a skillful hand. It were needless to say that 
Catalina’s parents regarded their daughter with a 
love of strong endurance—it amounted to positive 
adoration; and they paid a bitter penalty for their 
idolatrous worship. 

Catalina’s beauty attracted several beaux; for the 
capricious fair one, despite her pride, loved to sit in 
the shop and receive the compliments of the cus- 
tomers, and listen-to the flattering remarks of the 
passers-by. But if she revelled in the homage of 
her admirers, she ridiculed their pretensions, and in- 
sulted their sentiments of esteem. An offer of mar- 
riage was certain to result in a contemptuous dismis- 
sal; and the proud beauty, holding her court in a 
baker's shop, gave the rest of ber admirers to under- 
stand that she wondered how the poor cast-off suitor 
could be so ridiculous as to imagine that she would 
degrade herself by becoming a tradesman’s wife ! 

Public attention had been for some days directed 
towards the announcement of a grand Masquerade and 
Fancy Ball at the Opera House, and Catalina express- 
ed a wish to enjoy the much vaunted festivities of 
the scene. Her parents endeavored to convince her 
of the impropriety of her wish, but her affectionate 
and inexperienced brother, bent upon the gratification 
of his sister’s thoughts, purchased a couple of tickets, 





and indicated his intention of accompanying Catalina 
to the masquerade. Farther remonstrance with their 
spoiled pets was out of the question; preparations 
were made, dresses procured, and the parents con- 
tented themselves with requesting me to accompany 
their children to the place of pleasure, relying on my 
knowledge of London life as an efficient means of 
protection to their darling Catalina. 

Nothing could be more exquisitely handsome than 
the appearance of Catalina, as she proudly strode 
along the immense salon. She was richly aitired, 
in exact imitation of a colored print representing 
Mademoiselle Mars en réle, and in the extreme dif- 
ference between her smiles and powers, strangely 
reminded me of that powerful artiste. Catalina’s 
blonde features and nut-brown curls rendered the 
picture somewhat softer in its tout ensemble, but I 
doubt if the fascinating actress, even in her bright 
and palmy days, appeared to greater advantage than 
my parvenu Catalina, the daughter of a London 
baker. 

I must confess that I felt proud of my companion, 
and enjoyed the admiration which her appearance 
excited. The single-minded Shirley was in raptures ; 
and he gazed upon his lovely sister with an ecstatic 
smile which evinced his gratified love. Unable to 
join in the quadrilles, he stood aloof, but never re- 
moved his eyes from the mazy dance wherein his 
queen!y sister moved. 

I stood wp with Catalina in the first set of quad- 
rilles, and resigned her, for the second, to the care of 
one of her beaux, who having heard of her inten- 
tions, had followed her to the ball. Harry Bruce was 
a good looking young fellow, sufficiently well to do 
in the world to enable him to seek a wife, but too 
bashful to pop the question, although sufficiently bold 
among his fellow men; he was devotedly attached to 
Catalina; had never been connected with that object 
of her detestation, trade; and was generally supposed 
to be sure of her consent, although the hinis of his 
numerous friends, and the kindly encouragement of 
the parents had been unable to induce him to venture 
the perilous avowal. He had beheld lover after lover 
dismissed for their temerity in declaring the object of 
their ambition, and he preferred the enjoyment of her 
society, and the privilege of paying his unacknow- 
ledged attentions to the chance of an abrupt discharge 
from the presence of his love. 

While she was dancing with Bruce, I observed a 
man in the dress of a brigand—that is, in the dress 
sanctioned by stage authority, which clothes a moun- 
tain bandit, a low peasant ruffian degraded to the 
tevel of an outlaw and a robber, in a velvet jacket 
bound with gold, and silk stockings crossed with 
faney ribbon, instead of a jerkin of undressed goat 
skin, and leather leggings tied across with strips of 
raw hide—I observed, I say, a man in the dress of a 
brigand leaning on his carbine, and attentively watch- 
ing my pretty charge. There was a confident—nay, 
an impudent air in his manner that suited well 
enough with the character he had assumed, but it 
also demanded the attention of her friends. Her bro- 
ther had noticed the lascivious leer with which the 
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stranger had gazed upon Catalina, and was on the 
point of resenting the insult in a summary way, had 
I not checked his impetuosity. Her partner, Bruce, 
also noticed the familiar and insulting gaze of the 
stranger, and in one of his moves in the dance, 
intentionally ran against the brigand, and jostled him 
from his stand. With a deadly scowl he drew his 
robber’s knife, and menaced Bruce with an action of 
stabbing. The young man continued his part in the 
quadrille, but as be passed the brigand in the course 
of the next figure, he knocked the high-crowned, 
riband-braided hat from the robber’s head. The 
fellow turned pale, and glanced furtively round upon 
the company ; Bruce continued his dance ; and after a 
moment’s pause, the brigand forced a smile into his 
face, and, turning upon his heel, walked to another 
part of the salon. 

At the conclusion of the quadrille,.I hastened to 
Bruce, and expressed my admiration of his conduct. 
Shirley also complimented him, but his firm and cou- 
rageous behaviour had been lost upon the heartless 
girl, who thought that the brigand had been ill used, 
“ for the man had certainly a right to look.” 

I received, from various acquaintances, numerous 
requests for introductions to the beauteous queen, an! 
favored many of the demands. During one of her 
ternporary absences, a petit maitre passed me with an 
open snuff box in his hand. I had been longing for a 
pinch, and laying my hand upon the Frenchman's 
arm, said “ Voulez vou bien me permettre ?’’—but the 
old gentleman intent upon some distant object, passed 
on without noticing my application. Before I could 
turn round, the brigand appeared before me with a 
jewelled snuff box, which he presented to me with a 
graceful bow, saying “ Que j’aie Uhonneur de vous off- 
rir ce tabac.” 1 was annoyed at the man’s isterference, 
but it was impossible to refuse his offer, and in the 
course of a few minutes we were engaged in a lively 
conversation. I saw through his purpose, and resolved 
to disappoint him; the quadrille ended, and Catalina 
and her partner were hastening towards me; disen- 
gaging myself from the brigand in the midst of a cri- 
tical disquisition upon the relative merits of Auber 
and Adolphe, I made him a low bow, and took the 
disengaged arm of the fair queen, and strolled across 
the room. In the course of the promenade, [ encoun- 
tered my friend Lozack ; he joined us for half a turn, 
and on our return stroll, we espied the brigand in 
earnest discourse with a tall, thin gentleman in a domi- 
no ; it struck me immediately that I had seen the tall 
man before, but was unable to recollect where. “ Lo- 
zack, yon know every body; who is the tall man in 
the blue domino, talking to the brigand there ?” 

“A great reformer; writes elaborate essays in the 
weekly papers, famous for bad grammar and excess of 
vituperation against all existing powers. He has once 
or twice been suspected ef forgery—has been tried 
for swindling ; and has Jong since been kicked out of 
all decent association.” 

“Who is his companion, the brigand ?” 

“1 know his face, but cannot say where. His whis- 
kers bother me. Ha! I know that action; and yet I 
may be mistaken. If I am corréct, the dress is not out 





of taste. Yes, it must be the same. He is a broken 
croupier from Paris—a chevalier d'industrie, but of low 
caste. He is an Irishman,I believe—I forget his 
name. He is a rara avis—a Milesian without the 
brogue. He speaks several languages, but is an in- 
corrigible scoundrel. He was discharged from 113, 
Palais Royal, for picking the pockets of the players at 
the table—and since that I have seen him at the cor- 
ner house—the white one—in Rue—Rue—” 

“ Picpus,” said I, hazarding an awful joke. 

“No, no; a small affair in the suburbs—in the 
Boulevard Montmartre, near the Thédtre de Variétés. 
Ha! there's Vane! { must see him—good bye for a 
minute.” 

As Lozack hurried from us, the object of my inquiries 
suddenly joined our party, and taking me familiarly 
by the arm, desired the honor of an introduction to 
the devilish fine girl under my wing. I was astonished 
at the fellow’s impudence, and meditated publicly 
insulting him; but my anxiety for the safety of the 
inexperienced couple intrusted to my care, prevented 
the explosion. I formally declined the responsibility 
of introducing a stranger ; he muttered a low curse— 
but checking his wrath, proposed adjourning to the re- 
freshment room. This, also, I declined. At this mo- 
ment one of the bands struck up a lively strain—it 
was a new German waliz, and a succession of couples 
darted from the crowd, and whirled around the ring 
formed in the centre of the thronged and magnificent 
area. 

“I must waltz,” said Catalina; “will you be my 
partner?” 

I begged leave to decline. 

“ Bruce, you waliz ?” 

He confessed his inability. 

“TI must waltz?” repeated the beauty in the imperi- 
ous tone that she generally used to express her 
wishes. 

_ “ Permitiez moi—le grand plaisir—to be your part- 

nere, si vous plait, if you sall be so good—” said the 
brigand, with an insinuating drawl, and befure I could 
interfere to prevent it, the self-willed girl had accepted 
his offer, and they were rapidly whirling around the 
ring. 

I was annoyed. The man’s excessive impudence in 
thrusting himself into an acquaintance with Catalina 
after I had refused him an introduction—his broken 
language, after I had heard him speak correctly both 
in French and English—Catalina’s acceptance of his 
arm—and Lozack’s account of his character—con- 
spired to render my feelings any thing but pleasant. 
At the end of the waltz, he moved rapidly towards 
the supper room with his partner. I followed, but 
was unable to get near them in consequence of the 
influx of the supper seeking masquers who rushed in 
crowds to the possession of the tables. In vain I 
searched the room for the giddy girl and her ques- 
tionable partner; the best part of an hour elapsed be- 
fore | was enabled to single them from the crowd. 

“ Catalina, it is late; had we not better retire.” 
-“T am engaged to this gentleman for the next set.” 

“ We promised not to be later than two o’clock. It 
has long since passed that hour,” said [. 
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“ Do not stay on my account; this gentleman has 
kindly offered to see me home.” As Catalina uttered 
this ill-jadged speech, the villain grinned, and bowed. 
The music strack up a mazurka; he handed her from 
her seat, and they hurried to the ball room. 

My outraged pride tempted me to resent this insult, 
and bring the affair to an instant conclusion. But I 
wished not to embroil myself in a quarrel with a man 
of doubtful character in a public room, and my dele- 
gated care of the thoughtless girl induced me to sup- 
press my wrath, and follow her into the midst of the 
dancing throng. At the door of the supper room, I 
encountered Bruce and Shirley Thorne; they had been 
equally ill-treated by Miss Catalina, and the young lo- 
ver shortly left the theatre, despite the remonstran- 
ees of the brother. 

The broad light of a spring morning yellowed the 
haggard faces of the pleasure seekers, ere Catalina 
consented to quit the masquerade. Delighted with 
the vivacity and foreign air of her new admirer, she 
resolutely refused to leave his side; and as she sprang 
into the coach at the theatre door, said, “ Monsieur 
Livrontique, we have room for you;” and befvre I 
could interfere, the supple brigand was in the coach, 
and accompanied us to the residence of the Thornes. 

The next day, while sipping my coffee at a late 
breakfast, | observed a dashing cabriolet drive up to 
the door of the baker’s shop, and the brigand of the 
preceding night, handsomely appareled in military un- 
dress, jump from the vehicle, resigning the reins of 
the fiery horse to the care of a small tiger in a showy 
livery. In less than half an hour, the pretty Catalina 
was handed into the cabriolet by her new beau, who, 
resuming the reins, caused the horse to perpetrate 
various curvetings and caracolings previous to starting, 
much to the wonder of the humble neighbors, and the 
admiration of the baker and his wife. 

I deemed it my duty to acquaint Thorne with the 
character of his new acquaintance, as delineated by 
my friend Lozack. The honest man seemed alarmed, 
but the mother evidently disbelieved my statements, 
and imputed my interference to jealous motives. “ My 
daughter has told me of your rude behaviour in en- 
deavoring to keep her by your side during the whole 
of the evening ; and in wishing to force her from the 
rooms just as she was beginning to enjoy the festivi- 
ties of the scene. Monsieur Maximilien Livrontique,” 
reading the name from a small enameled card which 
the puppy had unnecessarily left behind, “ is the son of 
a French nobleman, and although [ am not so narrow- 
minded as to despise foreigners, yet there are people 
who will say any thing against them, without requiring 
the extra stimulus of rivalry in a pretty girl's affections.” 

The next time I encountered Miss Catalina, she cut 
me dead, as the fashionable Livrontique elegantly 
phrased her refusal to return my bow of recognition. 
Her brother became cool and distant; and the parents 
evidently avoided me. The Frenchified beau had the 
field to himself; for Bruce and his competitors were 
civilly dismissed; and it was currently reported in 
the neighborhood that the pretty girl at the baker’s 
was about to be married to a foreign prince, with no 
end of money and estates. 





I determined not to see the girl thrown away with- 
out another struggle to prevent it. I sought for Lo- 
zack that he might substantiate his charges, but he had 
been appointed an atfaché to some foreign embassy. 
[ pointed out the person of the supposed adventurer to 
the notice of my friend L , the head of the Lon- 
don police, but he declared his ignorance of the indi- 
vidual, although he acknowledged having had him 
under surveillance for some weeks, in consequence of 
the mysterious nature of his pursuits, but what those 
pursnits were, L— refused to disclose; although 
{ explained my reasons for inquiry. Disappointed in 
my expectations of obtaining a corroboration of Lo- 
zack's suppositions, I determined to confront Monsieur 
Livrontique in public, and boldly address him as if I 
knew his entire history, and endeavor to frighten 
him from the position he had assumed. 

An opportunity soon presented itself. I was walk- 
ing down the Strand, and passing the entrance to the 
Lowther Gallery of Science, observed Livrontiquc’s 
cabriolet and servant in waiting. I ascended the en- 
trance flight of stairs, and discovered my gentleman 
parading the rooms with Catalina hanging on his arm. 
{ encountered them, as if accidentally, and catch- 
ing Livrontique by the hand, apparently in the most 
friendly manner, pointed to some delineations of Irish 
scenery, and said, in a loud tone of voice, “ Monsieur 
Maximilien Livrontiqne, yon were born in Ireland— 
is that view of the Wicklow mountains a correct 
portraiture ?” 

At this singular and apparently inexplicable state- 
ment, the eyes of the surrounding gazers were turned 
upon the questioned man, who, confused and alarmed, 
was unable to answer my sudden demand. 

“ Perhaps,” continued I, “ you ‘are not a Leinster 
man? I think I heard that you came from the north 
coast. Ifso, how do you like this view of the Giant's 
Causeway ?” 

The fellow’s confusion became extreme ; he smiled 
hideously upon Catalina, scowled at me, and glanced 
fearfully upon the faces of the standers by. Rallying 
his nerves, he stammered forth: 

“ Monsieur, vous avez tort; je suis Francais.” 

“You have lived in Paris, I know. How do they 
manage without you at the little gambling house at 
the corner of the Boulevard Montmartre ?” 

His lower jaw fell, and drops of perspiration stood 
upon his brow. The people around us tittered, and 
gentleman who had been gazing earnestly upon the 
fellow’s face, and seemed instinctively to guess my 
purpose, said aloud,“ {saw that man a few weeks 
ago, in company with some ef the swell mob at New- 
market—he spoke English then, and without the 
slightest foreign accent.” 

Livrontique rose, and pressing his hat over his eyes, 
took Catalina by the hand, and made his way through 
the crowd towards the door of the room. “I'll take 
the ghost’s word for a thousand,” thought I, as I fol- 
lowed him to the top of the staircase, where, seizing 
his arm, I said. in a whisper, “ You perceive, my Irish 
Frenchman, that you are known. I am acquainted 
with the nature of your avocations at No. 113, Palais 
Royale, and know also why you were kicked from that 
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establishment ! if you continue your present designs,” 
and I glanced at Catalina, ‘I shall deem it my duty 
te expose you yet more publicly and more completely. 
Miss Thorne, this seene has given you some annoy- 
ance, but it was necessary to your happiness. [ trust 
that your eyes are opened as to the nature of this man’s 
respectability—for your own sake, you will imme- 
diately avoid the disgrace of his acquaintance. I shall 
be proud to accompany you to your home.” 

Catalina raised her burning countenance, and gazed 
with a scornful look npon the detected knave: with a 
slight bow, she placed her arm in mine, and we de- 
scended the stairs; we were soon overtaken by Liv- 
rontique, who, recovering his self-possession, had has- 
tened in our pursuit. Dragging Catalina from my side, 
he mutiered a few brief but impressive words. [ was 
unable to distinguish their purport, but the intensity 
of their hissing sound grated painfully upon my ear. 
The poor girl glared horribly in his face; a deadly 
paleness overspread her countenance, and she sunk 
cowering and trembling at his feet, like a guilty and 
detected child. He raised her with unnecessary vio- 
lence ; I offered my assistance—she shrunk from me, 
and with a wild despairing glance, accepted bis hand, 
and suffered him to place her in his cabriolet. I shall 
never forget his look as he seized the reins—it was a 
scowl of mingled triamph, hatred and revenge—while 
the poor girl pressed her hands upon her eyes, as if to 
shut the world from her sight. 

The suspicions which this scene excited in my 
mind, were afterwards proved correct. I had exposed 
the scoundrel at too late a period for Catalina to re- 
tract; he had consummated his villany, and his threats 
of publicly disgracing his victim, forced her to remain 
in the meshes which he had wove around her. 

Several days elapsed without rendering the cabriolet 
or its master, and 1 was unable to perceive any signs 
of Catalina from my second floor observatory. Ere 
the expiration of a week afier the scene at the Low- 
ther Gallery, I ascertained from young Shirley that 
his sister had left home, having been married to 
Livrontique in private, agreeable to his most pressing 
request. No members of the family were present at 
the ceremony, nor had any eertificate been given or 
required. The bride and her husband were, at pre 
sent, on a little tour, which was expected to last 
during the honey moon. 

The hot weather drove me from London, and the 
approach of the shooting season prolonged my stay. 
The fogs of November hung round the eaves of the 
citizens’ roofs, and London mud and slime covered 
the side-walks, when I returned to my old apartments. 
My landlady had much to tell; the doings of the 
neighbors during my absence were freely canvassed, 
and I was put in possession of the scandal of the 
whole quartier. Amongst other information, I ascer- 
tained that my old friend, Thorne, had become insol- 
vent, owing, it was supposed, to the extravagance of 
his daughter and his son-in-law. The truth of this 
piece of gossip became apparent during the ensuing 
week—the name of the baker appeared among the 
list of bankrupts in the Gazette, and the house and 
furniture were sold by public auction. I sought out 


my old friend, and proffered him the litile offices of 
kindness which are so acceptable in our distress; he 
received them with gratitude; but when I inquired 
respecting Catalina and her husband, a gloomy silence 
was the inevitable result. The secret soon came out. 
Maximilien Livrontique, with the impudence of 
his caste, had persuaded Thorne that he was a claim- 
ant on the English government for a lange sum of 
money expended by his father in the service of the 
allies during the Peninsular war. Forged papere 
were exhibited to prove the truth of this allegation, 
and forged letters from persons in power attested the 
certainty of the payment of his claim. ‘Thorne could 
have no objection to advance considerable sums to 
assist in the sure recovery of a fortune which was to 
benefit his own daughter—the calls for more became 
alarming, and he was compelled to refuse. Livron- 
tique, who, since his pretended marriage, had never 
visited the baker’s shop, being too proud to associate 
with his plebian relatives, or rather being afraid to 
face a man who knew so much of his past life as I 
did, sent Catalina to request her father to lend his 
name to some bills which were sure to be paid when 
due from the funds afforded by the indemnity money, 
the immediate payment of which had been solemnly 
promised by the minister of finance. The father was 
unable to stand the earnest pleadings of his beloved 
child; the bills were signed, negociated, and, of 
course, dishonored. Thorne, as a responsible man, 
was sued for the amount, and compelled to pay. 
Scarcely had he weathered this difficulty, when 
fresh bills were presented to him for payment. He 
at once perceived that a furgery of his signature had 
been made. He had no difficulty in fixing upon the 
perpetrator ; and, although his choice was painful in 
the extreme, he resolved to acknowledge the validity 
of the bills and endeavor to pay them, although the 
act should bankrupt his estate. Had he chosen to 
deny his signature, and denounce the criminal, the im- 
perative nature of the statute respecting forgery, and 
the blood-thirsty execution of its penalties, would 
have driven the husband of his child to a violent and 
disgraceful death. But his clemency availed not ; 
the swindler stopped not in his career. He had tasted 
luxuries in life which before had been beyond his 
reach; he was in a comparatively respectable station, 
and could not persuade himself to resign his handsome 
lodgings, cabriolet, and servants, and expensive style 
of living. He was too well known at the clubs and 
gaming tables to be able any longer to carry on the 
war with profitable success ; the forgery of his father- 
in-law’s name had shown him a new way to plunder 
with impunity ; Acticious notes and bills, to a large 
amount, were put in circulation, and with much suc- 
cess; but the bubble burst one day too soon for the 
ealculating rogue, who was on the point of departing 
for Boulogne, the home for fraudulent insolvents and 
other English depredators, when he was arrested on a 
charge of forgery, and committed to Newgate for 
trial, The nature of his crime left little room for hope : 
his depredations had been-too serious in their extent. 
and the former character of his life was teo infamous 
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tion. His doom was inevitable, and on the 16th of 
December, 182—, James Shehan, alias Davis, alias 
Maximilien Livrontique, was hanged by the neck at 
the Old Bailey. 


El. 


CHAPTER 


Capricious, wanton, bold, and brutal lust, 

Is meanly selfish ; when resisted, cruel ; 

And like the blast of pestilential winds, 

Taints the sweet bloom of nature’s fairest — 
‘on, 


Otp Thorne never recovered the disgrace of his 
unexpected bankruptey, and the stigma of his connec 
tion with the infamous Livrontique ; in consequence 
of which, and from the inexplicable nature of his ac- 
compts,the creditors refused to sign his certificate. 
He became seriously low spirited ; he seemed ashamed 
to look his fellow men in the face; and, skulking in 
the dark corners of the tap rooms and parlors of the 
lowest tippling houses, cared not for the welfare of 
his children, or procuring the means of existence for 
himself and wife. But Mrs. Thorne, with the su- 
perior energy of character so ofien exhibited by the 
weaker and inferior se; as we men say, in our pride 
of social rank, dashed the tear of regret from her 
brow, and went resolutely to -work with the intent 
of procuring a living for those around her. Another 
shop was opened in the name of her son Shirley ; and 
although their means were small, and their appliances 
of an humble and inferior grade, the lapse of a few 
weeks convinced them that common industry would 
supply the sources of all their moderate desires. 

But, Catalina— 

Were I penning a series of imaginary events, or de- 
picting the peculiarities of characters existing but as 
creations of the brain, I might find it necessary to 
apologize for the apparent vivlations of probability in 
the following details; but I am merely narrating the 
positive occurrences of life—some of which, particu- 
larly the catastrophe, were given to the public at the 
time of action, but in garbled and informal shape. 1 
am describing the acts of a proud and petted child— 
of a beautiful but perverse girl, who had never been 
taught to check her own imperious will, or brook the 
language of reproof. I do not attempt to excite the 
sympathies of the reader in behalf of the unfortunate 
Catalina ; the nature of her misdeeds forbids the hoge ; 
and yet the man of observation and wordly experience 
will find more ground for exeuse in Catalina’s conduct 
than can be discovered in the actions of the sentimen- 
tal love-stricken heroines of the generality of the mo- 
dern novels. A knowledge of the operative powers 
which influence the sad realities of life is an import- 
ant but neglected branch of our domestic philosophy. 
The poet’s line—*“ The child is father to the man,” 
has become an adage trite as it is true; but we have 
never enforced a practical demonstration of its value. 
We spoil the sapling in its earliest germination, and 
fiud not our mistake till the foul branching of the 
immature tree betrays the rankness of the culture. 





Catalina fondly believed the statements of her be- 
trayer, and accepted his exculpatory account of his 
Parisian life; he confessed that he had gambled away 
a princely fortune, and supposed that he had been 
suspected of connection with the house from the fre- 
quency of his visits. She believed that he wason the 
point of receiving an immense fortune, and bore, with 
much pettishness, the intermediate passage between 
the obscurity of a sojourn in lodgings, and the blaze 
of fashionable life, wherein she expected to conspicu- 
ously figure when Livrontique could afford to resume 
his station in the world. Her ‘proud temper forbad 
her to associate with her plebian parents ; her brother 
was refused admittance—“ the wife of a nobleman’s 
son could not be visited by baker’s boys!” 

Catalina was within a few weeks of becoming a 
mother when she heard of her husband’s arrest on the 
eve of his trip to Boulogne. The morning papers fur- 
nished her with a full account of his perfeet villany— 
of his numerous aliases, aud the whole course of his 
lishonorable Lfe. The truth flashed upon her mind 
with conquering force; she knew that she had been de- 
ceived, and resolved upon resigning her deceiver to 
his fate. She refused his most earnest applications 
for an interview: forbad her relations to bring a mes- 
sage oreven mention his name; and when she heard 
that he intended to produce her as a witness at his 
trial, she packed up her trinketry and a few of her 
richest dresses, and departed—no one could discover 
where. 

Livrontique was condemned and executed, but 
Catalina sent no token to the man she had professed 
to love. Iler agonized mother advertised her absence 
in the newspapers, and implored her quick return; 
her brother traversed the endless maze of London 
streets, and rapped at lodging-house doors and private 
boarding houses and hotels, but found her not. Bruce, 
who, wiih an honest love, had hastened to the family’s 
assistance soon as he knew of their distress, assir*ed 
me in my inquiries at jonumerable pawnbroxers, 
where we expected that the object of oursearch would 
be compelled to dispose of her jewels as a means of 
subsistence. We then called at the various coach offi- 
ces, imagining that she might bave journeyed into the 
provinces. We employed the keenest officers of the 
police to aid us in our search, but all in vain—a year 
elapsed—the crimes of Livrontique were furgotten by 
the publie, but his-wife returned not to her family. 

The Thornes pursued their course with undeviat- 
ing attention. The mother and the son found their bu- 
siness increase daily, and the father continued his 
rounds of sottish indulgence. He was frequently led 
home in a state of helpless intoxication; and more 
than once had been compelled to send to his son for 
the means of liberation from the watch house, where 
the patrol had conveyed him from his sleeping place 
iu the street. One morning the poor youth called on 
me, expecting that | had some influence with the ma- 
gistrate at a distant police office, whither his father 
had been taken by a district constable, who, irritated 
at the trouble caused by the intemperate man, seemed 
determined to press the case strongly against him ; 
and Shirley was sadly afraid that his father would be 
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sentenced to the tread mill asa confirmed drunkard. 
We jumped into a coach, and in an hour's time, stood 
in the centre of the disgusting and motley crowd that 
daily fills the area of a London police office. 

I immediately despatched a card to my friend 
L —, knowing that in his capacity of leading po- 
lice officer, his suggestions would more avail us than 
the pleadings of the most learned lawyer. The legal 
ignorance of the stipendiary magistrates of the London 
police is proverbial ; every question of law is referred 
to the clerk, and an experienced officer not unfrequent- 
ly rules the destinies of both the innocent and guilty 
by a well-timed wink or sneer, as his feelings or in- 
terests may prompt him to interfere. 

The elder Thorne was placed at the bar, and the 
constable, duly sworn, was about to make his charge. 
In my blandest and most insinuating tone, I requested 
the judicial potentate to give us half an hour's post- 
ponement—he whispered his clerk, who raised his 
head, and stared rudely at me and my friend Shirley, 
but I turned his impertinent stare into a gratified smile 
by honoring him with a profound and deferential bow. 
By his advice, the delay was accorded by his worship. 
L——— shortly afterwards entered the room; there 
has ever been “more than a feud—a strange antipa- 
thy” between the regular police officers and the pa- 
rish constables. L——— partock largely of this 
esprit de corps; and while the prosecuting witness 
gave his evidence against the senior Thorne, indulged 
in scorching jokes upon his prowess in capturing, with 
the assistance of four watchmen, a respectable old gen- 
tleman who had taken a social glass, while they suf. 
fered a burglary to be committed in the same parish 
without interruption. His sneers turned the affair into 
ridicule ; and the magistrate, fearful of participating 
in the contempt, ordered the prisoner to be discharged. 
Thorne, who had displayed the most dogged careless- 
ness all the morning, heard the order with indifference, 
and neglected to obey the constable’s mandate to re- 
move from before the bar. During the latter part of 
his “ hearing,” he had fixed his gaze upon a group of 
prostitutes, who, with brazen faces and painted cheeks, 
were huddled together in a corner, waiting their turn 
for appearing before bis worship, for the purpose of 
answering the complaint of a nobleman who had lost 
his watch in the ladies’ company at the celebrated 
Salon de Beauté opposite Drury Lane Theatre. Thorne 
was pulled from the bar, and the girls were ordered 
to advance ; as they moved, the discharged intempe- 
rate stretched forth his arms, and shricked aloud, 
“ Catalina! my child! my child.” 

He was answered by a shrick that seemed to pierce 
the brain—and the gaudiest dressed gir! in the group 
fell senseless on the floor. 

By the kind interference of L , We were 
ushered into a private room connected with the police 
office. The rays of the sun, as they glanced oblique- 
ly through the heavily-grated wiadow, lighted up a 
strange and sadly-sorted group. Jn the centre of the 
room stood the father, with the fire of awakened na- 
ture fitfully gleaming through the soddened lineaments 
of habitual sottishness ; his soiled garments and blood- 
shot eye told violently of the force of the last debauch ; 





tears coursed down his bloated cheeKs; and in 
attempting to check the fierceness of a hiccough, 
which this new excitement had aroused, he had bit- 
ten his lips till the blood escaped from the corners of 
his mouth. 

His son Shirley stood with me over the sofa where- 
on reposed the still unconscious girl thus suddenly 
restored. The rouge, which she had used to paint 
her cheeks on the’ preceding evening, remained in 
daubs and blotches upon her pale and sunken cheek; 
a slight discoloration girded one of her eyes ; stains of 
lamp oil disfigured her gandy silk dress; and a profu- 
sion of false curls fell from her head as her torn and 
showy bonnet was removed. 

L———,, with his fine manly form and benevolent 
face stood holding the door ajar, to receive the articles 
he had demanded from the housekeeper for the re- 
covery of Catalina, while the pert and meddling 
magistrate strutted busily about, with his hands in his 
pockets, his spectacles raised upon his foreliead, and a 
pen behind his ear, asking every variety of imperti- 
nent questions, and indulging in unfeeling and insult- 
ing observations. He seemed to rejoice in the event 
as something that relieved the dulness of his every 
day life. His clerk, the lawyer, soon joined the party, 
when L slipped out of the room. 

I proposed sending for a coach, and removing the 
poor girl, who had recovered from the syncopation, 
and was weeping profusely on her brother’s neck ; 
but his worship, who had been civilly repulsed in his 
inquiries relative to the minutie of the affair, resolute- 
ly refused to let her go, affirming that a serious and 
well sustained charge of robbery had been made 
against the lady, and that justice must be dealt. I 
regretted the absence of L— —, but his foresight 
was exhibited in his immediate return with the noble- 
man who had been robbed ; but who promptly denied 
that Catalina was in any way connected with the 
gang who had surrounded him in the saloon, and 
deprived him of his property. 

“ Still she was there at the time,” said the magis- 
trate, who had notion of being beaten at every point ; 
“she was in the room, and that makes her particeps 
criminis—therefore I shal! remand her till the day 
after to-morrow, to see if any fresh evidence may not 
be adduced which may farther criminate her.” 

“In what can she be criminal, if there is no ac- 
euser?” inquired Shirley. 

“ Don’t question me, sir,” said the magistrate, get- 
ting more irate; “ don’t question me; your friend re- 
fused to notice my inquiries, alihough I had but the 
ends of justice in view. How do I know what she 
may be—some of her companions may implicate her 
in their confessions—don’t reply, sir, till I have done. 
The affair looks suspicious. I am not to be driven 
from my course by a scream, or by the big looks of a 
baker brother, or by the tears of a drunken father. If 
you say another word I'l] commit her to jail for three 
months as a disorderly female—! can do it, sir.” 

“ His worship is quite right,” said L ,ina 
quiet, low tone of voice, and bowing to the magistrate 
as he spoke ; “ quite right; and though there is not so 
much as a constable’s charge against the young woman, 
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still he ought to do as he likes, even though the gen- 
tleman here declares that he has nothing to say against 
her. I always go for his worship, beeause I think its 
right, and that power ought to be supported. There 
was Sergeant S——, who refused bail in a bailable 
case, where a lady with an infant in her arms was 
accused of swindling ; well, nothing suspicious could 
be made out against her, and the prosecutor believed 
he was wrong, and offered to apologize. The lady’s 
husband eaid somethirg which his worship thought 
was rude, and he refused to discharge the lady or 
even to accept bail; and he was right, because power 
ought to be respected. To be sure, the lady's father 
served the magistrate with a mandamus from the Court 
of King's Bench, which made him look rather foolish; 
but the lady’s husband had her out by a writ of habeas 
corpus, befure night. Still I say that Sergeant S—— 
was right, although the inhabitants of his distriet pe- 
titioned the Secretary of State for his removal from 
the magistracy, and then the newspapers took it up, 
and he was removed in disgrace—atill | say that 
authority ought to be respected.” 

“L »” said his worship, sensibly affected, “1 
thank you for this proof of your devotion, but in this 
instance I will be merciful, seeing that it is a case 
of deep distress. You may all go; impressed, I hope, 
with a sense of my benignity in suffering the law to 
wink while the criminal escapes.” 

To make my story shorter, as it seems determined 
to exceed all bounds, 1 may as well give Catalina’s 
own account of her absence, as she detailed it to me 
soon after her restoration to her parents’ arms. 

“ When I discovered how bitterly I had been de- 
ceived, I resulved to abandon the wretch to his well 
deserved fate. He had no tie upon me, for I was not 
his wife! I had trusted him, but in every instance 
he had deceived me—with passionate eaths and 
solemn adjurations he had pledged himself to the 
truth of his ayowal, but all were false, and I felt that 
I had been his tool, and not the object of his love. 1 
did not dare return to the home I had desecrated with 
the presence of my betrayer and the robber of my 
father’s means. I could not face the parents I had 
rained, or endure the scornful gaze of the neighbors 
whose acquaintance [ had spurned. I sought con- 
cealment in the abode of the woman who had acted 
as our laundress, and lived quietly upon the produce 
of my trinkets. I cannot attempt to explain the excess 
of hatred that filled my heart when I[ discovered the 
daily additional proofs of Livrontique’s rascality. 1 
rejoiced in his conviction; | laughed loudly when I 
heard that he was doomed to death ; and so firmly 
was the purpose of my soul devoted to revenge that I 
stood calmly in the wet and open street, upon a cold 
and foggy morning, and witnessed the public death 
struggles of my betrayer—of the father of the child 
which I then carried in my bosom. 

“You shudder! and, perhaps my language is repul- 
sive, but it is the truth. You know how brightly the 
sunshine of life beamed upon me, but you cannot tell 
the rapturous felicity that I expected to enjoy in the 
high station devoted to Livrontique’s bride. Instead 
of ranking with the high-born dames of all the Euro- 








pean courts, as I had fondly anticipated, I found 
myself the mistress of a convicted felon. With the 
plausibility of the arch fiend, he persuaded me to 
postpone the marriage ceremony till he could claim 
me, ‘gemmed with gold;’ but he soon exacted the 
privileges of a husband, while he was preparing to 
escape to France with the proceeds of his plunder. 
Why, then, should I not hate him! if the gaJlows rope 
had broke, I felt that I could have strangled him be- 
fore the assembled crowd. ; 

“ My child was born, and I hated it from the mo- 
ment of its birth, for it was his! Its ery touched my 
heart, and I snatched it to my breast; but its little 
features reminded me of my destroyer, and I insisted 
upon its instant removal. I refused to let it approach 
me again; why should I suckle the child of my enemy? 
The child pined away; I saw its face wither and 
shrink beneath my gaze—it died, and I rejoiced. I 
would have died too—if I could have died peaceably 
in my bed; but I was too proud to make away with 
my own life. I determined to live, and triumph over 
the memory of time. 

“I became poor—miserably poor. My jewels and 
dresses were expended, and my landlady told me if I 
stayed with her, | must work for my living. I left 
her house, and strolled about London in hopes of meet- 
ing with some more congenial employmentthan wash- 
ing and ironing, or turning the heavy mangle. My 
pride revolted at the idea of work, but the force of 
hunger conquered my pride, and I accepted employ- 
ment in various shapes, but with the like suecess. 
Needle-work disgusted me by its requisite labor and 
inferior pay ; the manager of a theatre advertised for 
extra ladies to be employed in a new holiday piece; 
I applied, and was engaged, but was discharged at 
the first rehearsal for an impertinent answer to the 
stage director. I consented to serve in a milliner’s 
shop, for less wages than my poor mother gave to her 
housemaid ; and was dismissed with contempt, at the 
expiration of the first week, because I refused to sit at 
the same table with the errand boy and the kitchen 
wench. 

“TI next obtained employment as a print-colorer in 
the shop of a young and talented artist, who, I soon 
discovered, regarded me with an honest love. He 
was oftener by my side than at his easel, and preferred 
my little back parlor to his stndio on the second floor. 
Our intimacy progressed rapidly enough ; in the even- 
ings, we walked out together; and but litile time 
elapsed ere he made me an offer of his hand. He 
was industrious and good-looking, but he vas not 
rich—nor did I love him—but I have often thought 
if my pride had suffered me to accept his proffered 
hand, that I might have long enjoyed the comforts 
of domestic life. But my restless, ambitious spirit 
prompted me to select another sphere ; and two days 
after the artist made me the offer, I accepted the pro- 
tection of one of his customers. 

“ You ask me why I preferred infamy with one to 
honor with the other; I will tell you. If I married 
the artist, knew thatI could never rise beyond a 
a middling station in society, even if success rewarded 
my husband in his endeavors. Perliaps he might 
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fail; and then I should have to pass a long and de- 
graded life of poverty and destitution. On the other 
hand, I was sure of immediate plenty—of rich clothes 
and meek atiendants— of flatiery and servile friends— 
and other gay delights. Besides, my protector was 
of an ardent and sanguine disposition; he seemed 
enthusiastic in his admiration of my beauty; I soon 
discovered that he was rather weak in his understand- 
ing ; and, in the pride of my heart, I doubted not that 
I should persuade him to make me his wife. But I 
was deceived; a few months had scarcely elapsed 
ere he married a childish, puling piece of nobility ; 
and I was thrown aside wiih his horses, spaniels, and 
greyhounds, as unnecessary in his newly-formed re- 
solves. 

“I will not burt your feelings by delineating my 
gradual declination to the state from which I have 
just been re.cued. Do not pity me; I cannot bear 
it—I despise it—I despise myself—and, God forgive 
me, I am tempted to believe that [ despise the world, 
and all that it contains.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Every sense 
Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense ; 
And cach frail fibre of her brain 
As bow-strings, when relaxed by rain, 
The erring arcow launch aside, 
Sent forth her thoughts all wild and wide. 
Byron. 


CATALINA remained at home in strict seclusion, and 
in a few weeks, the dangerous beauty again mantled 
her rosy cheeks and pulpy lips ; her curling nut-brown 
hair put forth its natural properties, and the quick, 
vivacious eye, and swan-like neck, and graceful car- 
riage exacted their full share of wondrous praise. A 


saddened spirit seemed to have cast its mantle upon. 


her, but the slightest contradiction roused her fiery 
temper, and drew down her wrath upon the head of 
the offender. Wer father, roused to action by the re- 
turn of his beloved daughter, gave up his sottish habits, 
and assisted with patient labor in the increased busi- 
ness of his son. The gentle Shirley worked with 
renewed delight; the fond, adoring mother forgot her 
past griefs in the bright prospect of the present joy; 
and Bruce, with a constancy of affection that deserved 
a better object for its mark, became again the regular 
evening visiter, and signified hiv wish that Catalina 
would give him a right to be included in the family. 

Three months had not elapsed since the restoration 
of the magdalen to her home, when I received the 
following letter from Catalina— 


“T have again left the home of my parents, for I 
cannot endure the sight of the misery I have caused. 
My mother's pale cheek is a constant reproach to me for 
my past crimes, and her glistening eyes are coustantly 
fixed upon me with a gaze of wondering sorrow. My 
father and brother toil like s!aves, and I am the cause. 
I have no companion—no society—for Bruce’s pre- 
tended love is a bitter insult, which he has no right 





to inflict. I cannot go out alone—I cannot enter the 
shop without being stared at by the neighbors and the 
passers by, who all seem to know my story. Lord 
——-, who was present at the police office, you know 
when, has offered me a home. I quit my prison with 
delight, and leave you to. tell my parents that we may 
not meet again.” 


Two nights after the receipt of this letter, the bro- 
ken hearted mother was dragged, a foul and disfigured 
corse, from the depths ef the river Thames; the father 
again flew to the bottle for relief, and attempted to 
drown his sorrows in continua! inebriety. His con- 
stitution, sadly injured by his former excesses, soon 
gave way; he expired, a howling, drunken maniac ; 
and was placed by the side of his wife a few days 
after her demise. 

The shop and fixtures were sold, and the proceeds 
were devoted by Shirley to defray the expenses uf the 
funerals. When all was settled, he called on me to 
say farewell; and in company with his friend Bruce, 
set forth, in hopes to meet with better fortune in an- 
other land. 

* * - * * * = + * 

In less than a year from the death of the parents, | 
observed the Jost Catalina amid the countless throngs 
of cyprians which infest the saloons of the patent 
theatres in the height of the season. She appeared 
gay and happy, that is, if an exuberance of spirits be- 
spoke the joyous mind, and the painted cheek depicted 
the bloom of the heart’s repose. She saw me not, and 
I had no wish to claim her acque‘atance. 

Again I saw her, at some months’ elapse, bow from 
the window of a handsome carriage, with a coronet 
on its panels, and a couple of gaudy footmen hanging 
from the back. I recognized her during the same 
week, in the opera box of the viscount ——, glisten- 
ing with diamonds and satin. The box was crowded, 
and Catalina’s voice rose high above the rest. 

One night, during the succeeding winter, I was 
“ sitiing at mine ease in mine’’ apartment, listening 
to the roaring of the bleak north wind and the pelt- 
ing of the hail storm against the shutters, and the 
occasional hiss of some stray portions of hail which 
fell down the chimney into the blazing sea coal fire, 
when the house was disturbed from its propriety by 
a loud single knock at the street door. It was nearly 
twelve o'clock, and the impatient landlady, who was 
sitting up fur the occupant of the front aitic, a young 
clerk, who was yet out, hastened to the door, deter- 
mined to rate him soundly for the loudness of his 
knock. She opened the door and found no one there. 
A puff of the wind extinguished her light, and she 
Irstened back to inform me, the only sitter-up, of the 
peculiarity of the event. In less than half an hour, 
the knocker again sounded ; again she descended, and 
again was doomed to disappointment. Two runaway 
knocks upon a stormy night became a serious matter 
for wonderment to the old lady; and when the 
knocker again sounded, she was almost too nervous 
to attend its summons, although positively certain, 
from the well known double tap, that the erratic clerk 
was ai the door. 
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“I beg your pardon, for being so late, my dearest 
madam,” said the young man, as he rubbed his well- 
soaked boots on the passage mat. “ A shocking night 
to be out, but I could not refuse the temptation of a 
free ticket to the play. Dreadful walking ; and there 
js a poor creature sitting on Brown's steps some half 
dozen doors below, who seems frozen to a statue. 
Her clothes are stiff with sleet and ice.” 

« A woman exposed to the weather such a night 
as this?” said the good old soul, bursting into tears. 
“ Oh, gentlemen, that must not be. God has given 
us a warm house over our heads; let us not refuse a 
fellow creature a shelter from the storm. She must 
be in distress indeed, to abide the pelting of such 
weather—or ill—or dying, may be. Do let us go 
directly ;’ and the old lady, who trembled at opening 
the street door to a single knock after twelve at night, 
cased herself in a huge cloak, and waded through the 
heaps of snow and hail, and braved the winter blast 
in all its fierceness, to save a fellow creature from its 
fury. According to the young man’s statement, we 
found a female sitting in a crouching posture on the 
steps of a doorway ; she answered not our greetings, 
and but for a low, continuous moan, might have been 
deemed a frozen corse. We carried her, all bent and 
double as she sat, into the warm kitchen of our benevo- 
lent landlady, wko soon stripped her of her ice-bound 
clothing, and restored her, with the maid's assistance, 
to animation. Upon our re-admitiance to the kitchen, 
I recognized the cast-away Catalina in the person of 
the unfortunate ; prompted by the deepest distress, 
she had twice knocked at my door to ask relief, and 
twice had her pride compelled her to depart without 
waiting to deliver her message. A faintness came 
upon her; she sat down upon the nearest steps, and 
the numbing effect of the wintry storm lulled her to 
a deceitful slumber—a quarter of an hour longer, and 
our relief would have been in vain. 

Was it possible that a few short months had 
changed the jewelled and satin-clad beauty of the 
opera box into the squalid and loathsome figure before 
me? Disease, and drink, and poverty are rapid work- 
men—but | will not dwell upon the sad details of 
Catalina’s profligate career. Her protectors had died, 
married, tired, and quarreled, till she found herself 
the tenant of a sick bed in a suburban hospital, 
where her lover, with praiseworthy humanity, had 
ordered her to be removed, while he inducted her 
successor into her chamber, and presented the jewels 
of the sick and despairing girl to her happy and suc- 
cessful rival. 

She was discharged from the hospital, cured of her 
bodily ailment; but her mind had festered, and the 
leprous wound enlarged itself with dangerous ra- 
pidity. She fancied in the dull watches of the sleep- 
less night that her mother and father sat by the side 
of her bed, and that Livrontique stood at the foot, 
nursing his murdered baby, and fixing his protruding 
eyes upon her with a scowl of hate. A free use of 
gin drove the phantoms away; her father would fly 
from the room with a scream of agony at the sight of 
the bottle; her mother would implore her not to 
drink, but fade away into thin air as the liquor gur- 





gled down her throat; and Livrontique would gaze 
with rapture as she drank, and laugh, and’shout with 
jey—and the unearthly revelry sounded in her ears 
long after the sight had gone. 

I requested my landlady to place Catalina in some 
quiet, decent family wherein she could be assiduously 
watched, and placed beyond the reach of temptation. 
“But I must have gin,” she said, as I called to see 
how she enjoyed her situation. “Gin, or death—I 
care not which. To-morrow, I am twenty years of 
age ; you will send me some gin to keep my birth day. 
I used to keep it gaily.” 

“How do you like the family you are with?” 
said I. 

“The old woman preaches to me, and the aunt 
stares with the same sad look that my mother nsed to 
gaze upon me when you took me home. The girl is 
quiet—but they refuse to give me gin—and I have 
a burning here, and a craving that gin alone can 
satisfy.” 

The wretched girl again eloped from our fostering 
care. My old landlady, in the kindness of her heart, 
suggested an application for Catalina’s admittance into 
the Magdalen Hospital, a charitable institution ex- 
pressly devoted to cases of a similar description. The 
thought horrified her proud spirit, which misfortune 
had. been unable to subdne. It was evident that she 
still hoped to attain a station of wealth, if not of rank, 
by the potency of her charms; and the convent-like 
confinement of the Magdalen Hospital was not a 
suitable arena for her schemes. 

A few months afterwards, [ saw her on horseback, 
at Ascot, during the races. She was in the company 
of a notorious horse-dealer and fancy-man upon the 
turf. She rode well, and appeared to advantage, 
thereby attracting general attention, and gratifying 
the pride of her protector. But a short time elapsed, 
ere she was committed to Bridewell for being drunk 
and disorderly in the street, and sentenced to hard 
labor for thirty days. 

One of those appalling tragic events which occa- 
sionally happen in large cities, and fright the blood of 
the lieges frofn its lawful channels, occurred in our 
vicinity, and paralyzed the faculties of my gossiping 
acquaintances. A man had been found dead ina 
house of ill fame, and from the nature of the accom- 
panying circumstances, it was reckoned difficult to 
decide whether he had destroyed his own life or had 
been foully played with. My landlady was vainly 
endeavoring to combat her horror, and detail the par- 
ticulars of the rumors she had picked up amongst her 
neighbors, when I was surprised by the appearance of 
Bruce, who, in company with his friend Shirley had 
within a few hours returned to their native land 
from a long cruise among the Indian isles. After a 
short pause, he inquired for his friend; I had not 
seen him. The two sailors had parted company the 
night before—Shirley, with the express intent of 
ealling upon me, and Bruce hastening to rejoice the 
hearts of his parents. Shirley had freely partaken of 
a carouse given by the captain on his safe return to 
port, but his high spirit scorned Bruce's proffered 
help, and he insisted upon being left to himself. I 
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inquired of the landlady, if a young sailor had asked | horrid truth ; in the person of the wanton he recog. 
for me during the preceding evening. nized his sister Catalina. He jumped from the bed, 
“ A young sailor! lor, no! why, good gracious me, | and with his sailor's knife severed his jugular vein. 
the man who was murdered round the corner was a| The wretched girl was discovered by his side—a 
young sailor.” cureless maniac—simpering and jibbering at the hor- 
The remark startled me, but I endeavored to laugh | ror-stricken gazers, and drawing figures upon the floor 
at the absurdity of the supposition it engendered. | in the small puddles of her brother's blood! 
Bruce, impressed with a sad presentiment of ill, re-{ Reader! if I have caused you “to sup full of hor- 
quested me to satisfy his forebodings by visiting the | rors,’ be assured that I have spoken nought but truth. 
scene of death. We did so, and our worst suspicions | Catalina Thorne is yet an inmate of Bethlehem Hos. 
were most horribly confirmed. pital, in St. George's Fields, and although the whole 
Shirley was encountered in his passage to my | particulars were never before accurately stated, there 
house by a street walker, and persuaded to accom- | are many persons who can testify to the truth of the 
pany her home. The morning's sun revealed the | sad history of 
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— 
APART FROM THEE. 


BY MISS C. H. WATERMAN. 


Apart from thee, apart from thee, Alone, I watch the morning rise 
My lingering footsteps slowly rove, In beauty o'er the distant hill, 

Beside the silent silver sea, And mark the bright and glowing skies, 
I trace the haunts we used to love. With gelden gleams the glad earth fill, 

The blushing flowers in gladness spring, And far adown the crimson clouds, 
And twine their garlands round my feet, Alone I watch its fading light, 

And birds their early carols sing, And linger still, till darkness shrouds 
And yet, nor bird nor flower is sweet ; Its glory with the veil of night; 

They have no song or breath for me, For like that night is life to me, 

Because I am apart from thee. Because I am apart from thee 


The moonlight sleeps upon the stream, Apart from thee, how sad, how sad, 
And all the silver stars of even, Have all my early feelings grown ; 

In many a bright and shining beam, The heart can be no longef glad, 
Still mirror there the light of heaven, That broods in solitude alone ; 

And like a playful child, it glides And like a harp that hoards its song, 
In music thro’ the quiet wood, Till waken’d by the master hand, 

And wakens with its gentle tides, No courtly flatteries of the throng, 
The echo's in its solitude ; Its buried musie may command ; 

But sadly doth it speak to me, ’Tis silent all, till I shall be 

Because I am apart from thee. No longer, love, apart from thee. 
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SONNETS, FOR THE SEASON. 


JUNE. JULY. 
Now come the rosy June and blue-eyed hours, Now the hot July hurries haif-arrayed 
With song of birds and stir of leaves and wings, From tending his green work on sultry hill, 
And run of rills and bubble of bright springs, In bower and field—seeking the shrunken rill, 
And hourly burst of pretty buds to flowers ; Or cave, or grot, or grove of pleasant shade, 
With buzz of happy bees in violet-bowers, But flings his length where huddled leaves have made 
And gushing lay of the loud lark, who siags Cool covert for faint noon. Now not a bill 
High in the silent sky, and sleeks his wings Of happiest bird breaks the grave-silence still 
In frequent sheddings of the flying showers ;— With call to his song-fellows ; and not a blade 
With plunge of struggling sheep in plashy floods, O’ the tall grass wags, so idle are the winds. 
And timid bleat of shorn and shivering lamb, The bee, with laden thighs, yet dares not stir 
Answered in far-off faintness by its dam ; For his far home ; and the quick grasshopper, 
And cnuckoo’s call from green depths of all woods ; Though amorous of the sun, yet haply finds 
And hum of many sounds, making one voice Deep shelter in green shades is better far 


That sweetens the smooth air with a melodious noise. | Than burning in the blaze of the malign dog-star. 
Cc. W. Cc. W. 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A 


WANDERER. 


Continued from Page 593.) 


CHAPTER XV. 


Hue vina et unguenta et nimium brevis 
Hores amoenos fene jube rose ; 
Dum res et etas, et sororum 
Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
; Horat, 


See’st thou yon line of light upon the river, 
Where the stream mirrors back the smile of heaven ? 
Tis the moon’s rays reflected from the curve 
On the edge of a water-fall, 
Wilson. 


TurovcH a soft and undulating valley, shielded 
from the breezes of the north by a high mane of hills, 
ard bounded on the one hand by an antique forest, 
and in front by the white waves of the many-billowed 
sea, there flowed in many “lingering labyrinths” of 
grace, a gentle pearl-dew brook, that trembling down 
the steeper channel with a soft complaint, or gliding 
with a dreamy gentleness along the level banks, 
charmed the eye of taste by the transparent white- 
ness of its color, or gratified the ear of leisure by “ the 
pleasant noise of waters.” At various points the 
stream had been taught to divide around little plat- 
forms of the purest marble, which islanded the rivu- 
let, and were surmounted with seats and couches of 
the same material. To recline upon the high crim- 
son cushions that covered these graceful sofas, in a 
summer spirit and with a heart at ease, in all the de- 
licious abandon of the “stratus membra,” and watch 
the flitting on the wave of the brown denelated shade 
flung by the tall, bending shrubbery that every where 
arched apd cooled the course of the brook, and feel 
the refreshing breath of the breezes that had strug- 
gled through the plaited barriers of the vine-fringed 
branches to play in the holiday shelter with the un- 
dazzled dimples of the evasive water, and listen to 
the faint roar of the passing wind throagh the tops of 
the lofty trees—the “ pinus ingens, albaque populus”— 
or to the deliberate dash of the waves upon the neigh- 
boring beach, and dream, in this mental cradle of in- 
dolence, of joys that had been, were, and would be, 
made up a globe of intense delights that might have 
deceived even the unresting spirit of a Faust into 
saying to the passing moment, “Stay! thou art so 
fair!” 

Throughout the whole of this smiling “ angulus ter- 
rarum” there was spread forth whatever could please 
the sense by the fragrance of its perfume, or soothe 
the spirit by the calmness of its beauty. The bend- 
ing, venerable elm, with whose majesty of graceful- 
ness no form of shrub or tree may be brought in ri- 
valry, was hanging full with purple clusters of the 
classic grape. ‘The broad and well-poised oak, the 
manliest tree of trees, frowned in its stalwarth dig- 





nity of strength and age. The rude, time-shattered 
platanus mingled i's bare and ragged branches with 
the rich and comely foliage of the verdant olive. The 
varied walks that wound among the frequent trunks 
of these peers of the forest, were interrupted occa- 
sionally by little bowers, whose shade invited to me- 
ditation or study, and were diversified with 


Casts from all those statues fair, 
That are twin-born with poetry. 


A sweeter spot of earth beneath a brighter part of 
heaven, the least vacant fancy could scarcely have 
depicted. 

Four years did I pass in this pleasant villa, with 
the bride whom I had so hardly won ; and the memory 
of that time falls upon my mind with the soothing 
sufiness of a coat of down that shelters from the sharp 
points of the piercing air, or like a day of unstartled 
silence amid months of turmoil and contention. 
Through all this time, the days of my life were circled 
with the quietude of perfect bliss; I looked neither 
back nor beyond; the joys of the present effaced the 
past and outstripped the future. It is society which 
in Europe makes wedded life a curse: the duties and 
distractions of company prevent that union of spirit 
which to be perfect, must be peaceful, and plunge 
each of the parties into different and jarring spheres 
of conduct. But there was no such miserable toil and 
task-work of existence to dry up in our hearts the ge- 
nial freshness of being, and divert to thankless and 
miserable nothingness that gayety of fancy, quickness 
of intellect, and fullness of feeling, which, if turned 
toward a single object, soon kindles the abiding fire 
of domestic happiness. _We were alone in that sum- 
mer world of love which the “ still-beginning, never- 
ending” ardor of our spirits spread around us. With 
even step, we walked side by side in the calm valley 
of peace, and of those passions whose influence might 
have developed unequal susceptibility in our natures 
and driven us asunder, none touched the deep seclu- 
sion of our pacific sea, save that to whose power we 
were equally obedient. There is a love, which 
founded in passion, is soon reduced to indifference by 
the self-exhausting violence of its own excitement: 
and there is a love, which, based on knowledge, deep 
appreciation, and the cautious wisdom of a disciplined 
heart, grows daily warmer and deeper by the self- 
evolved energy of its own exhaustless strength : 


Age cannot wither it, 1 
Nor custom stale its infinite variety. 
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Daily did my affection for Helena become truer and 
more thorough. The wretched cheats of worldly 
opinion never came to sap the strength of confidence, 
or seduce the entireness of devotion which were be- 
tween us. Each lived for each, conscious of finding 
the happiness of self in seeking the enjoyment of the 
other. 

At the period of which I am now about to speak, 
my family consisted, beside Helena and the bright- 
eyed boy that ever walked beside us, of but three per- 
sons; fur abhorring the pompous slavery of a nume- 
rous retinue, I kept.no more attendants than were ab- 
solutely necessary for the convenient management of 
our concerns. Of these three, one was a Greek, from 
Parga—a strange, wild-looking fellow, who had very 
recently come into my service. He had approached 
me with a tale of such helpless destitution that, in 
spite of his forbidding aspect, I could not help engag- 
ing him. His rough beard and glaring eye excited in 
the spectator’s mind an involuntary feeling of distrust, 
which his unbroken taciturnity and gloomy counte- 
nance did not tend to remove. He was an object of 
singular aversion to my boy, who, though naturally 
courageous in other things, always turned away when 
the Greek came near. 

The broad orb of the sun was slowly descending 
through the vaporous sky, and filling the western ho- 
rizon with a melancholy brilliance, asI reclined with 
those I loved, on a broad ottoman near the large win- 
dow which looked out upon the declining light of the 
day. Upon my right hand Helena was lying, in the 
same musing mood with myself; on the other, my boy 
was sitting up, with his back against the cushions, his 
glossy curls waving over his temples, and his full eye 
fixed upon the light with that rapt and meditative 
gaze with which children often regard the mysteriés 
of nature, as if communing with some spirit whose 
presence was veiled from the colder eye of manhood, 
and as if they 


Worshipp’d at the temple’s inner shrine, 
God being with them when we know it not. 


The strength and closeness with which that boy was 
twined about my heart, none who had not felt the 
wildness of my love, could ever apprehend. The af- 
fection which we have for our children is necessarily 
fuller and more complete than that which any grown 
person can inspire; for in their case, the gushings of 
tenderness are never checked by doubt or mistrust, 
but we pour out our kindness towards those of whose 
love we are secure, and whose every word and action, 
by whatever motive prompted, we construe instinc- 
tively into an utterance of regard. I yearned to fold 
him to my bosom and melt his nature into indissolu- 
ble union with my own. ‘The affection which | felt 
for him made no lessening of that which I had for 
Helena. I loved them with one love; they were to 
me but various avatars of the same essential excel- 
lence. As these two—the only and engrossing ob- 
jects of my attachment—were beside me, and the 
serene impressiveness of the season subdued my spirit 
to a deeper susceptibility of emotion, a gentle flood of 





rapturous passion flowed upon my breast with a full- 
ness too great fer my nature to encompass. I cannot 
tell what was my happiness; I could not know what 
was its measure. 


In such access of soul—in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 

Thought was not; in enjoyment it expired. 
My mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made me; it was blessedness and love. 


In the centre and zenith of earthly bliss, there is a 
thought prophetic of our ruin. While this delicious 
gladness swelled around me with even a painful 
power of impression, that gathered insensibly about 
my heart a shapeless dread, which nothing could re- 
sist. The strength of happiness with which I had 
girded myself in the fearless hour of my glowing 
youth, seemed to fade away like an unreal mist, and 
leave me defenceless to the storms of fate. My mind 
seemed to sink beneath a dark ‘feeling of apprehen- 
sion, as the frame trembles im the dead and heavy air 
that harbinges an earthquake. Nor was the fear a 
fancy: the anxious heart of love had caught the re- 
fraction of the pale light that was yet below the hori- 
zon, and its ghastly huelessness was flung over the 
landscape. 

I turned towards her to whom my feelings always 
beat. With a dim and visionary eye, she was pon- 
dering the scene before her. She presently heaved 
a sigh and said, as if speaking to herself, and uncon- 
scious that her words were heard, “ Before that sun 
has looked out for thirty times from the windows of 
the west, I shall be lying where his light cannot 
pierce. I feel it here;” and she laid her hand upon 
her heart. The boy, hearing his mother speak, but 
ignorant of her meaning, raised himself and leaning 
over my breast, gazed upon her face with a smile. 
There was that in my bosom which told me that she 
spake truly, and the dart of unutterable anguish trans- 
fixed my soul. 

That the glad Fden-life which the rosy fingers of 
the unresting hours had elaborated around me in a 
spot whose “ richness ran to flowers,” should be swept 
away ina moment, and the seeming purpose of con- 
spiring circumstances be lost and ruined—that the 
firm key-stone of so broad an arch of joy should be 
plucked out so wantonly, as it might seem, and all the 
gorgeous robes wherewith the real shape of life had 
been concealed from the eye of hope, should be strip- 
ped from my bare existence, and no vestige remain of 
what was once so fair-formed a prospect of misery 
beyond the regret of words or tears. The calamity 
that consists in-the*loss of that person who would 
have assisted us to bear discomfort, transcends all con- 
solation. The rebuke of the thunder is dreadful even 
to the housed ; but if the lightning fire our very shel- 
ter, what hope remains? Those losses that wound 
the affections are doubly cruel; for the accident that 
throws the pain of solitude and silence around the 
gayety of our home, increases that susceptibility, 
which points the arrows of affliction with peculiar 
keenness, and unfortifies the firmness that resists op- 
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pression. Cadere graviore casu is the sad penalty 
which we must pay for the elevated joys which spring 
from the indulgence of the feelings. The purest de- 
light tells more mildly the same moral which coarser 
pleasure tells with harshness, but it declares it as 
firmly. 
He that sits above 

In his calm glory, wi'l forgive the love 
His creatures bear each other, e’en if blent 
With a vain worship ,—for iis close is dim 
Even with grief, which leads the wrong suul back to 

him. 


> 


Amid all the griefs whereby Providence would 
warn us to our wisdom, there is none that so compels 
conviction of its truth, as 


The shock 
Of young years widowed, and the pain 
Of single life, come back again, 
On the Jone man, who, reft of wife, 
Must thenceforth drag a maimed life. 


Why should I trace again the painful history of the 
fulfilment of the words of Helena, or slowly syllable 
the lengthened tale of anguish which succeeding 
weeks disclosed? It is enough to say, that the dark 
forebodings of my heart came true. The freshness 
of health faded gradually from her cheek, and the 
vigor of her strength declined daily ; and the days 
which she named had not elapsed when she breathed 
forth her life within my arms. 

It was a relief to me that the seclusion of my resi- 
dence saved me at least from the studied mockery of 
funeral ceremonies,—the horried courtesies that insult 
our ruin. A large block of marble stood in the 
park, covered by a marble slab. I ordered the top to 
be removed, and a coffin to be channelled out in the 
stone. And I took the lifeless form of Helena in my 
arms, and bore it alone to the spot; and I placed il 
in the tomb and lifted the huge slab over it. And I 
stooped down, and with a sculptor’s chisel I graved a 
curse upon the marble ; and the curse was upon him 
that should disturb that form. And I know that her 
remains are still there, and will be there for ever, and 
that her repose will never be disfurbed, for the power 
of that curse will guard her rest. 

When I had finished my work, I looked up upon 
the sky in the calmness of desolation. I had one joy 
left—my child. The last glance of Helena had rested 
on his countenance, and her last strength had folded 
his hand in mine. There remained to me no hope of 
comfort but what was wrapped up in him. He only 
could renew in me the memory of her who had been; 
he was the only object which stood between me and 
ulter despair. 

Such thoughts were passing through my mind as I 
returned from the sculpture to the house, where the 
boy remained. I could not bear to look upon the 
landseape as I passed ; to continue in that residence 
was impossible. I would take up my son in my arms, 
and go forth from the place where every sound was a 
moan of desolation. I would seek with him the shores 


of Europe, and in some retired corner of the world 
VOL. Ill. c 





live out in patient grief the portion that remained to 
me of life. 

When i reached the house, I went to the chamber 
in which I had left littke Henry: but he was not 
there. I looked through the other rooms, but he was 
not to be seen. I called him in every quarter in 
which I could imagine him to have gone; but there 
was no answer. At that moment, by some mysterious 
influence, the remembrance of the Greek flashed upon 
Great God! what a 
thought about the Greek rushed into my mind. 

I ran into tha side-yard in which an old servant 
was engaged in her work, and asked if she had seen 
the boy. She replied, that just as I had left the house, 
she had seen the Greek, Alessandro, walk toward 
the stables, with the child in his hand; that was at 
least three hours ago, and neither of them had come 
back. I flew to the entry, and seized my hat. As I 
took it up, there fell from it a note. I took it up, and 
read as follows : 

“There is anchored of Baffa, on the 
western coast of Cyprus, a ship, ready to gail the mo- 
ment I reach it; and there is no other ship in the 
harbor. By relays of the ficetest horses, which I 
have provided, { will be at least forty miles on my 
way before you receive this letter, through the first 
ten milesof which I am.carricd by your black horse, 
Thunderer. Your son Henry bears me company. 
Pursuit by you is, of course, hopeless 

“Imagine to yourself a heing the most corrupt and 
loathsome in mind and body that the quality of hu- 
manity will admit of. To that condition, it will be 
the unremitting labor of my future life to reduce your 
son. He shall dwell with the vilest of the human 
race; he shall see no other sights and hear no other 
sounds than those of pollution and profanity. Every 
device that the ingenuity of malignity can suggest, 
will be employed to deprave his nature, until every 
vestige of the plriiy that is now in him shall be eaten 
out by the cancer of moral defilement. He will be 
bred ignorant of every thing that can redeem him from 
utter, degradation ; the first words that he shall be 
taught, will be those of blasphemy; the cnly instruc- 
tion he shall reccive will be incentive to crime and ° 
baseness. If you ever sgain behold him, you will 
behold an atheist, a drunkard, a thief, a murderer; a 
being rotten in body, sin-putrid in soul—a mass of 
moral and corporeal corruption, which nothing but 
hell-fire can purge. 

“ Ponder these.certainties till they fester your spi- 
rit with the heat of leprosy ; then calm your disturb- 
ance with the knowledge that the vengeance of Har- 
ford is at last complete.” 

The rage and horror that started in my mind at the 
first glance I cast upon this letter, grew stronger and 
deadlier as sentence afler sentence passed before my 
eyes, unitil | reached the end, and felt that my child 
was lost for ever. The paper fell from my hand, the 
objects around me swam dimly befure my eyes, and I 
sank unconscious on the fluor. I had broken a blood 
vessel. 

When I recovered my recollection, I was lying in 
bed, exhausted and ill. 

To be continued.] 


me: I thought of nothing else. 
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No. V. 


THE 


WILL. 


What is’t we live for? tell life’s fairest tale— 
To eat, to drink, to sleep, love, and enjoy, 
And then to love no more ! 

To talk of things we know not, and to know 
Nothing but things not worth the talking of. 


Art an early hour of the morning, in the commence- 
ment of the year 183—, I was called upon by a young 
friend to attend the bed side of a dying man, who 
was exceedingly anxious to bequeath his property to 
an individual out of the line of legal succession, and 
therefore desired the security of professional aid in 
the construction of his will. 

Although I have always felt extreme repugnancy 
to the presence of sickness, and eschewed with more 





Sir R. Fane, Junior. 


furniture, my equipage, and my gold watch, to my 
good and true friend B——,” referring to the young 
gentleman who had conducted me to him, and who 
stood at the bed side supporting his head at the mo- 
ment—“ to my faithful nurse,” (whostood just then at 
the foot of the bed with a tearful eye and expectant 
look) “I give and bequeath the sum of one thousand 
dollars, to be paid to her immediately after my de- 
cease ; to—to Margearet—-’’ and here the patient Ia- 


than ordinary sensibility the sight of mortal dissolu-| bored as if a paroxysm of excitement and painful 
tion, yet, such were the peculiar circumstances urged | feeling would overcome him—*“ to Margaret’——he 
upon me in this instance, that I could not refuse to | exclaimed, with an unnatural strength and sharpness 


accompany my friend to the scene of death. 

I waited upon the feeble and fast sinking being 
who had evinced such particular desire for my per- 
sonal attendance, and found him with all the com- 
forts and convenience which competency could give 
to a sick chamber, apparently waiting, in patient re- 
signation, the execution of the grim and eyeless foe. 
An inclination of the head of the patient was all the 
recognition of my entrance that his emaciated and de- 
cayed energies admitted. The friends who stood 
near him, bade me be seated by an ecritoire that had 
been placed by the bed side, with other arrangements 
fog my purpose, and I hastened to the accomplishment 
of the object of my visit, believing, as I had reason 
from the symptoms already evinced, that the patient 
had but a short time to live. Every thing was ar- 
ranged for the performance of my office, and the 
friends gathered closer around, with a mingled desire 
to learn who would succeed to so handsome an es- 
tate, and to lend what assistance they could to the 
discharge of this solemn right of man. It was with 
great difficulty, and at painful intervals of labor, that 
the patient was able to make himself understood. As 
distinetly, however, as his situation would allow, he 
made known his bequests in the following simple 
form and order. “I give and bequeath my family 
mansion, in which we are now assembled, with its 





of voice, while the last tear that exuded from his 
glassy eye, traced its tortuous course upon his cold 
and sunken cheek—“TI give and bequeath the rest and 
residue of all my estate, of whatever kind and where- 
ever situated, and may God grant her a long enjoy- 
ment of its Christian and charitable use.” 

The greatest effort seemed here to be accomplished. 
The patient motioned his desire to be laid in a 
more horizontal position, which was obeyed by those 
around him, and turning his face towards me, cast an 
anxious look upon the paper which I held, as if eager 
to hear its contents. It was read to him, and he sig- 
nifying his approval, extended his head as far as his 
remnant of strength would permit, to complete its ex- 
ecution. I placed the pen in his fingers, and gnided 
his clammy hand as it traced his name upon the 
paper. 

Nature seemed to have awaited this deed ere she 
completed her course. Scarce had the witnesses pre- 
sent signed their attestation to the instrument, when 
the startling and thrilling sound of the death rattle 
rung through the stillness of the dying chamber. A 
long and deep drawn breath heaved from the breast 
of the patient—and mourning friends turning their 
faces from the deserted tabernacle of humanity, told 
too surely that the work of death was accomplished. 

I gazed a moment in sad and mournful feeling upon 
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the vacant eye and parted lips of the fresh corpse as 
it lay stiffening befure me, and thought over the words 


of the poet— 


To hear the dying their faint murmurs speak, 

And watch the death-glaze smooth the waxen cheek ; 
To see the fiery eye ball fiercely roll 

As ifit wrestled with the parting sou) ; 

Or hear the last clod crumble on the bed, 

And sound the humble mansion of the dead ; 

This, this is woe! 


Hastening from this scene of mortal misery, I re- 
paired to my residence, to shake off the sadness in 
which the business of the last few hours had enveloped 
me, not without a determination, however, to learn at 
the earliest interview I could obtain with the friend 
of the testator, some particulars of his history, and of 
her, the remembrance of whom had excited so much 


emotion on the dying bed. 

After the funeral rites had been faithfully perform- 
ed, I sought the person who had connectcd me with 
the events described, and received from him the fol- 
lowing account ofthe deceased and those connected 


with him. 

A number of years ago, Charles ————, the de- 
ceased, was a student of medicine in this city. At 
this early period of life, being then upon the thres- 
hold of manhood, he had evinced great qualities of 
mind and heart, and had secured the confidence as 
well as the esteem of those who knew him. During 
the prosecution of his studies here, his society was 
much sought after, and amidst the gay and busy maze 
of fashionable life, and fashionable associations with 
which he was surrounded, it was not thought strange 
that he should select an object for his more particular 
attention and confidence. Nor when his marked 
attentions evinced in whom this confidence was 
placed, was the surprise of any one excited, for the 
object selected was just such an one as a noble and 
discriminating mind, and a good heart, might be ex- 
pected to single out. On this lady, then just so far 
his junior in life as to make their disparity in years 
harmonize in a parity of thought’and feeling, Charles 
looked with all the bright and promising prospective 
that adorns first love. To his glance her soft and 
piereing eye gave the ever ready response of devo- 
tion, and every approach to her presence seemed to 
stir a soul within him that was to him as pure as 
though she had irradiated her own around him, and 
infused him in its halo. A short time of such bliss- 
ful revelry passed, embalmed in a thousand day- 
dreams of the future, and Charles was brought to the 
green box of the college to stand the test of his matri- 
culation in his profess‘on. He passed his examination 
with honor, and went into the world with the evi- 
dence thereof, under the seal of an ancient and re- 
spected alma mater. Charles had parents residing in 
one of the West India Islands, from whom he had 
long been separated while in the care of a friend and 
guardian, and engaged inthe completion of his ednca- 
tion, and now he felt a determination to put into 
execution a long expressed desire to visitthem. Ina 





few weeks he left this port on his destination, leaving 
behind him his plighted faith to his betrothed to re- 
turn and claim her at the expiration of a brief ab- 
sence. 

Charles arrived at the home of his parents, but 
found it desolate, and the ruins of a once beautiful 
mansion, with the surrounding estate, attached to the 
domain of a neighboring stranger. An insurrection 
had recently taken place on the island ; his father had 
fallen a victim to the infuriate madness of his own 
rebellious household, and his mother, who, with other 
females of the island, were early placed on board a 
vessel at the nearest port, for security, had, with her 
companions, long since been given up as lost at sea, 
the vessel never having been heard of since her de- 
parture from the island. Overwhelmed with such an 
unexpected and tragical bereavement, and thrown 
upon the world without a prospect or security against 
the slightest vicissitude that might overtake him, 
Charles lust all recollection of his former hopes and 
happiness, and gave up in dejection, all the rich an- 
ticipations of a happy union with the idol of his love. 

Years passed by, and while he remained in the 
place of his nativity, sedulously occupied in the pro- 
secution of his profession as his only means of liveli- 
hood, the sweet recipient of his plighted love, still 
bound in the enduring chain of woman’s pure and 
first pledged affection, bent like the drooping lily 
beneath the blast of unanticipated neglect, and in 
seclusion from society, and the exercise of Christian 
charities and devotion, sought a balm for her wounded 
heart. Ina short period a change took place in the 
government of the island on which Charles was resi- 
dent, and a spirit of returning justice and humanity 
directed the attention of the authorities io the restitu- 
tion of the estates which had been ruthlessly seized 
upon by the nearest surviving inhabitant, after the 
dreadful and bloody slaughter of the insurrection. 
The evidence of the claim which was made by 
Charles to his patrimony was so plain and clear, that 
he was among the first to receive his estate, and by 
it, to be placed again in a condition of competency. 
A climate to which he was unaccustomed, the effects 
of the sudden disasters that had befallen him, and 
the assiduity with which he prosecuted his profession, 
had, however, made such fatal inroads upon his con- 
stitution as to leave little hope for a long or happy 
enjoyment of his new possessions. By the advice of 
his own judgment, which was the. only monitor ad- 
mitted by him into his confidence, he sold for the 
first price he could obtain, all his interests in the 
island, and sailed from it with the determination of 
seeking a more congenial home and a last abiding 
place, in the land of his youthful reminiscences. He 
arrived at Philadelphia but a few months previous to 
the period of his decease, and songht and received 
the companionship of the very few of his early friends 
who were seen standing around his bedside in the 
honr of his death. First of these he had placed the 
narrator of these circumstances to me, who had been 
the means of my introduction to the painful scene 
above described, and who had been his classmate in 
his professional studies. He ventured not, however, 
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even to him, to breathe the name of her to whom he 
had devoted the first and fondest affections of his 
heart, lest to his inquiry he should invite a response, 
that he felt his weak and shattered nature unable to 
withstand. 

To beguile his time and divert his attention, as far 
as possible, from the devastation that an incurable 
disease was working upon his remnant of mortality, 
his friend frequently induced him to take a seat with 
him in his daily round of visits to those who claimed 
his professional relief. On one of these occasions, 
just as the friends were leaving the door together, a 
servant dressed in a plain and modest livery came 
to the side of the cab and handed a note for the doc- 
tor. Charles pointed to his friend, to whom the note 
was immediately delivered. On opening the note, it 
proved to be an envelope to a fee, with a request for 
the immediate attendance of ihe doctor upon a poor 
woman who lay in a dangerous situation. No name 
was signed to the request, but the neat female chiro- 
graphy was immediately recognized by the physician. 
It was the successor of several similar favors from an 
anonymous patron, who had for some time excited the 
liveliest curiosity of the doctor, but of whom, with 
all his anxiety, he could learn nothing farther than 
that she was called cmong the poor, the Christian 
lady, and that most of her time was devoted to visit- 
ing the needy sick, and administering to the necessi- 
ties of the unfortunate and destitute. The mention 
of these circumstances elicited a similar sympathy in 
the breast of the warm hearted Charles, and he urged 
his friend to hasten to the direction given in the note, 
in the hope that they might get a glimpse at least, of 
the being, who could, in such retiring and unostenta- 
tious sincerity, exercise the true and holy devotion of 
Christian charity. 

They soon arrived at the place designated, and 
found themselves in the midst of the most wretched 
poverty and destitution. They entered the house, the 
tottering and frail condition of which seemed scarcely 
to possess stability enough to render a momentary de- 
lay beneath its ragged cloisters secure, and asked of 
one of the inmates who confronted them at the en- 
trance, to point the way to the sick woman’s chamber 
The poor woman, who seemed to recognize the phy- 
sician, pointed up a erazy staircase before them, and 
shook her head as she muttered to them that it was 
nearly over, and that it was now too late to do the 
old lady any good. They immediately hastened to 
the patient, but the great object of their curiosity was 
not there. The good lady, they were told in answer 
to their inquiries, had just left, to avoid being seen 
by any strangers that might be coming in. In one 
corner of the miserable room, upon a mockery of a 
bed, which, with a plain pine table and a single chair, 
constituted the whole furniture of the apartment, lay 
stret :hed the insensible and dying patient. 

Charles seemed to take particular interest in the 
case, and his friend permitted him to have the entire 
direction of their proceedings. As they had been 
admonished at the door, they found the poor woman 
past all hope. Charles turned to the apparently half 
starved being, who seemed to be present in the capa- 





city of nurse, and asked her if she knew any thing of 
the character of the patient. She replied that she 
knew but little, and had been with her but a few 
days, at the request and under the pay of the good 
lady, who had been so kind and benevolent to all the 
poor. All that she knew of this good lady was that she 
lived in ——.— street, which information was eagerly 
received by Charles, and noted down in his memo- 
randa. The old lady, continued the nurse, had evi- 
dently seen better days, and while she seemed to bow 
with Christian resignation to the afflictions that were 
upon her, she yet, at every interval, of strength, 
prayed to be spared, if possible, to hear of -her son— 
her dear son—whose name was ever on her lips, 
after which, she often said, she thought she could die 
happy. Poor woman! exclaimed Charles, she then 
has a son, who perhaps possesses the means of afford- 
ing every comfort and consolation to ber in her dying 
hour, and he knows not how wretchedly destitute she 
is. But pray, continued he, in his interrogation of 
the nurse, by what name, as you have eaid, did she 
call upon her son? Cuantes, replied the woman; 


-Charles was the name that never left her lips, while 


she had strength toutterit. Charles, lowly murmured 
he—let me look upon her face, and in an instant he 
hastened to the bed, and raised the light covering 
that had hid her emaciated features from him—his 
eyes seemed to start from their sockets, in the wild- 
ness of their glare, as in the last convulsion of death, 
he recognized her. Mother !—mother! he exclaimed, 
and fell lifeless by her side, with his arms locked 
around the decrepid form. The dying woman raised 
her, eyelids, and looked upon the stranger who had 
thus aroused her. A smile passed over her pallid 
features, her lips quivered, as if she would say, 
“Charles,” and in an instant she had breathed her last. 
A moment passed, while all around stood speechless 
and motionless, at this affecting scene. Afier every 
means of resuscitation had been used upon Charles 
almost without effect, his friend disengaged his arms, 
and carried him, in his unconscious state, to the cab, 
which stood at the door, and placed him in it. A 
few hasty directions were given, and a purse deliver- 
ed to the nurse to use for every requisite to the de- 
ceased, and the doctor drove with every speed to 
Charles’s residence. -Early that day the corpse was 
removed to the residence of the son, and the inter- 
ment conducted with every attention and respect that 
could be given. Charles remained in his unconscious 
state for several days, ere he was able to understand 
what had taken place. He gradually recovered him- 
self so far as to reason wiih his friend upon the cir- 
cumstances that had transpired. His mother had 
believed him lost to her forever, after an ineffectua! 
effort to discover him, during his absence on his visit 
to the island. She had believed, with truth, the mas- 
sacre of her husband ; and arriving in a strange place, 
with her health enfeebled and destroyed by a ship- 
wreck that she had experienced in the vessel in 
which she had departed from the island, she had lin- 
gered ont a miserable end to her existence in the 
most abject poverty and destitution. 

As soon as his recovering energies permitted, 
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Charles sought the hovel in which his mother had 
lived, and dealt out the most liberal compensation to 
all who had in any way administered to her relief. 
But every where that he sought to bestow his reward 
he was met with the assurance of the unworthiness 
and undeservedness of the recipient, and the confirma- 
tion that the good Christian lady had done every 
thing. To see this lady, and to express his feelings 
personally to her, seemed now to be the only object 
that he felt before the 
given by the 


of his life, and the only desirs 
grave. Ue had noted her residence os 


nurse, and he resolved to take the earliest opportunity 
of seeing her, ere his own fast. ebbing energies should 
find it too late. 

Early in the morning of a subsequent day, the 
carriage was ordered to the door, aud Charles, taking 
the direction from his memoranda, gave his coachman 
In a little 


time, with all the convulsion of feeling that such a 


the address of the good Christian lady. 


of him a few particulars of his early separation from 
his family. “ Had he been at former times a resident 
of this city!” and “ whether he had not received a 
professional education here?’ To these questions 
Charles gave an affirmative reply. “Then,” con- 
tinued she, “ perhaps you have some recollections of 
a young lady to whom you professed some aitach- 


ment in your early days.” “ Yes,” replied he, “and 


, to whom I plightcd my honor and my love.” “Have 
you kept that faith to her?” asked his fair inquisitor 


| another. 


“Yes,” answered he, “I believe 1 have. I have 
never furgotten ler—I have never dreamed of loving 
During a long period of penury, through 


|which the vicissitude of circumstances had passed 
_me, I was happy only in my recollection of her; yet 


so altered were my means from those in the possession 


, of which I proffered myself, that I deemed myself 


situation as he was then placed in could excite, he | 
was standing in the parlor awailing the presence of | 


the philanthropist. In a moment, the lady gaily en- 
tered the room, unconscious of the character and busi- 
ness of her visitant. As soon, however, as she dis- 
covered she was before a gentleman and a siranger, 
a3 if checked by her surprise, her eyelids fell, and 
she dropped a low and graceful obeisance.. Some- 
what confused, she took her seat, and modestly asked, 


if there was not some mistake in her answering to his | 


call. 

Charles inquired, as well as he could, into her 
identity as the good lady, and being perfectly satisfied 
on this point, he crossed the room, and placing him- 
self before her on his bended knees, begged the 
privilege of expressing the gratitude of a son, for the 
holy benevolence that had been bestowed upon a dying 
mother. 

A few words of explanation informed the lady of 
all the circumstances of the recognition in the sick 
chamber, and having difliJently requested that no 
allusion should again be made to the part she had 
discharged to the poor lady, the benefactress desired 
an answer from her visitant to one or two questions. 

With great calmness and a placidity of manner 
that transcended all former conception of humanity 


that had entered into the mind of Charles, she asked 


unacceptable to her, and she discharged from every 
obligation by which she was bound to me.” 
‘‘Ignorant man,” exclaimed the good lady, rising 
from her chair as if her whole frame seemed to dilate 
with an awakened pride, “how little did you know 
of the fidelity of woman’s heart. Behold your Mar- 
garet—she who plighted her first affections to you, 
and to whom you had returned your pledge for weal 


/or wo—see her before you, yet under the sanctity 





|of an honorable woman's first pledge—unswerved 


and unchanged through all the lapse of time.” 

Charles rose to press her hand, but she withdrew. 
She warned him that their interview had been al- 
ready protracted too long, and that their individual 
conditions, her well inured habits, and his delicate 
health, sinking fast under an undisguised disease, 
debarred the faintest hope of the consummation of 
their early promises. 

Charles, afier a second effort and a second intima- 
tion, similar to that which he met at first, withdrew, 
and sought the strictest retiracy of his home. The 
scenes through which he had passed had operated 
with much severity upon his health, and in a few 
days he took his bed, never again to rise from it. At 
his last moments he felt the rebuke which his doubts 
had placed upon him, in relation to the early idol of 
his-love, and to the good Christian lady—to Marga- 
ret—to his Margaret, he bequeathed the largest por- 
tion of a handsome estate. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF AMERICAN CHRONOLOGY. 
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THE BIRTHS AND DEATHS OF EMINENT MEN, 
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Year. 
1676 | New Jersey divided into East and West Jersey. 
| 1814 | U.S. Schooner Alligator apset by a whirlwind, ia Port Royal Sound, near Charleston, S. C. 
Two midshipmen and 21 men drowned. 

1543 | The remnant of De Soto's band of adventurers sailed from the Mississippi, on their return 
voyage to Spain. 
1732 | Sorn, at Windham, Conn., Samuel Huntingdon, Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 
1775 | General Washington arrived at Cambridge, Mass, and took command of the American Army, 
consisting of 14,500 men. i 
1776 | Staten [sland oceupied by the British forces, under General Howe. 
1807 | The Presideat of the United States ordered all British ships of war to evacuate the American 
ports, in consequence of the outrage upon the United Siates frigate Chesapeake, by the 
British ship of war Leopard. 
1812 | American Embargo expired. 
—— | Died, aged 63, Brigadier General Peter Gansevoort, the Hero of Fort Stanwix. 
1830 | Died, at Natchez, Robert Hl. Adams, Senator of United States, from Mississippi. 

1608 | The city of Quebec, L C., fountet by Simuel Champlain, in behalf of a company of mer- 
chants at Dieppe and St. Maloes. 
1759 | American brig Tyrrel wrecked. The erew escaped from the vessel in a boat; but, with 
one exceptioa—Parnell, the mate—they all died from starvation. 

1778 | The Americans defeated by the Indians and. Tories at Wyoming and Wilkbarre, Penn. 
1781 | Skirmish between Americans aad British, near Furt Independence, N. Y. 
1807 | Captain Douglas, of the British Navy, threatened destruct‘on to all vessels leaving, or bound 
to Norfuik, Va., if he was not allowed to commanicate with the English Consul at that 
port. The Magistracy persisted in the refusal and the Captain departed. 
1811 | United States Government occupied West Florida, against the remonstrance of Great Britain. 
1814 | Fort Erie, U. C., surrendered to the Americans. 
1815 | Commercial Treaty, between Great Britain and United States of America, signed in London 
1832 | United States Congress passed a Bill to ro-charter the Bank ot the United States. 
1776 | The Declaration of the Independence of the United States of America adopted by Congress, 
after it had been presented to their consideration thirty-nine separate times. 

778 | The Massacre of Wyoming— American prisoners murdered by the Indians and Tories. 
1786 | Constitution of Vermont adopted 
1788 | Grand Federal Processiva in Pailadelphia, upon the adoption of the Federal Constitution by 
a majority of the States. 
1804 | The Mail Stage commenced running from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, twice a week. 
1808 | Died, aged 50, at Dedham, Mass, Fishor Ames, a distinguished Statesman and writer. 
1813 | Fort Schlosser, N. Y., surrendered to the British. ‘ 
1814 | Skirmish at Street Creek, near Chippewa, U. C., between First Brigade of U.S. Army and 
British advanced guard. 
1815 | The Washington Monument, at Baltimore, commenced. 
1817 | The Erie Canal commenced at Rome, N. Y. 
1826 | Died, aged 83, Thomas Jeflerson, the third President of the United States. 
Died, aged 91, John Adams, the second President of the United States. 
1831 | Died, aged 73, at New York, James Monroe, the fifth President of the United States. 
1833 | The Corner Stone of Girard College, Philadelphia, laid, with appropriate Ceremonies. 
1767 | Died, aged 85, at Kennet, Chester county, Pa., John Key. He is supposed to have been the 
first white person born in Philadelphia. 
1776 | Constitution of Virginia adopted. 
1777 | General Howe embarked his troops at New York for the Svuth. 
1788 | Died, aged 82, Doctor Mather Byles, celebrated Divine. Born at Boston. 
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1816 
1607 
1747 


1759 
1775 
1777 


1779 
1781 


1802 
1834 
1835 
1721 
1777 
1779 
1790 
1797 


1799 
1300 
1814 
1817 


1777 
1778 
1779 
1730 
181: 


1774 
1782 
1804 





The British defeated by the Americans at the batile of Chippewa, U. C. 

Frost visible at various paris of the United States. 

Kidd, the Pirate, arrested at Boston. He was conveyed to London, England, and executed. 

Born, in Scotland, John Paul Jones, a celebrated Naval Cormmander, and the first appointed 
First Lieutenant in the U. S. Navy. 

Born, at Baltimore, Maryland, Joshua Barney, a renowned Naval Officer. 

Congress issued a Manifesto, reciting causes and necessity of war with England. 

The Americans evacuated Fort Ticonderoga, Skeenesborough, (now Whitehali,) Mount 
Independence, N. Y., burnt their vessels, and retreated to Furt Edward, N. Y. 

New Haven and East Haven, Conn., plundered by the British under General Tryon. 

General Wayne, with a small Continenial force, sudden!y encountered, at James River, the 
whole British Army—4000 men—all Regulars, in batile array. He attacked them 
boldly, and instantly retreated. Cornwallis, believing it to be a feint to draw him into 
an aimbuscade, refused to pursue. 

Died, at Winchester, Va., Daniel Morgan, celebrated officer in the Revolutionary War. 

Died, George B. Porter, Governor of Michigan Territory. 

The Boston and Worcester Rai! Road opened to the public. 

Sir William Keith, Governor of Penn, held a Grand Council with the Indians at Conestoga. 

The Americans, under Colonel Warner, defeated by the British at Hubbardtown, Vt. 

UY. S. Frigate Hancock captured by British Squadron of Rainbow, Flora, aud Vicior. 

Fairfield, Conn., ravaged by the British, under General Tryon. 

Died, aged 41, in Montgomery county, Pa., Isaac Melcher, distinguished revolutionary officer. 

The Treaties between France and the United States declared null and void, in consequence 
of the depredations of the French cruisers on the commerce of the U. S. 

Ship Aurora, of Philadelphia, captured by a Privateer off Anger Ruad. 

William Cobbett (Peter Purcupine) returned to England from America. 

Mhe British driven by the Americans from their works at Chippewa, U. C. 

Thomas Monroe, President of the United Siates, visited Cambridge University, Mass., and 
inaugurated LL. D 

U.S. Tariff Act passed the Senate by a vote of 32 to 16 

Died, aged 62, near Florence, Alabama, General John Coffee, a distinguished officer under 
General Jackson. 

Charles Il. gran‘ed ample Letters Patent to the New Colony on Rhode Island. 

Slight Shock of an Earthquake felt in New Fangland. 

Che Colonists repulsed at Ticonderoga, N. Y, by the French, under General Muntcalm. 

Cue Declaration of the Iudependence of the United States proclaimed from the steps of the 
Siate House at Philadelphia. 

Che leaden Equestrian Statue of King George III. at Now York east into bullets fur the use 
of the Revolutionary Army. 

Americans defeated by tho Brush at Fort Anne, U. C. 

Che French Fleet, uader D'Ustaing, appeared off the Delaware, having been 87 days at sea. 

Norwalk, Conn., burnt and plundered by the British, under General Tryon. 

Burn, at Burlington, N. J, Caarles Ewing, Jurist 

Outposts at Fort George, U. C., attackcd by the Indians and the British, who took away 
many prisoners, all of whom were af-erwards missacred by the Indians. 

The Americans succeeded in crossing the Chippewa with their Artillery, and drove the 
British from their posts. 

British Schooner of War Whiting, captured by the American Privateer Dash. 

Che remains of General Montgomery, afer resting 42 years at Quebec, were, by a resolve 
of the State, brought to the ei:y of New York, aad deposited near the Monument erected 
to his memory in St. Paul’s Church. 

Rattle of Monongahela Colonists defeated by French and [adians. 

Died, at Detroit, General Oliver Strong, of Rochester, N. Y. 

Benjamin Franklin appointed first Provincial Grand Master of Pennsylvania. 

Died, in Washington's arms, General Braddock, from wounds received at Monongahela. 

British General, Prescott, captured in-his quarters, at Rhode Island, by Colonel Barton, of 
Providence. 

French Fleet arrived at Rhode Island, with 6900 troops, being the first division of the French 
Army devoted to the service of the United States. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 64, David Rittenhouse, the celebrated Astronomer. 

American Ship Planter, Captain John Watts, beat off'a French Privateer of 22 guns, after a run- 
ning fight of two hours and a half, wherein the ladies (passengers) handed the cartridges. 

lhe British subjects in the United Siates ordered to report themzelves to the Marshals of 
their respective Districts 

Died, at New York, aged 82, Luther Martin, a distinguished Lawyer and Statesman. 

Died, in Talbot county, Maryland, Danic! Martin, Governor of that State. 

The Bank of the United States Bill vetoed by General Jackson, the President of the U. S. 

Edmund Andros, Governor of New York, attempted the capture of Fort Saybrook, in Con- 
necticut, in support of the claim of the Duke of York to all land between the Hudson 
and the Connecticut, but was compelicd to retire. 

Died, at Johnston, N. ¥., aged 59, Sir Wm. Juhinson, the celebrated Indian agent and Governor. 

Savannah, Georgia, evacuated by the British. 

Duel between Aaron Burr and Alexander Hamilton; the latter was mortally wounded, and 





died next day. 
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Year. 
1804 
1812 


1813 
1814 





Wreck of the Ship Cornelia, of Philadelphia. Crew saved. 

U.S. Frigate Essex captured a British transport, with a detachment of the Ist regiment of 
Royal Scots aboard. 

Skirmish at Black Rock, N. Y. The barracks, block house, &c. destroyed by the British. 

The Fort at Eastport, Moose Is!and, surrendered to the British, who were enabled by this 
capture to secure every island in Passamaquoddy Bay. 

U.S. Brig Rattlesnake captured by British Ship Leander. The Ratttlesnake had previously 
thrown over all her guns but two to escape from a British Frigate. 

Steamboat Vesuvius entirely consumed near New Orleans. Cargo valued at 200,000 dollars. 

The British defeated in a Skirmish at Williamson’s plantation by the Americans unde: 
Samter—the commencement of the partisan war in the South. 

Killed, while reconnoitering at Queenston Heights, U. C, Brigadier-General John Swift. 

Died, at Baltimore, aged 77, Samuel Sterrett, Member of Congress from Baltimore. 

The first Colonists landed on-Wocoken Island, on the coast of Nérth Carolina. 

Great Convention at Albany, N. Y., between the Indian Five Nations and the Governors ot 
New York and Virginia. 

Died, aged 78, Stephen Uopkins, ene of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence and 
Governor of Rhode Island. 

The Anaconda, 2 New York Letter of Marque, and Atlas, a Philadelphia Privateer, captured 
by a British Squadron, which also plundered the towns of Portsmouth and Ocracoke, N.C. 

Ten States having given in their accession to the Federal Constitution, it was this day rat: 
fied by Congress. 

Captain Barney’s Ship Samson captured by three Privateers, but in three days he retook his 


coming tock his captors prisoners into Baltimore. 

Fourteen sail of French Ships, laden with provisions, captured by British Squadron, under 
Admiral Murray, off the American coast. 

“ The Gag Law,” or Bill for Punishment of Sedition against the U. S. passed by Congress. 

U. S. Schooner Asp captured by five British Barges in Kinsale Creek, near Yecomico River, 
but was retaken by the Militia in the course of the day. 

Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between Sweden and Norway, and the United States, 
signed by Commissioners at Stockho!m. 

The Tariff Act received the approval of the President. 

The British Fort at Pemaquid, New England, destroyed by the French and Indians. 

British Ships of War, Phoevix and Rose, with two tenders, effected a passege up the Hudson 
under a heavy eannonade from the various Batteries. 

Great Fire at Charleston, S. C.—200 houses destroyed. 

Stony Point, N. Y, retaken from the British and dismantled. 

Verplanck’s Point, N. Y., unsuccessfully atiacked by the Americans. 

Lafayette appointed Commander-in-Chief of the National Guard at Paris. 

U. 8. Brig Nautilus captured by a British Squadron. 

The first Steam Vessel from America arrived in England. 

Porn, at Albany, N. Y., Peter Gansevoort, a distinguished Revolutionary General, and the 
Hero of Fort Stanwix. 

The General Court of Massachusetts prorogued by Governor Barnard, having refused to 
make provision for the support of the British troops. 

Treaty of Peace signed between Morocco and United States. 

Died, at Baltimore, aged 46, O:ho Holland Williams, a distinguished Revolutionary Officer. 

Commencement of the Western Insurrection. ‘The Pennsylvania Iasurgents took General 
Nevil and Major Nichols prisoners. 

Americans, under Colonel Cass, defeated the British and Indians near Malden, U. C. 

Corner Stone of the University of New York laid. 

Born, at Essex, Mass., Elbridge Gerry, one of the Siguers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Born, at Salem, Mass., ‘Timothy Pickering, a Revolutionary Patriot. 

Michillimackinac taken by the Brigish. 

American Privateer Schooner Dolphin, captured a British Ship of 14 guns. 

U. S. Frigate Constitution fell in with a British Squadron, consisting of one 74, four Frigates, 
a Brig and a Schooner, but escaped by the masterly seamanship of Captain Hull. 

British and Indians repulsed in an atiack on Fort George, U. C. 

Indians destroyed a village on Oyster River, N. H.—nearly 100 persons killed or captured. 

Fort Johnson, on Cape Fear Rive:, burnt by the Americans, under Colone! Ashe. 

Died, from Dropsy, at Paris, aged 45, John Paul Jones, the celebrated Naval Commander. 

A party of Americans, under Colonel Stone, drove the British from the village of St. David, 
which was burnt. This act, being against general orders, Colonel Stone was directed 
to retire from the Army of the United States. 

Treaty signed between the United States and the Potawattomies on the Illinois. 

Died, aged 76, Isaac Shelby, a celebrated Revolutionary Officer. ; 

The British Garrison, at Paulus Hook, surprised by the Americans, under Major Lee—3) 
killed and 160 captured. 

American vessels forbidden, by the King of Prussia, to enter the Ports of that Country. 

American Privateer General Armstrong, captured off Sandy Hook the British Sloop Hen- 
rietia, with stores for British fleet. 

Died, at Duxbury, Mass., aged 67, Rev. John Allyn, D. D. 

Rail Road between Baltimore and Philadelphia, via Havre de Grace, opened to the public. 

Religious Independence established in Massachusetts. 
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General Wayne repulsed by the British in attacking a block house in New Jersey. 

Louisiana ceded to France. 

Died, at Belleville, Il, Ninian Edwards, late Governor of Illinois. 

Treaty of Breda, by which New York was exchanged for Surinam. 

Great Fire at Albany, N Y. 

First Embarkation of the Pilgrim Fathers from Delfihaven, in two vessels, the Speedwell and 
May Flower—the first of which was afterwards abandoned at Plymouth, England. 
Died, in Philadelphia, aged 53, Michael Egan, the first Roman Catholic Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

Died, at Nashville, Tenn., Jesse Wheaton, formerly Member of Congress from Tennessee. 

Died, Colonel Henry Slaughter, Governor of New York. 

Brant, with some Indians and Tories, burnt Minesiok, N. Y., and killed and captured a large 
number of the inhabitants. 

The Tories defeated by the American Militia, under Colonel Lock, in North Carolina. 

Died, aged 72, Roger Sherman, ene of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 

Died, of Cholera, in Rutherford county, Tenn., General William Brady. 

Ordinance granted in London, sanctioning the Colonial Assembly estadlished in Virginia— 
the Model on which the Political Systems of the other Colonies were founded. 

Battle of Niagara. Sir William Johnson repulsed the French and Indians. The Fort sur- 
rendered the next day. 

Some Americans attempted to blow up the British 74 Gan Ship Plantagenet with a Torpedo 
in Lynnhaven Bay. The vessel was much injured, although the plan failed. 

The Americans evacuated Queenstown, U.C., which was immediately occupied by the British. 

The Government of New England declared War against the Indians. 

Born, at Bosten, Henry Kaox, Major General in Revolutionary Army of U. 8. 

The Americans defeated at Penobscot, Maine. 

Battle of Skiddaway Island, Georgia. 

The State of New York adopted the Federal Constitution, being the 11th State in succession. 

Died, at Elizabethtown, N. J., aged 67, William Livingston, First Federal Governor of N. Jersey. 

Battle of. Bridgewater, or second Battle of Chippewa, or Battle of Niagara Falls, or Lundy's 
Lane. The British defeated by the Americaus, under General Jacob Brown. - This 
was one of the severest battles of the war. 

Died, in Boston, aged 62, Isaac Parker, Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 

Born, in Ulster county, N. Y., George Clinton, Governor of New York and V. P. of U. States. 

Ticonderoga Fort, N. Y., takea by the English Colonists. 

General Post Office, from Falmouth, N. Y. to Savannah, Georgia, first established by Con- 
gress. Benjamin Franklin appointed Post Master. 

A Printing Office destroyed by the Mob in New York, because its owner (Greenleaf) opposed 
the Federal Constitution. 

Lafayette, during the Revolution at Paris, added the white division of the Royal Emblems to 
the red and blue Cockadés worn by the Soldiery as the Colors of the city of Paris, and 
established the tri-color. 

Bridgewater Mills, Bridge, and Barracks, burnt by the Americans. 

Sudden Rise of Otter Creek, Vermont, from heavy rains. Fourteen persons drowned, and 
towns of Middlebury, New Haven, and Lincoln, much damaged. 

The Regicide Generals Goffe and Whalley landed at Boston, after their flight from England. 

Islands of Cape Breton and St. John surrendered by the French to the English and Americans. 

A Hospital for 20,000 men established by Congress. 

Born, at Philadelphia, Thomas Say, a celebrated Natural Philosopher 

Federal Riots at Baltimore, Maryland, wherein General Lingan and others lost their lives. 

Died, at Philadelphia, aged 60, William Bainbridge, a distinguished Commander in U.S. Navy. 

Born, in Philadelphia, Charles Stewart, Commodore in U. 8. Navy. 

Penobsest, Maine, unsuccessfully attacked by Massachusetts Militia. 

Mutiny aboard the Schooner Plattsburg, of Baliimore. The Master, Mate, and Supercargo 
murdered ,and the crew divided 42,009 dollars, afler running her into a Port in Norway. 

Died, aged 74, William Wilberforce, the celebrated English Abolitionist. 

Assumption of the States’ Debts by the Congress of the United States. 

Ship Elizabeth Gardner, of Philadelphia, wrecked near Ocracoke Bar, N. C. 

Action between U. 8. Gun Boats and British Sloop of War Martin, in Delaware Bay. 

Died, at Harrowgate, England, aged 65, J. S. J. Gardiner, D. D., of Boston. 

Died, at Rushcom), near Twyford, Buckinghamshire, England, aged 74, William Penn. 

First Masonic Lodge held in America. 

Died, in Philadelphia, aged 63, Major General William Irvine, distinguished Rev. Officer. 

Action between U. S. Brig Julia and British Ships Earl Moira and Duke of Gloucester, off 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

Died, at Jersey City, aged 79, Colonel Richard Varick, President of Ameriean Bible Society. 

Died, at New Brunswick, N. J., aged 69, John Croes, D. D., Bishop of the Protestant Epis 

copal Chureh of New Jersey. 

Anti-Abolition Mob at Cincinnati destreyed the Press of Mr. Birney, editor of the Philanthro- 

pist, and committed other Outrages. 

Lafayette appointed by Congress Major General in service of the United States. 

The coinage of Gold first commenced in the U. S. Mint at Philadelphia. 

N. ¥., captured and plundered by the British. 

York, (now Toronto,) U. C., captured and plandered by the Americans. 





Large Fire at Frederickabur, Virginia. 
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QuUB PIG WUG. 
A NEW COMIC SONG. 


WRITTEN BY THOMAS H. BAYLEY ESQ. 


COMPOSED BY J. BLEWITT. 
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A Pie Nic! a Pie Nie! so happy together! In - tel-li- gent 


o— 
gree-a-ble men! The middle of June,se we must have fine weather, We'll go upon ponies to 


Boggle - my Glen, There has not been rain for six weeks, and at present, There is not the slightest ap- 














: ad 
pearance of change; No pic nice I’m sure ever yet was so pleasant, Few 


they arrange. J i pie nic! so pleasant 
























































pleasant, so pleasant to - - ge - - ther. 
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Oh! these words at night were the very last spoken, 
The first in the morning were equally gay, 

There is a great mist, which we know is a token, 
At noon we shall have a most exquisite day. 

The ponies arrive, and the sociables meant for 
The matrons, unfitted for side-saddle feats $ 

The baskets of prog, and the hampers are sent for, 
And pack'd in the dearborn, and under the seats 

A pic nic! a pic nic! &c. 


And now we are off, all the carriages quite full: 
Do look at Miss Symons, how oddly she sits! 
No sun to annoy us, it’s really delightful! 

Don’t mind Mrss Watkins, she says that it spits. 
Some people take pleasure, in throwing cold water 
On parties of pleasure, and talking of damp! 
She%s just the ill-natur’d old woman I thought her, 
We'll laugh at her presently when we encamp. 

A pic nic! a pic nic! &c 








My pony, in stooping to gather a thistle, 
Was very near throwing me over his head! 
Dear me? I do think it’s beginning to drizzle! 
; Oh! let us take shelter in yonder old shed. 
& How foolish to put on my white satin bonnet= 
I envy Miss Martin, for she’s in the straw! 
My lilac pelisse, too, the water drips’on it, 
The prettiest lilac that ever I saw! 
A pic nic! a pic nic! &e 


For my part, I own, I like this sert of morning, 
With sun perpendicular what could we dot? 
So pleasant to find the dust laid when returning, 
_ #8will clear up at twelve, or, at latest, at twoer 
And now we're at Bogglemy! dear, how unlucky! 
i*m sure I heard something like thunder, just then! 
The place is so gloomy, the path is so mucky, 
' I searce can believe we're at Bogglemy glen! 
A pic nic! a pic nic! &ce 


We cannot dime under the trees, it would kill us, 
We'll try to take shelter in yonder retreat} 
Oh dear, it’s a dirty old cowhouse, *twill kill us, 
If all must crowd into it, think of the heat! 

A soup plate, inverted, Miss Millington uses, 

To keep her thin slippers above the wet clay$ 
Ch! see thro’ the roof how the rain»water oozes, 
The dinner will all taste of dripping to-day! 

A pic nic! a pic nic! &ce 


A pie nic! a pic nic! so wretched togethér, 

All draggle=tail’d women, and cross*looking men! 
The middle of June, yet this terrible weather 

Has made a morass of sweet Bogglemy glen! 
It rains just like buckets of water, full measure § 

There is not the slightest appearance of change} 
‘Twas very absurd to expect a day’s pleasure, 

Few people can realize all they arrange» 

A pic nic! a pic nic! &c 
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JANE LOMAX; on, A MOTHER'S CRIME. By the Author of Brambletye House. Two Volumes. 
~ Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Tuis is a capital novel for summer reading, with a lively succession of exciting incidents, and but little 
development of character. The hercine is a Lady Macbeth in humble life, who persuades her weak-minded 
husband to assist her in substituting a fraudulent will for the real instrument, and in getting the devisee to 
sign it. This scene is well written. The consequent effects of the uneasy consciences of the man and wife 
are feelingly depicted, and afford material for several excellent chapters. 

Horace Smith, the author, in his preface, asserts that in placing the scene of his tale in the skirts of London, 
and in selecting his characters from the lower grades of life, he labors under the disadvantage of com- 
bating long established associations, and therefore, makes an especial appeal to the indulgence of the reader. 
He instances the universality of fashionable novels and tales of high life; and, while adducing the Germans 
and the French as the only writers who have produced novels exclusively illustrative of the manners of the 
people, laments that the English authors should imagine the middling and lower classes unclassical in their 
natures and abodes, and deficient in available materials to the novelist. Mr. Smith has made a singular 
mistake in overlooking the writings of Smollet and Fielding, whose works are expressly devoted to the ex- 
emplification of the lower orders of society; he has forgotten Miss Mitford and her exquisite rural tales; Miss 
Edgeworth, Mrs. Hall, and the Howitts ; Theodore Hook, whose Jack Brag is unequalled in the picturesque- 
ness of its cockneyism, and the inimitable Boz, who devotes the powers of his magic pen to the sole use 

of the every day-people of every-day life. 

The mawkish nothingnesses of the fashionable world are now pretty well exploded; the younger D'Israeli 
has much to answer, in creating such a host of copyists; but the talent displayed in his Vivian Grey, the first 
fashionable novel, has never been equalled, either by himself or his followers. The west end of London 
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been sufficiently well gleaned ; and we rejoice thereat. The novel writers must now perforce avoid the 
narks and squares, and deal in other articles than Almacks, young dukes, foreign counts, ambassadors, 
and dowager duchesses. We trust that tales of high life and nautical novels have gone to their abiding 
place with the blue fire romances of the Ratcliffe school. The English novels of the present month—JanE 
Lomax, the Rosser, and the Squirz, are delineations of men and manners, which, to use our author's words 
« come more immediately home to our business and our bosoms, because the characters are taken from among 
he less elevated classes of society.” 


ITALY. By an American. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


These volumes, we believe, complete Mr. Cooper's “ Gleanings in Europe’’—a series of publications which 
will conduce but little to Mr. Cooper’s reputation as a writer ora man. He is too general in his deductions, 
and too selfish in worldly intercourse, to afford a fair report of the common-places of European life. In the 
details of fietion, Mr. Cooper has justly earned an undying name; in depicting the cold realities of the world, 
he has suffered his prejudices to master his reason, and unwittingly distorts a casual triviality into an intended 
act of serious offence. It presents a strange anomaly in the formation of the human mind that a man pos 
sessing sufficient mental capacity to originate the splendid creations of fancy known throughout both hemi- 
spheres as the Cooper Novels, should be unable to report an actual fact of common occurrence, without 
bestowing a tortaous inclination to the pofnt at issue, or persisting in a weak and ridiculous opposition to the 
certain nature of the case. In the volumes before us, he gives an account of a medley song performed 
by some English amateurs in Italy. The subject matter of the song ran upon the peculiarities of all countries ; 
imitations were attempted, and the laughter of the audience provoked. The Americans, of course, came in 
for their share; various western hyperboles were cited, and the audience laughed louder at the “ Yankee 
verse” than at any other. From the tone of Mr. Cooper's remarks upon this every-day affair, he undoubtedly 
considers that the President of the United States ought to have declared war against England for presuming 
to Jaugh at funniments of our own creation. 

The book on “Italy,” our present subject, is undoubtedly the best of the series of “ Gleanings in Europe.” 
There is less of the burning malignity of comparison and more of the lonhommie of the enlightened traveller 
in the remarks adjunctive to the descriptions. Mr. Cooper has added nothing new to our knowledge of the 
countries of his travel, nor has he bestowed much pain’ upon the composition of his remarks. The book is an 
agreeable trifle in its way, but it is not the way wherein Mr. Cooper excels; and we look somewhat im- 
patiently for the appearance of his new nautical work, “ Homeward Bound.” 

The following extract gives one a good idea of the humbug of king craft. We commend the anecdote to 
the multitude of public scribes who are daily discovering such wonderful traits in the young Queen of Eng- 
land, Victoria—a lady, by the way, whose actions seem to exercise a sirange influence over the imaginations 
of several of our republican editors. 


You will remember that when King Louis abdicated the throne of Holland, it was in favor of this very 
son, who was a titular monarch for the few days that intervened between the retirement of his father and 
the incorporation of the country with France. Though a mere boy, he was condemned to listen to many 
congratulatory addresses on his accession, his whole reign being dis*faguished by little else. One morning he 
was required to receive a deputation, just as he had prepared to discuss a quantity of bonbons, on which he 
had set his heart, and of which he was particularly fond. While the courtier was dwelling on the virtues 
of the retired monarch, the weight of his loss (that of the bonbons) oppressed him even to tears; and “ you 
will judge of my surprise,” he added, laughing, “ at hearing all the courtiers bursting out in exclamations of 
delight at the excellence of my heart, when I expected nothing better than a severe rebuke for my babyism!” 
This, he said good-humoredly, was the first of his masquerades. 


The love of country and belief in the moral and physical supremacy of ur countrymen is an universal 
disease. A Yankee cow boy belioves that one American can whip two Englishmen; a British soldier or 
sailor will always undertake to lick three Frenchmen; and here we have a continuation of tho same harm- 


less braggadocia. 


I took my place accordingly as far as Genoa, and we left Florence just as the sun was setting, with our 
lamps lighted. As we drove through the gate of Pisa, I observed a dragoon dashing along, on each side of 
us, and was then told that frequent robberies had rendered this escort necessary, until we got out of Lucca. 
Thete was a contadino inside, a respectable farmer, who was going a post or two down the Arno, and his 
eye glistened with delight as he regarded the dragoons. “Those are the boys, signore,” he observed to me. 
“ Nineteen of them put five hundred Neapolitans to flight here during the late wars.” I wonder if there be 
& people on the globe that does not think itself the sali of the earth! Near Salins last year, as we approached 
Switzerland, the postilion gravely pointed to a fort, which he affirmed had surrendered to five-and-twen 
French, ae ee by two hundred Austrians. One can hear of such prodigies any where, 
they are tely uncommon in practice, “even Providence,” as Frederick expressed it, “being usually 
on the side of strong battalions.” : a 


> 
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The following singular non-comparison between the Bay of Naples and the Bay of New York must finis), 
our extracts. 


As the day opened, and we advanced farther into thie glorious bay, we could not help exclaiming, “ Wha: 
dunce first thought of instituting a comparison between the bay of New York and this?” It is scarcely pos. 
sible for two things composed of the same elements to be less alike, in the first place; nor are their excel. 
lencies the same in a single essential point. The harbor of New York is barely pretty; there being, within 
my own knowledge, some fifiy ports that equal, or eurpass it, even in beauty. These may not be in Eng. 
land, a country in which we seek every standard of excellence ; but the Mediterranean alone is full of them, 
No one would think of applying the term pretty, or even handsome, to the Bay of Naples; it has glorious and 
sublime scenery, embellished by 2 bewitching sofiness. Neither the water nor the land is the same. [pn 
New York the water is turbid and of a dullish green color, for in its purer moments, it is, at the best, of the 
greenish hue of the entire American coast; while that of the Bay of Naples has the cerulean Mt and lim. 
pidity of the ocean. At New York, the land, low and tame, in its best months offers nothing but the verdure 
and foliage of spring and summer, while the ccast of this gulf, or bay, are thrown into the peaks and faces of 
grand mountains, with the purple and rose-colored tints of a pure atmosphere and a low latitude. If New 
York does possess a sort of back-ground of rocks, in the Palisadoes, which vary in height from three to 
five hundred feet, Naples has a natural wall, in the rear of the Campania Felice, among the Apennines, of 
alm ost as many thousands. This is speaking only of nature. As regards artificial accesearies, to say nothing 
of recollections, the shores of this bay are teeming with them of every kind; not Grecian monstrosities, and 
Gothic absurdities in weod, but palaces, villas, gardéns, towers, castles, cities, villages, churches, convents 
and hamlets, crowded in a way to leave no point fit for the eye unoccupied, no picturesque site unimproved. 
On the subject of the scale on which these things are done, J will only say, that we tacked the felucca, in 
beating up to the town, under the cmpty windows of a ruined palace, whose very base is laved by the wa- 
ter, and whose stones would more than build all the public works on the shores of our own harbor, united. 

The public mind in America has got to be so sickly on such subjects, that men shrink from telling the 
truth; and many of our people not only render themselves, but some render the nation, ridiculous, by the 
inflated follies to which they give utterance. I can safely say, 1 never have seen any twenty miles square of 
Lower Italy, if the marshes ard campognes be excepted, in which there is not more glorious scenery than | 
can recall in all these paris of America with which I am acquainted. Our Jakes will scarcely bear any con- 
parison with the finer lakes of Upper Italy; our mountains are insipid as compared with these, both as to hues 
and forms ; and our seas and bays are not to be named with these. If it be patriotism to deem all our geese 
swans, I am no patriot, nor ever was ; for, of al! species of sentiments, it strikes me tha! your “ property patn- 
otism” is the most unequivocal. 


SKETCHES. By Boz. Parts 2. II. and IU. Mlustrated by George Cruikshank. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


OLIVER TWIST; or, THE PARISH BOY'S PROGRESS. By the Anthor of the Pickwick Papers. 
With Plates by Cruikshank. Part Il. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. Edited by Boz. With Plates by Phiz. 
’ Part II. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


The republication of Mr. Dickens’ admirable “ Sketches of Every-Day Life and Every-Day People,” with 
transcripts of George Cruikshank’s inimitable designs, is a matter of congratulation to the lovers of genuine 
humor. These Sketches were the foundation of his wonderful but well-deserved popularity ; and his powers 
of description and keen perception of the ludicrous in the common places of life, have clothed a variety of 
well-used topics in a garb of novelty and acceptable delight. When the volume is completed, it will make a 
necessary companion to the same publishers’ edition of the Pickwick Papers. 

Ouiver Twist and Nicnoias Nickesy, although very dissimilar personages, are alike excellent. The 
description of the Yorkshire cheap school in the latter work is one of the most peculiar things ever penned. 
“ Boz” stands pre-eminent not only among the writers of the present day, but “ unapproachable and alone,” 
in his own admirable and graphic way, in the long, proud list of English delineators of men and manners. 





THE DESERTED BRIDE; AND OTHER POEMS. By Georce P. Morris. Adlard and Saunders. 


We have a horror of a pretty looking nicely bound thin octavo book of Poems; we have seen thousands 
of them, with their silk backs, gold edges, white paper with bold type and large margin; we can repeat the 
essence of the preface without opening the book ; there is an account of the author's unwillin gness to trouble 
the world (!) with his work—but his friends insisted—(his mother and a maiden aunt—the latter taking 
two copies)—careless of criticism—sneaking deprecation—threat of another infliction—and with a poetical 
quotation. We remember a chuckle-headed fellow from the other side of the Atlantic, who brought over 
some fifty copies of his “ Poems,” printed and bound as above. He poked his jingle into you with a perse- 
verance truly Scottish ; you were compelled to hear him praise his poetry, and eulogize the mechanical exe- 
cation of his book—and yet he was but a type of his class. 
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The work before us is the exception to the rule; the preface plainly states the fact that as the poems have 
been well received in fragmental shape, they cannot be «inacceptable in a volume. The reader will find 
many old favorites in the pages of this elegantly printed time ; words, belonging to some of the sweetest airs 
of the day—“ stealing and giving oder” in the connection. We believe that General Morris has written more 
popular “ words for music” than any other poet of the day; and the composers are aware of the value of his 

Criticism is useless upon the poems before us; they are well known, and the public has long been intimate 
with their beauties. Indeed, so popular are the subjects, and so universal are their appearances, that we 
have twice turned over the pages without being able to select a quotation to our satisfaction. The following 
piece is not the best, but it is one of the least known. 


FRAGMENT OF AN INDIAN POEM. 
Ree HRES 
They come !—Be firm—in silence rally ! 
The long-knives our retreat have found ! 
Hark !—their tramp is in the valley, 
And they hem the forest round! 
The burthened boughs with pale scouts quiver, 
The echoing hills tumultuous ring, 
While across the eddying river 
Their barks, like foaming war-steeds, spring! 
The blood-hounds darken land and water, 
They come—like buffaloes for slaughter! 


See their glittering files advancing, 
See upon the free winds dancing 
Pennon proud and gaudy plume : 
The strangers come fn evil hour, 
In pomp and panoply and power, 
To plant a weed where bloomed a flower, 
Where sunshine broke to spread a shower, 
And, while upon our tribes they lower, 
Think they our manly hearts will cower, 
To meet a warrior's doom ? ; 


Right they forget while strength they feel ; 
Our blood they drain, our land they steal ; 
And should the vanquished Indian kneel, 
They spurn him from their sight! 
Be set for ever in disgrace, 
The glory of the red man's race, 
If from the foe we turn our face, 
Or safety seek in flight! 


They come !—up and upon them, braves ! 
Fight for your altars and your graves! 
Drive back the stern, invading slaves, 

In fight till now victorious! 
Like lightning from storm-clouds on high, 


They're gone—again the red men rally, 


With dance and song the woods resound : 
The hatchet’s buried in the valley ; 
No foe profanes our hunting-ground ! 
The green leaves’on the blithe boughs quiver , 
The verdant hills with song-birds ring, 
While our bark.canoes, the river 
Skim like swallows on the wing. 
Mirth pervades the land and water, 
Free from famine, sword, and slaughter ! 
RHKRKKEES ‘ 


Let us, by this gentle river, 

Blunt the axe and break the quiver, 

While, as leaves upon the spray, 

Peaceful flow our cares away! 
SEER EEE 


Yet, alas! the hour is brief, 

Left for either joy or grief! 

All on earth that we inherit 

From the hands of the Great Spirit, 
Wigwam, hill, plain, lake, and field, 
To the white man must we yield; 
For, like sun-down on the waves, 
We are sinking to our graves! 


From this wilderness of wo 

Like a caravan we go, 

Leaving all our groves and streams 
For the far-off land of dreams. 
There are prairies, waving high, 
Boundless as the sheeted sky, 
Where our fathers’ spirits roam, 
And the red man has a home. 

Let tradition tell our story 


As we fade in cloudless glory, 

As we seek the land of rest 

Beyond the borders of the west, 

No eye but ours may look upon— 

WE ARE THE CHILDREN OF THE SUN. 
eee eerethe 


The hurtling death-wing'd arrows fly, 

And wind-rows of pale warriors die !— 

Oh! never has the sun’s bright eye 

Looked from his hill-tops in the sky, 
Upon a field so glorious! 


eseeeeee 








THE HOUSEKEEPER’S BOOK ; comprising Advice on the Conduct of Household Affairs in general; and 
particular Directions for the Preservation of Furniture, Bedding, §c.; for the laying-in and preserving of 
Provisions ; with a complete Collection of Receipts for economical Domestic Cookery. The whole carefully 
arranged for the use of American Housekeepers. By a Lapy. Marshall end Co. 


The opening chapters of this unpretending duodecimo are of a nature extremely valuable to the economist 

and the lover of domestic comfort. For the rest—the dissertations upon Boiling, Broiling, Roasting, and 

~ Frying, and other culinary customs, with the many explicit receipts for plain and pretty dishes, we profess 
our ignorance of their merits. We thoroughly understand the arcana of table cookery; we can mix a lobster 
or chicken salad with chemical nicety and never failing success; we know how to frizzle the side of a can- 
vass-back, the slice of a mountaineer, or a dozen of unctuosities from Morris Cove, in a chafing-dish, with 
the requisite number of bubbles and proper apportionment of condiments; we profess to be learned in the 
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dining-room—indeed, our capability over the cloth was never questioned—but we understand not the prac. 
tical mysteries of the cuisine, and yet we have boiled our kettle at a pic nic, and planked a shad at a fishing 
party. We do not, therefore, esteem ourselves capable of inditing a sound and honest criticism upon the 
mejor portion of this valuable book—but, struck with the honesty and sound eense of the prescriptions, we 
handed the volume to our feminine partner, and required her opinion of its merits. The result is satisfactory ; 
The Housekeeper’s Book is pronounced the best and most complete of its kind, and particularly adapted to 
the use of the American housewife, which is more then can be said for many of its compeers. 

Armed with this indisputable authority, we recommend our clients to furnish their ladies with The House. 
kerper’s Book, and to request them to abide by its dicta in the regulation of their establishments. 


. 


THE SQUIRE. By the Author of the Heiress, Agnes Searle, &c. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


A spirited “auld warld” tale, full of racy descriptions and exciting adventures. Philip Conyers stands be. 
tween “ the fine old English gentleman of the olden time,” and the neatly-dressed red-coated squirearchy of 
the present day ; he represents a race which has almost evanished from the hill sides of merry England ; like 
their own turreted manor houses and Elizabethian halls, they are fading away before creations of modern 
date—white faced structures of prettfngss and pride. The law of primogeniture, as connected with the 
landed proprietary in England, has assisted materially to preserve the bluff independence of the national 
character; the small yeoman with his freehold of forty shillings, envied not the baronial hereditament of his 
noble neighbor ; and the representative of the old family at the manor house, hunted over his own grounds, 
feasted his tenants and his friends, and like a thorough-bred English Squire, had a hand a piece for the lord 
and the laborer. But a great revolution has been silently spreading over the green fields and smiling vallies 
of our mother land; the squirearchy have been compelled to resign their importance to the parvenu preten- 
sions of speculators, monopolists, and newly-titled adventurers from the metropolis. The small farms are 
blended into one immense holding, to suit the gigantic schemes of some visionary agriculturalist; the pic- 
turesque dwellings and cheerful families of the peasantry and the humble farmer are swept from the face oi 
the land ; the laborers are forced to become paupers, and are “ farmed out” to some grasping speculatist at so 
much per head. Cattle graziers, corn jobbers, forestallers, and monopolists are rapidly driving the old Eng- 
lish squire and the merry yeoman from their abiding places in the halls of their ancestors. 

The author of “ The Squire” has made the most of his materials; and has furnished the public with an 
agreeable work. The detail of the plot occasionally reminds us of Hood's excellent novel of Tylney Hall, 
and the characters of the Squire and the mysterious gypsey woman are nearly the same in both productions. 

The annexed deseription of the Grange or Manor House is graphic; and the introduction of the Squire's 
daughter, a meek timid girl, to the home of her father, is equally well conceived. 


That part of the country in which the Grange was situated, was not remarkable for its general beauty, 
though some lovely spots in the valleys acquired additional charms from their contrast with the bare and 
barren hills. ‘There was little level ground, the country emulating the ups and downs of life. It was not 
till the chaise had gained the summit of another hill, and the litile village of Ranford with its great house, 
the Grange, lay directly beneath, that Mr. Conyers again addressed his daughter. : 

“There, Mabel,—there is the Grange, where those of our name have lived for more than four hundred 
years. I always feel happier for looking on its old walls. 'There!—now you have a full view of it through 
the trees: make haste, or the wood will hide it again.” 

Mabel not only looked, bat also admired, as was wished ; she would have been deficient in taste if she 
had not. From that spot the Grange was seen to the greatest advantage. Its picturesque gable ends, its tall 
twisted chimneys, its gray stone copings, its arched entrance, backed by its rich woods, looked imposing 
in the distance; whilst the ground, sloping down to a piece of water in the front, the fresh green, dotted 
with’sheep and cattle, gave a home feeling to the scene. The observer doubted not of a welcome, till a near 
approach showed the slovenly style in which all was allowed to remain ;—no, not all,—the stable and the 
dog-kenne] were as they should be. 

“Tam glad you like it, Mabel. 1 began to doubt if you could like any thing,” said her father, pleased 
with her admiration. “And, see! there is old Sarah Williams, dropping courtesy afier courtesy ; and that 
mischievous young dog, Jack Philips, mocking her. ‘They are all coming out to have a stare at you, men 
and women, dogs, cats, and children. They could not be more curious if they thought to see a dancing-bear. 
Tam quite overlooked.” 

Mr. Conyers was right; every cottage in the village disgorged iis living contents to see the chaise and the 
young miss, the former ranking litile bebind the Jatter as a wonder, no carriage having been seen at Ranford 
since Miss Conyers's last visit to the Grange. To see the travelling-chaise in full career was therefore “a 
marvel and a show” to the simple villagers,—to see the squire in it, who was no patronizer of wheel-carriages, 
deeming them too luxurious for his sex, enhanced the value of the sight. The young mother hurried out 
with one child in her arms and two or three clinging to her apron ; the old granny hobbled to the door with 
her crutch ; the sturdy urchins, male and female, rashed before ler, bearing kittens, puppies, ragged dolls, or 
Pop-guns, in their arms; the dogs yelped and barked; and the noise and confusion were amazing. The squire 
we, Sethe ads ears Bi snwtnn, Seeaiing, sn Jeaniey Shes 0 thine, wiing nate of Ge ne 
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« Jt will be better in summer; the eprings rise in it at this season of the year,” remarked Mr. Conyers, ap- 
pearing to think for the first time in his life, some apology necessary for its wretched state. 

Though nothing was in absolute ruin, all, save the stable and kennel. was approaching to decay. It might 
be imagined the residence of a niggard or a prodigal, as the eye rested upon different objects. Theroad was 
muddy and uneven, the ruts (caris passed this way) unlevelled, and the edges uncut; yet there was a large 
heap of fine gravel near, almost covered with weeds, which, with a litile labor, would have made the road 
good, instead of being itself, as it now was, only another dissight. The rails feneing the lawn from what was 
termed the park, were rotien, chipped, broken down, or tied together with pack-thread ; whilst a pile of tim- 
ber, far more in sight than a pile of timber should be, sufficiently abundant to fenee round a hundred such 
lawns, was decaying usemployed. The handsome front was still there, (stone is a sturdy bearer of neg!ect,) 
but the grass grew up by the hall-steps, and unconth excrescences were tacked on to the ancient structure, 
with an ill taste in form and arrangement, which checked admiration for the original building. If Mr. Con- 
yers was not the creator of these excrescences, he was their apologist when any ventured to condemn them ; 
for he could not bear that aught co..aected with the old mansion should be subjected to blame or ridicule 

« There had been large families,” he said, “and the old house could not contain the whole tribe of young- 
sters. Then the ancient hall, nearly occupying the space of the ground-floor, might do to sit in on a sum- 
mer’s day, but as weil be in an ice-house in winter; and the door was always left open; and the dogs came 
inas they pleased, and carried off what they pleased ; and as times changed, nurseries, and china closete, and 
dressing-rooms, were wanted, and each built as he liked, instead of paying a man to say you could not do 
this, and you could not do thet, and this should be higher and that should be lower, puzzling the country 
workmen, and talking of harmony and nonsense. There were good cellars and kitchens, and a room to re- 
ceive friends in, and that was enough for him and his visiters.” 

Accustomed to the most exquisite order and neatness, these discrepancies uffended the eye of Mabel, who 
turned to the lawn, for flowers were her passion. A ragged Portugal laurel, a stunted laurestinus, with the 
remains of a bordering of thrift, round, weedy, shapeless beds, were the hest specimens that met her view. 
To her all wore a look of desolation, and she again felt with a sinking heart that she was a stranger—that 
this was not her home,—that there was little in ecmmon between her and the dwellers at her birth-place. 

“Down, Fan! Be quiet, Neptune! ‘That is enough, Carlo! Be still, can’t you, Dash!” shouted Mr. 
Conyers, dealing rebufls and caresses to the innumerable dogs of every breed, that rushed out yelping and 
barking at the approach of the chaise, and crowded round, fawning and leaping on him before his foot had 
touched the ground. 

“Come, get out, child! Never mind the dogs; they won't hurt you. You can’t be my daughter if you 
could feel afraid of all the curs in the land ;—you must have been changed at nurse,” he continued, seeing 
that Mabel shrank from the riotous crew, and drew back into the earriage as a large Newfoundland puppy 
made a wild spring towards her, never doubting that his caresses would be most thankfully received. Still 
Mabel hesitated, though unwilling to displease her father by delay. 

“ Halloo! halloo !” shouted the squire, flinging a stick to some distance. Away rushed the dogs as their 
master intended, save a sly-looking terrier, end a steady old Newifoundiander. 

“ Now, be quick, child, before the fearful creatures come back. But you must get over this: I hate a wo- 
man to be afraid of any thing, and you willsoon be used to them. See, old Pompey wants to make friends 
with you at oneg, in a quiet, gentlemanly way. He is old now, poor fellow! but he was a famous retriever 
once, and his moiher was a great favorite with Elizabeth. Pat him, Mabel: he could not bite now if he 
would.” 

Mabel did pat the old dog, that looked up in her face with gratitude. Wer father, pleased with her eom- 
pliance, would have won the like favor for his other noisy retainers; but drawing her cloak closely round 
her, as though she found it cold, she passed into the hall with a hasty step before the would-be familiar New- 
foundland puppy and his associates had returned ; and the squire with a good-natured smile, mingled with 
something like contempt at her timidity, followed her example. 


A MANUAL OF POLITENESS; comprizing the Principles of Etiquette, and Rules of Behaviour in Genteel 
Socitty, for Persons of both Sexes. Marshall and Co. 


There is something ex'remely laughable in the multiplicity of “books on good manners,” as Touchstone 
quaintly terms these guide posts to politeness which have been numerous in every age, and assuine each 
variety of shape, from “ The Gull’s Horn Book” by Dekker, to Chesterfield's Letters to his Son. The modern 
directories of manners are strange amalgamations of the various systems, chiefly remarkable for the borachio 
quality of the style, and the finical cockneyism of the customs recommended. Chesterfield, who “ spoke from 
practice, not from book arrange,’ concocted a popular treatise, because he perfecily understood what he was 
writing about, and was innately iatimate with the principles of true politeness; but the modern gilt ginger- 
bread pretensions of the scribbling professors of the present day, are more confusing t#the tyro than the result 
of an inveterate mauvaise honte in the centre of a fashionable party. Common sense, with a quick observant 
eye, will carry a novice through any range of society; and natural ease, which is never to be acquired by 
tule, is preferable to the stiff observance of etiquette as inculecated by the generality of these dogmatical dic- 
tators. A printed direction for conduct in society is about as usefal to a person unaccustomed to mix with 
the world and the world’s lieges, as a written instruction how to dance on the tigkt rope would be to a man 
who had never seen a funambulist. 

The work before us, “ Marshall’s Manual of Politeness,” is one of the best of its class. Its pretensions are 
less, and its performances considerably more than several of its contemporaries, who profess to give the poor 
public lessons in taking off hats, kissing hands, blowing noses, and wiping boots on door mats. While it 
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partakes of the faults of the class to which it belongs, it professes more than an average share of positiy, 
utility; the essay on “ General Deportment” deserves perusal by every one, whatever his station in society ; \, 
deed, wherever the author seems to have depended upon himself, he has satisfactorily executed his task, by, | 
occasionally a few contradictory remarks may be observed, arising from a deference to the vulgar notions broache; | 
by his contemporaries, or a wish to blend the imaginary bel air of a city apprentice with the habitudes of an un. 7 
studied gentleman. The article on “ Female Dress” is<reditable and sound; but the remarks on male attire evince 
an ignorance of the acknowledged decencies of life. Weare to suppose that this work is published for the us 
principally, of the uninitiated youth who possess a desire, or what is more to the point, an opportunity oj © 
figuring in good society, and, ignorant of the style of dress required, turns to the “ Manual for Politeness; 
and in accordance with its dictum, goes to an evening party, full dressed, in a blue coat with bright buttoy 
and a loose and rolling collar, 2 white waistcoat, white trowsers, silk stockings, and pumps! We are told 
also, that blue coats give a gayer and more animated look to the appearance than black, and are best adapted 
for balls! and that a light-colored rich silk velvet vest is full dress and most becoming; and that if a dark 
waistcoat be used, a light under waistcoat should always be worn! An unlucky wight who followed these 
rules, would be full dressed for a mountebank fup in a comedy, but let him not intrude his vulgar body into 
the drawing room. A suit of black is a'one accounted dress for evening parties; the claret colered abomina. 
tions were introduced by a aoble lord who prided himself upon his peculiarities, but black alone maintains 
its ground. Velvet vests were never considered dress; under waistcoats are fit only for prize fighters and 
hackmen, who, by the way, always patronize bright blue coats and brass butions, when they don their holi- 
day clothes. Let the would-be gentleman remember the story of the groom who married his mistress, a rich 
widow of goud standing in society. She knew that her husband was uufi for a place in the drawing-room, 
and she consulted her uncle, a nobleman of much worldly experience. “ What line of conduct what you 
advise John to pursue that his deficiencies in mind and manner may not be observable.” “Let him wes 
black, and hold his tongue,” was the reply. 


VIEWS OF PHILADELPHIA AND ITS VICINITY; Embracing a Cullection of Twenty Views 
Hughes and Suille. 


These views of Pailadelphia, with their poetical illustrations and prose descriptiuns, form an excelleal 
guide book to the lions of our good city of Penn. The views are well drawn by J. C. Wild, and lithograp\ed 
in good style. The Siate House, from the north-west coraer of Sixih street, makes a good picture ; the artis! 
has chosen a moonlight night in winter, when the buildings possess a coping of snow, and the leafless trees 
are fringed with white. Fairmount, Manayunk, View from the Navy Yard, Tae Alms-House, The Peui- 
tentiary, and Moyamensing Juil are also well treated; but the View down the Inclined Plane is somewhiai 
out of drawing. The delineations of the city buildings are generally extremely correct. 

Mr. Holden, of the Saturday Courier, has executed his unprofitable task of furnishing the descriptive de- 7 
tails of the pictorial subjects in a manner creditable to his industry and research. He has given a mass vl 
valuable information in a condensed form. His brother editor, Mr. M’Makin, has graced each subject witi 
a poetical illustration ; the fullowing piece will give some idea of the successful manner in which he ha § 
treated the various subjects. 


EASTERN PENITENTIARY. To me thy massive towers, 
Seem beautiful and free; 
Dark reservoir of crime! But weary count the hours, 
How shall I hymn to thee, ” To those who dwell with thee. 
In apt appointed rhyme, 
Fitting apostrophe! A victim’s at thy gate, 
In manacles all bound, 
My pen a sree should be, A man of abject state, 
With ink of BLackest pyz, ’ With eyes upon the ground. 
And paper from THE TREE,* 


The Nile flows darkly by. : His melting bosom heaves, 
7 And tears of vain regret, 





7 , Are falling on the leaves, 
A doom‘d and blighted race, By late repentance wet. 


Are toiling in thy cells, 

For whom the tear of grace, They press him to the goal, 
Or pity, seldom swells. His wickedness hath won, 

_ Where reason lacks control, 
A landmark of the law, Nor shines the blessed sun. 
In thee hath man set up, 
That vice may wisdom draw, Now moves the dungeon door, 
From Justice’ bitter cup. With clank of massive chain, 

One look—the last—’tis o'er! 

* Cypria Papyrus. And all is still again. 
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SKETCHES OF YOUNG LADIES, sy Quiz, and SKETCHES OF YOUNG GENTLEMEN, sy 
" Quiz, Junior. One Volume. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 









Light, humorsome, and pleasant are the writings of the Quiz family, who have concocted an agreeable 
and therefore seasonable bovk. We cordia!ly recommend it to the notice of our readers. = 

The sketches by Quiz, Senior, have long been conspicuous in the periodicals of the day. We present a 
new specimen of them to our friends in the present number, (page 25,) and the publishers have done well in 
collecting them fur publication. The talents of the Junior Quiz may be rated from the specimen annexed. 








THE BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 





We found ourselves seated at a small dinner party the other day, opposite a stranger of such singular ap- 
pearance and manner, that he irresistibly atiracted our attention. 

This was a fresh-colored young gentleman, with as good a promise of light whisker as one might wish to 
see, and possessed of a very velvet-like soft-looking countenance. We co not use the lutter term invidiously, 
but merely to denote a pair of smooth, plump, highly-colored cheeks of capacivus dimensions, and a mouth 
rather remarkable for the fresh hue of the liys than for any marked or striking expression it presented. His 
whole face was suffused with a crimson blush, and bore that downcast, timid, retiring look, which betokens a 
man ill at ease with himself. 

There was nothing in these symptoms to attract more than a passing remark, but our attention had been 

- originally drawn to the bashful young gentleman, on his first appearance in the drawing room above stairs, 
into which he was no sooner introduced, than making his way towards us who were standing in a window, 
and wholly neglecting several persons who warmly accosted him, he seized our hand with visible emotion, 
and pressed it with a convulsive grasp for a good couple of minutes, after which he dived in a nervous man- 
ner across the room, oversetting in his way a fine little girl of six and a quarter years old—and shrouding 
himself behind some hangings, was seen no more, until the cagle eye of the hostess detecting him in his con- 
cealment ; on the announcement of dinner, he was requested to psir off with a lively single lady, of two or 
three and thirty. 

This most flattering salutation from a perfect stranger, would have gratified us not a little as a token of his 
having held us in high respect, and for that reason been desirous of our acquaintance, if we had not suspected 
from the first, that the young gentleman, in making a desperate effort to get through the ceremony of intro- 
duction, had, in the bewilderment of his ideas, shaken hands with us at random. ‘This impression was fully 
confirmed by the subsequent behaviour of the bashful young gentleman in question, which we noted particu- 
larly, with the view of ascertaining whether we were right in our conjecture. 

The young gentleman seated himself at table with evident misgivings, and turning sharp round to pay at- 
tention to some observation of his loquacious neighbor, overset his bread. ‘here was nothing very bad in this, 
and if he had the presence ef mind to let it go, and say nothing about it, nobody but the man who had laid 
the cloth woukt have been a bit the wiser; but the young gentleman in various sémi-successful attempts to 
prevent its fall, played with it a little, as gentlemen in the streets may be seen to do with their hats on a 
windy day, and then giving the roll a smart rap in his auxiety to catch it, knocked it with great adroitness 
into a tureen of white soup at some distance, to the unspeakable terror and disturbance of a very amiable bald 
gentleman, who was dispensing the contents. We thought the bashful young gentleman would have gone off 
in an apopletic fit, consequent upon the violent rush of blood to his face at the occurrence of this catastrophe. 

From this moment we perceived, in the phraseology of the fancy, that it was “all up” with the bashful 
young gentleman, and so indeed it was. Several benevolent persons endeavored to relieve his embarrass- 
ment by taking wine with him, but finding that it only augmented his sufferings, and that afier mingling sherry, 
champagne, hock and moselle together, he applied the greater part of the mixture externally, instead of inter- 
nally, they gradually dropped off, and left him to the exclusive care of the talkative lady, who not noting the 
wildness of his eye, firmly believed she had secured a listener. He broke a glass or two in the course of 
the meal, and disappeared shortly afterwards; it is inferred that he went away in some confusion, inasmuch 
as he left the house in another gon:leman’s coat, and the fuotman's hat. 

This little incident Jed us to reflect upon the most prominent characteristics of bashful young gentlemen in 
the abstract; and as this portable volume will be the great text-book of young ladies in all future generations, 
we record them here for their guidance and behoof. 

If the bashful young gentleman, in turning a street corner, chance to stumble suddenly upon two or three 
young ladies of his acquaintance, nothing can exceed his confusion and agitation. His first impulse is to make 
a great variety of bows, and dart past them, which he does until, observing that they wish to stop, but are 
uncertain whether to do so or not, he makes several feints of returning, which causes them to do the same; 
and at length, after a great quantity of unnecessary dodging and falling up against the other passengers, he 
returns and shakes hands most affectionately with all of them, in doing which he knocks out of their grasp 
sundry little parcels, which he hastily picks up, and returns very muddy and disordered. The chances are 
that the bashful young gentleman then observes it is very fino weather, and being reminded that it has only 
just left off raining for the first time these three days, he blushes very much, and smiles as if he had said a 
very good thing. ‘The young lady who was most anxious to speak, here inquires, with an air of great com- 
miseration, how his dear sister Harriet is to-day; to which the young gentleman, without the slightest con- 
sideration, replies with many thanks, that she is remarkably well. “ Well, Mr. Hopkins!” cries the young lady, 
“ why we heard she was bled yesterday evening, and have been perfectly miserable about her.” “Oh, ah,” 
says the young gentleman, “so she was. Oh, she’s very ill—very ill indecd.” The young gentleman then 
shakes his head, and looks very desponding (he has been smiling perpetually up to this time,) and after a short 
pause, gives his glove a great wrench at the wrist, and says, with a strong emphasis on the adjective, “ Good 
morning, good morning.” And making a great number of bows in acknowledgment of several little messages 
lo his sister, walks backward a few paces, and comes with great vivlence against a lamp-post, knocking his 
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hat off in the contact, which in his mental confusion and bodily pain he is going to walk away without, un); 
a great roar from a carter attracts his attention, when he picks it up, and tries to smile cheerfully to tj, 
young ladies, who are looking back, and who, he bas the satisfaction of seeing, are all laughing heartily. 

Ata quadriile party, the bashful young gentleman alweys remains as near the entrance of the room x 
possible, from which position he smiles at the people he knows as ihey come in, and eometimes steps for ar 
to shake hands with more intimate friends ; a process which, on each repetition, seems to turn him a Ceeper 
scarlet than before. He declines dancing the first set or two, observing, in a faint voice, that he would rath¢, 
wait a little; but at length is absolutely compelled to allow himseli to be introduced to a partner, when be 
is led, in a great heat and blushing furiously, across ihe room to a spot where half a dozen unknown ladic; 
are congregated together. 

“ Miss Lambert, let me introduce Mr. Hopkins for the next quadri'le.” Miss Lambert inclines her hei 
graciously. Mr. Hopkins bows, and his fair conductress diseppears, leaving Mr. Lo; kins, as he too wel 
knows, to make himself agreeable. ‘The young lady more than half expects that the bashful young gentle. 
man will say something, and the bashful young gentleman feeling this, seriously thinks whether he has gq 
any thing to say, which, upon mature reflection, he is rather disposed to conclude he has not, since nothing 
occurs to him. Meanwhile, the young lady, afier several inspections of her beuguet, all made in the expects. 
tion that the bashful young gent'eman is going to talk, whispers her mama, who is sitting next to her, which 
whisper the bashful young gentleman immediately suspects (and possibly with very good reason) must te 
abeut Aim. In this comfortable condition he remains until it is time to “stand up,” when murmuring ; 
“ Will you allow me?” he gives the young lady his arm, and after inquiring where she will stand, and tc. 
ceiving a reply that she has no choice, conducts her to the remotest corner of the quadrille, and making or 
attempt at conversation, which turns ont a desperate failure, preserves a profound silence until it is all vyer, 
when he walks her twice round the room, deposits her in her old seat, and retires in confusien. 

A married bashful gentleman—for theee bashful gentlemen do get married sometimes—how it is ever 
brought abvuut is a mystery to us—a married bashful gentleman either causcs his wife to appear bold by con. 
irast, or merges her proper importance in his own insignificance. Bashful young gentlemen should be curei, 
or avoided. They are never hopeless, aud never will be, while female beauty and attractions retain the: 
influence, as any young lady will find, who may think it worth while on this confident assurance to take a 
patient in hand. 


HOW SHALL I GOVERN MY SCHOOL? ADDRESSED TO YOUNG TEACHERS; AND ALSO 
ADAPTED TO ASSIST PARENTS IN FAMILY GOVERNMENT. By E. U. Wines. W. Mar 
shall and Co. 


The subject illustrated by this excellent book deserves a longer article than we have space to insert, or 
time to indite. We have mach to exhibit upon the subject, and many experiences to propound. For many 
years, we have given the subject the most serious consideration ; and we beg leave to say that we cordially 
agree with Mr. Wines in the view he has taken of school government. ‘The teacher, the parent, and tle 
pupil, should attentively peruse the wholesome and pleasant truths contained in this well-written and much. 
wanted treatise; we earnestly intreat every person who may in any way be connected with the education of 
youth to give patient atieution to the valuable contents. Various of the Boston savans have been offerings 
premium for the best treati-e on education; we know not the given latitude of the expected essay, bul, 0 
our opinion, the wise men of the East could not do better than pay the promised sum into the hands of Mr. 
Wines. 

Innumerable anecdotes illustrate the writer's positions; one of which we beg leave to insert. The Hel 
vetian pedagogue cffers a striking contrast to the celebrated Doctor Busby, Magister of Westminster schol, 
in Lendon. When the king visited his academy, his Majesty civilly carried his hat in his hand; bit 
ihe master kept his beaver on, and with an open snuff box in-one hand, and a long cane in the other, swag: 
gered bravely by the side of the king, talking loudly and pertly, as they promenaded up and down the er 
tensive school room. When the king retired, the schoolmaster followed him; and when far away from the 
sight of his scholars, humbly uncovered himself, and with much penitence, asked pardon for the rudeness of 
his conduct. “ You know not the fiery spirits that] lave tocommand. If they thought that there was a per 
son in the world superior to me, or one of whom I stood in fear, I should never be able to manage them 
again—their obedience would be gone forever.” But, to our extract— 


Never was the power of mutual love and sympathy between master and scholars more strikingly or beaull- 
fully displayed than in the asylum of Pestalozzi at Stantz, in the Helvetic canton of Unterwalden. His school 
there was founded by the Helvetic government, and maintained at the public expense; but he commenced i! 
under circumstances the most disadvantageous and discouraging that can well be imagined. Some idea may 
be formed of the materials on which he had to operate from the statement of a few facts. Some parents re- 
quired to be paid fur leaving their enildren in the school, to compensate for the diminished produce of theit 
beggary. Others desired to make a regular bargain for how many days in the week they should have a righ! 
to take them out to beg, and on this being refused, actually removed them from the institution. Upon Suo- 
days the fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters, aunts, cousins, and other relations of various degrees, made theit 
appearance, and taking the children apart in some corner of the house, or in the street, elicited complaints of 
every kind, and then either took them away, or lefi them discontented and peevish. ‘The parents did no! 
even affect to support him; but on the contrary, treated him as a mean hireling, who, if he had been able © 
make a living in any other way, would never have undertaken the charge of their children. 
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In this unfavorable and disheartening position, Pestalozzi saw himself stripped of all the ordinary props of 
suthority, and in a manner compelled to rely on the power of love in the child’s heart, as the only, or almost 
he only, source of obedienc». The adoption of any of those crafty systems of rewards and punishments, by 
avhich the external subduing of every foul and unclean spirit had been elsewhere accomplished, was, under 
he circumstances, entirely ont of the question, even if Pestalozzi had been capable of making himself head 

sliceman in his school. The only means, therefore, by which it was possible for him to gain any ascenden- 

y over his pupils, was an all-forbearing kindness. He felt himself unable, it is true, entirely to dispense with 

coercive measures, or even with corporeal chastisement ; but his inflictions were not those of a pedantic des- 
not, but of a loving and sympathizing father, who was as much, if not more than the child himself, distressed 
by the necessity of having recourse to such measures. Accordingly, they produced not upon the children 
that hardening effect which punishment too frequently has; and one fact pariicularly is recorded of his ex- 
perience at Stantz, in which the result seemed to justify his proceedings. One of the children who had gained 
most upon his affections, ventured, in the hope of indulgence, to utter threats against a school-fellow, and was 
severely chastised. The poor boy-was quite disconsolate, and having continued weeping for a considerable 
time, took the first opportunity of Pestalozzi’s leaving the room, to ask forgiveness of the child whom he had 
offended, and to thank him for having laid the complaint, of which his own punishment was the immediate 
consequence. 

The gentleness, forbearance, and unaffected kindness and sympathy of Pestalozzi, soon made his school a! 
Stantz a very different thing from what it had been at first. In the midst of his children, he forgot that there 
was any world besides his asylum; and as their circle was a universe to him, so he was all in all to them 
From morning to night he was the centre of their existence. ‘To him they owed every comfort and every 
enjoyment ; and whatever hardships they had to endure, he was their fellow-sufferer. He partook of their 
meals, and slept among them. In the evening he prayed with them before they went ‘o bed; and from his 
conversation they dropped into the arms of slumber. At the first dawn of light, it was his voice that called 
them to the light of the rising sun, and to the praise of their Heavenly Father. All day he stood amongst 
them, teaching the ignorant, and assisting the helpless ; encouraging the weak, and admonishing the transgres- 
sor. His hand was daily with them, joined in theirs. He fulfilled the Scripture maxim of weeping wher 
they wept, and rejoicing when they rejoiced. He was to them a father, and they were to him as children. 

Such love could not fail to win their hearts; the most savage and the most obstinate could not resist its 
soothing influence. Discontent and peevishness ceased ; and a number of between seventy and eighty chil- 
dren, whose dispositions had been far from kind, and their habits auy thing but domestic, were thus convert- 
ed, ina short time, into a peaceable family circle, in which it was delight to exist. When those who had 
witnessed the disorder and wretchedaess of the first beginning, came to visit the asylum in the following 
spring, they could scarcely identify in the cheerful countenances and bright looks of its inmates, the haggard 
faces and vacant stares, with which their imagination was impressed. 


It is likely that we shall revert to this work again at a more favorable opportunity. 


MEMOIRS, OF SIR WILLIAM KNIGHTON, Barr. G. C. II, Keeper of the Privy Purse during the 
Reign of His Majesty King George the Fourth, including his Correspondence with many distinguished 
Personages. By Lapy Knicuton. One Volume. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


William Knighton, an obsenre country apothecary, removed to London in the year 1803, and, according 
'o his own account, walked into Blake's Iotel, Jermyn street, with but one coat, and that in so ragged state 
that the waiter hesitated to receive him. When he afterwards endeavored to establish himself as a physi- 
cian, he was unable to pay the necessary fees to the London college for a diploma, and went to Scotland 
fer the purpose of buying cheap but not glorious degree of a doctor of physic, which the college of St. An- 
drews readily sold to any practitioner, without inquiring into his capacity or fitness fur the exercise of his 
profession. It has been asserted without contradiction, that Knighton was unable to stand an ex- 
amination before the London professors, aud from the tenor of one of his letiers, page 35, we are inclined to 
think that such was the real state of the case. It has also been stated that his family connections were not 
respectable; he gives us no account of their standing in society, but we conclude that he had nothing to 
boast in the way of parentage. He says that his father was disinherited for marrying improperly; and, at 
page 23, remarks, “ The stories that have been told of me have been beyond every thing wonderful. "Tis 
but of little consequence. The mother of Euripides suld greens for her livelihood, and the father of Demos- 
thenes sold knives for the same purpose; but does it lessen the worth of the men? Yet, as Johnson observes, 
‘there is no pleasure in relating stories of poverty.” We make these observations but as a contrast to the 
fact that for many years this same man ruled the ruler of a mighty nation. The great, the noble, the learned 
of the land were unable to approach their sovereign but with permission of Sir William Knighton, the 
keeper of the Privy Purse. The book before us attests the truth of this statement; even the king’s brothers, 
the duke of Clarence, afierwards William IV., the dukes of York, Cumberland, and Sussex, were compelled 
to beseech the interference of the country apothecary in matters wherein they were concerned. The talents 
of the day were unable to reach the ear of England's monarch without conciliating the opinions of the doc- 
‘or—Sir Walter Scott, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Northcote, Wilkie, Southey, Nash, Colman, Blackwood, &c. 
were compelled to sue for the kind offices of the efficient go between; and the most distinguished states- 
men of the day toaded the dear baronet, and used his bed-chamber rhetoric to advance their suits. Broug- 
ham, Canning, Peel, and Eldon, have left epistolary documents to that effect; and the highest dignitaries of 
the church did not disdain to figure in the list of suppliants. 
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Our readers will naturally suppose that the master mind of Sir William Knighton had gained an ascen. 
dancy over the voluptuous monarch ; or that “ the first gentleman of the age, and the Augustus of moder) 
merit,” as George the Fourth loved to be called, had discerned the talent of the provincial apothecary, any, 
in reward, had raised him to the important station of a regal major domo. On the contrary, Sir William 
Knighton was never supposed to have possessed even a moderate share of ability in his profession ; and 1), 
diary and extensive correspondence left behind him are a mass of unmitigated twaddle. The fact is, th: 
the doctor introduced himself to the royal notice (the manner is not stated in the life before us) as an agen; 
in an affair of gallantry between the prince Regent and a frail fair one connected with a noble house, wi, 
had purchased the confidence of Dr. Knighton, then just returned from accompanying the Marquis of We!les. 
ley on his embassy to Spain. The Regent found the go-between qualities of the doctor a desirable acquis, 
tion; and purchased his services by appointing him one of the physicians of the Royal Household; and afier 
few years service, he bestowed upon him the dignity of a baronetcy, His supple, winning, useful manner s 
made him an essential! article to the lazy and voluptuous monarch; and the time-serving Pandarus retained 
the sole control of the English monarch during the remainder of his life. 

If the papers of Sir William Knighton had fallen into the possession of any fearless editor and publislier 
what an amusing volume might have been given to the world. But his wife, with a due regard to 1c 
memory of her husband, has collated a few of the harmless epistles from the worthies above mentivned 
with some tender family letters from the baronet himself, and printed them in a handsome octavo—-but ¢), 
facts now furnished, illustrate but a small portion of the rea! life of Sir William Knighton. 

The names of the letter writers and the quality of their correspondence must perforce endow the b 
with a property of interest, We cannot say much for the value of the portions of the doctor's diary pr 
sented to the public, but the numerous epistles interspersed throughout the pages are valuable and enter 
taining. We should like to have the gleaning of the remainder papers belonging to the late baronet; w: 
believe that we could write a very pretty romance of real life, called “ The Secret History of the Court » 
George IV., the Profligate King.” What tales of undue influence and palatial intrigue! of the finesses 
corrupt statesmen and rival mistresses; of willing cornutoes and parent-procuresses; of unbridled lust: 
incest, murder, lunacy, and shame! the plots of the rival countesses Jersey, and the celebrated “ fat, fai: 
and forty” dame Cunningham ; the secret of the cause of the King (George III.)'s madness ; of the repudiatior 
of Caroline ; of the strange unexplained deaths of the princesses Amelia and Charlotte; the history of the 
fair quakeress ; of Mre. Robinson, the gentle Perdiia; of Mrs. Fitzherbert, the Catholic wife of George IV ; 
the heart-broken Jordan, who “ fed a monarch and the monarch’s brats,” and died in miserable destitution ; | 
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Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke and the army’s idol— the bankrupt duke ; of the princess Mary and her groom lover 
of the birth of Captain Croft ; of the princess Olive ; of the cause of the murder of Sellers by the prince Ere: 
of Cumberland; and the remainder of the long black list of inexplicable crime and infamy connecied w.'' 


the life of George IV. 


The first edition of Mr. Ward’s invaluable work on society, called Freipine, having been disposed of, thc 
publishers, Messrs. Carey and Hart, have issued another in a more compendious form and at a cheaper rat 
The three volumes are now comprised in one, and we anticipate a rapid demand for this superior prodaci 


in its present portable form. 


PROGRESSIVE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND EXERCISES, ON THE BASIS OF LEVIZAC’S FRENCH 
GRAMMAR. By A. G. Co.tot. Kay and Brother. 


This volume and the supplementary Key complete the publication of “ Collot's Progressive Series of Frenc’ 
School Books,” in five small but mos? efficient volumes, calculated to impart a thorough knowledge of the 
French language in the necessary varieties of speaking, reading, and writing. The Interlinear and Pronounc- 
ing French Readers are admirable contrivances to assist the progress of the student in the attainment of 2 
perfect intimacy with the powers of translation and pronunciation. ‘The general prevalence of the French 
language now-a days, renders a work that abbreviates the difficulties of its acqnirement a positive favor to th: 
student —we therefore conscientiously recommend the above series to the notice of all persons who desire 


attain the French language in the shor‘est possible time. 


We have received a Plate Number of “ The Mirror,” General Morris's deservedly popular miscellan; 
Besi.Jes an engraved title page of considerable beauty, there is a speaking likeness of Charles Sprague, whose 
exquisite pooms have ofien graced the pages of this periodical. The literary merits of The Mirror are too we!! 
known to require a word from us in the way of commendation; the superiority of its typographical execution 
may defy competition on either side of the Atlantic; and the variety of its pictorial embellishments evidence 
the liberality of the proprietor. The present plate is one of a series of likenesses of American writers now '0 
the progress of pulication; the portraits of Bryant, Halleck, Irving, and Willis, have already been presented 


to the subscribers to the Mirror. 
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CALDERON THE COURTIER. A Tale, by the Anthor of “ Pelham,” &c. One Volume. Carey, Lea, 
and Blanchard. 


A romantic story, embodying in its pages a few names of historical interest, with incidents of political 
maneavring well adapted to the tone of the present times. The name of the author isa guarantee that this 
little tale or nouvellette is well written. 

While we admire the fertility of Mr. Bulwer’s pen, and hold the majority of his works in the highest esti- 
mation, we must again protest against his abuse of historical dafa in works of positive fiction. In the case 
of Calderon, as in Leila, Mr. Bulwer has rejected the facts of history fur the creations of his own imagination ; 
end, in our opinion, much to the lores of romantic interest in the force of action and the minutes of relation. 
The real adventures of Boabdil were certainly more extraordinary than the inventions of Mr. Bulwer, and 
allowed a greater scope for the exercise of fancy in the exposition of the details. It were better to give a 
wider flight to invention, and create alike the hero and his adventures than to seize upon some name con- 
nected with certain historical associations, and foist upon him an imaginary character and adventures in 
opposition to all authorized relations. In historical novels or plays the main facts should be preserved, how- 
ever the writer may choose to display his inventive powers in the remainder of his design. The best writers 
of all ages have generally pursued this course, and we regre{ seeing Mr. Bulwer unnecessarily garble the 
page of history with wilful and inconsistent additions. Ina note appended to “Calderon,” he remarks that 
and confesses 


’ 


the reign of Philip the Third is “an ambiguous and unsatisfactory portion of Spanish history ;’ 
that his adaptation of the history of Calderon is “ widely distinct,” although he has borrowed a few of the 
incidents and some of the names from Don Telesforo y Trueba y Cozia, the author of “‘The Romance of 
Spanish History.” The facts are frou Trueba, and the fanciful additions are by Bulwer, who has so corn- 
pletely altered the known circumstances of the reign in question that he might have professed his tale ilius- 
trated the life of Calderon de Barca, the Spanish poet, with as much propriety as that of Rodrigues de Cal- 


deron, the Secretary to the duke of Lerma. 

Calderon was not impeached by the Inquisition for practising sorcery on the king, as stated by Bulwer, 
but for being employed by his master the duke of Lerma to poison the queen of Spain, for which crime he 
suffered the penalty of death, not for the stale romantic incident of a supposed murder done on the body of 
an unknown female found in his garden. Again, Uzeda did succeed not only in driving his father from the 
premiership of Spain, but in holding the reins of government for several years, till he was thrast from his 
stool by his own secretary Olivarez, whose father had been suspected of poisoning pope Sixtus V. Bul. 


wer has made Olivarez the immediate successor to Lerma and Calderon, and crowded all these events into 
the lapse of a few days in the early part of the reign of Philip IV, which, by the way, is occasionally printed 
Philip VI. 


BURTON ; or, THE SIEGES. A Romance, by the Author of “The Southwest,” and “Lafitte.” Two Vo- 
lumes. Harper and Brothers. 


The new novel, by Professor Ingraham, arrived as we were on the point of placing our last form on the 
press. We have not had time to give it a fair and full perusal, but it seems to have the professor's weil- 
known talent stamped upon every page. Aaron Burr is the hero; and the early portion of his adventurous ca- 
reer supplies the incidents and plot. There are many scenes of an exciting nature; and the descriptions of the 
early revolutionary struggles are well done, and arrest the attention of the reader. One or two trivial mis- 
takes deserve correction in the second edition, whieh we prophecy must soon be required. The vanguard 
does not follow the main body of an army on its march ; nor is there such a thing as an after guard in military 
service—it is a naval term; the gold coins called sovereigns were not in use at the time of the revolutionary 
war—the sovereigns of 1552 were worth thirty shillings sterling; none were coined since that date till the 
year 1821, when the sovereign was fixed at one pound or twenty shillings sterling value. 

We subjoin a capital account of a robber’s death. It is one of the most stirring scenes ever written. 


The door partially opened as the bolt left its bed, and through the crevice Pascalet saw ‘he old man at his 
bench, intently ocenpied in his labor, with his piles of gold and silver glittering before him. He looked down 
and clenched his dagger; then, glancing again at the miser, seemed to hesitate whether he should become 
both assassin and robber. ‘The helpless appearance of his victim seemed to plead even to him for lenity 
Replacing his stiletto, which he had taken from his bosom, he drew up his sleeves, and opened and contracted 
his fingers, as a leopard does its claws when about to spring upon its prey; then applying his foot lightly 
against the door, it lew wide open—in two bounds, that gave back no sound as his unshod feet touched the 
floor, he was at the old man’s side, with his fingers clasped around his throat. 

His eyes started from their sockets; his lips vainly essayed to articulate; a sovereign which he had just 
taken up, fell to the floor; the clippers dropped from his hand ; pain and terror were horribly depicted on his 
withered visage, For an instant Pascalet held him thus; then gradually relaxing his grasp before life should 
escape, he held him by the throat with one hand, while, suspending his knife over him with the other, he 
threatened him with instant death if he moved or spoke. Joseph clasped his hands and silently pleaded for 
mercy. Pascalet knew not the meaning of the word. Leading him, exhausted by terror and suffering, to his 
cot, he caused him to lie down upon his face. “I'll bury my dagger in thy withered carcass,’ he whispered 
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in his Franco-English—but, for the sake of energy, we give the purer English—in his ear, “ if thou stir han¢ 
or foot. ‘Tell me where thou hast hidden thy gold, or thou diest.” 

“Gold? Oh, I'm not worth a ha’pence (halfpenny) in the world!” 

« Thou liest! and, speak above thy breath again, and thou shalt taste my knife! "Twas of my mercy thoy 
didst not feel its edge e’en now instead of the gripe of my fingers. Whose gold is this, if not thine ?” 

“Oh, the colony’s, the colony’s—sent to me to be weighed,” he cried, rolling his eyes in despair towards 
the pile. : 

“The colony's? Then I’ll be debtor to the state the full sum, and not burden my conscience by robbing 
a poor wretch,” he said, advancing to the bench heaped with coins. “ Ha, mort de vie!” he exclaimed, as 
he detected the tray of clippings; “ is this the way thou servest the state's money? I'll drag thee before thc 
governor, aud have thee hung higher than ever Haman was.” 

“ Mercy, good youth,” said Joseph, his eye brightening ; “ ’tis not the state’s! I meant it in jest. And, since 
thou sayest it will go against thy conscience to rob a poor wretch, ’tis mine own!” 

“Ciel! thou art, then, no poor wretch if thou ownest all this gold ; so my conscience will be clear on | 
score.” 

“ But, ’twill make me a poor wretch if thou rob me?” 

« Then, when thou art made a poor wretch, I will not rob thee. So conscience hath it both ways.”’ 

omin Pascalet, unheeding him, proceeded, still keeping an cy 
on his victim, who seemed tobe paralyzed as if under the gaze of a basilisk, to convey the dollars and : 
reigns to his pocket, without being nice in selecting the clipped from the unclipped. 

“ Now, old Nicodemus,” he said, “I'll leave thee thy clippings for thy pains. Byt thou hast mors 
this coin, I'l] warrant me.” . 

“ As true as there’s a Heaven above and a judgment day to come! I have not another penny. I am 
poverished, and must beg my bread about the streets. Oh, morcy, good youth! mercy! Do not rob an 
wretch! think on thy conscience!” 

“ Have I not argued that point with thee? so hush, and give me thy keys,” he added, approaching the cot 
where the old man had lain trembling and groaning, with his eyes directed towards the robber, as sovereig 
after sovereign disappeared in the capacious repositories in the habiliments of Pascalet. “ Untie that th 
or my knife shall do it for thee.” 

“Tis but the key to the outer door. Oh, mercy! oh 

Pascalet pressed his hand roughly upon his mouth, and with his dagger cut the string. Having possess; 
of the keys, he began to examine the room. Afier making an unsuccessful search, he suddenly advance 
upon the miser, and said, with terrible emphasis, placing his mouth close to his ear, 

“Tell me where lies thy money, or thou diest!” and the pointof the dagger pressed painfully against | 
skin of his victim. 

Domine Joseph, as if terrified into compliance, pointed to the chimney, crying, in the accents of despair 
“There! there!” 

Pascalet seized the light to explore it, and the old man’s face lighted up with something like a smile at th 
temporary delay he had gained. THe closely searehed the fire-place, turning up every loose brick, and even 
looking up the chimney, but in vain. “O!d man,” he said, advancing to him fiercely, “thou hast deceived 
me!” He raised his arm to strike the dagger into his back, when Joseph, in the extremity of unfeigned 
alarm, cried out, 

“ Mercy! mercy! I'll tell thee!” 

“ Where?” 

“ Be-beneath my—my cot.” . 

Pascalet bent down, and, seeing the box, his eyes spark!ed with pleasure. Finding that it was secured | 
a bolt, he made the old man, lest he should assail him while at work, lie on his face upon the floor. Domini 
Joseph stretched himself upon the boards as if he were lying down to die, trembling and tortured with th 
prospect of losing his wealth, yet his eyes anxiously and with curiosity watching every movement of th: 
robber as ho displaced the cot, kneeled, fitted the key to the Jock, and raised the lid. Then did the hear: 
of Josep: Gerret grow faint within him ; but, as he heard the silver ring in the sacrilegious hands of Pascalet 
who surveyed his treasure with delight and wonder, he cast his eyes desperately upon the blunderbuss which 
hung at the head of his bed. He then glanced upon the well-knit frame of Pascalet and his glittering dagger 
and, shutting his eyes despairingly, groaned aloud. 

Pascalet, after surveying for a moment the glittering heaps he had discovered, proceeded to transfer them 
to his own person. THe filled his pockets, and then stripping from his neck his yellow handkerchief, com- 
menced filling it with Spanish dollars. He at length became so absorbed in this delightful occupation, that 
he forgot Domine Joseph, his own situation, and, indeed, every thing but the piles of money before him. Not 
80 Domine Joseph. As‘his alarm subsided, his alertness and presence of mind increased, and he began to 
meditate, even at the risk of his own life, defending his property. He therefore saw with no little pleasure 
that the attention of the robber was wholly fixed upon his treasure, and that, in the eagerness of transferring 
it, he had not only forgotten to watch him, but had laid down his dagger by his side. He desperately re- 
solved to gain possession of the weapon. ‘Therefure, to ascertain what prospect he had of succeeding, he 
made a slight noise with his shoe upon the floor. The robber did not notice it. He then moved his whole 
person, but Pascalet only heard the sound of his gold and silver. A third and somewhat nvisier movement 
attracted no attention; and the old man emboldened by these successes, muttered something like a prayer. 
and his face became rigid with desperate determination as he drew himself along the floor towards the bed. 
which stood between him and the robber. Inch by inch he worked himself along under the cot until he 
came within reach of the dagger. Me stretched forth his arm and seized it in his long bony fingers with the 
resolute grasp which the terrible argency of the occasion gave him, and then, with equal coolness, drew 
himeelf back from beneath the cot until he could stand upright. He now grasped the dagger more firmly 
rose to his feet, and, leaning over the bed, raised it in the air. 

“* Mort de vie!” said Pascalet to himself, «I shall ride in my gilded coach.” 

The next instant the dagger was buried to the hilt in his back. He ‘ell as he was transferring the last 
gold coin to his handkerchief, glared wildly at the old man, clenching his fingers as if he would grasp him, 
end then, with a curse trembling on his lips, he died. 
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